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BOOK  XIIL 

Settlement  of  the  French  in  the  American  Jjlands . 

HISTORY  entertains  us  with  nothing  but 
the  accounts  of  conquerors,  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  and 
the  happinefs  of  their  fubjedts  in  extending  their 
dominions;  but  it  doth  not  fet  before  our  eyes 
the  example  of  one  fovereign  who  hath  thought 
of  retraining  the  limits  of  them.  Would  not 
this  meafure,  however,  have  been  as  prudent  as 
the  other  has  been  fatal,  and  may  we  not  judge 
Vol.  VI.  B  *  of 
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book  0f  the  extent  of  empires,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
XIII.  -  ’  *  *  *  - - — 


do  of  the  increafe  of  population  ?  A  vail  empire, 
and  an  immenfe  population,  may  be  two  great 
evils.  Let  there  be  few  men,  but  let  them  be 
happy  ;  let  the  empire  be  fmall,  but  well  go¬ 
verned.  The  fate  of  fmall  Hates  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  of  large  ones  to  be  difmembered. 

The  increafe  of  power,  which  moft  of  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Europe  have  flattered  themfelves 
with,  from  their  pofleffions  in  the  New  World, 
hath  for  too  long  a  time  engaged  my  attention, 
not  to  have  induced  me  frequently  to  confider 
within  myfelf,  or  to  inquire  of  men  more  enlight¬ 
ened,  what  idea  it  was  proper  to  entertain  of  fettle- 
ments  formed  at  fo  much  expence,  and  with  fo 
much  labour,  in  another  hemifphere* 

Doth  our  real  happinefs  require  the  enjoyment 
of  the  things  which  we  go  in  fearch  of  at  fuch  a 
diftance  ?  Is  it  our  fate  for  ever  to  perlevere  in 
fuch  factitious  inclinations  l  Is  man  born  eter¬ 
nally  to  wander  between  the  fky  and  the  waters  } 
Is  he  a  bird  of  pafiage,  or  doth  he  refemble  other 
animals,  whole  molt  diftant  excurfions  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited  ?  Can  the  articles  ot  commerce 
we  derive  from  thence  be  an  adequate  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  lofs  of  the  citizens  who  leave  their 
country,  to  perilh,  either  by  the  diforders  with 
which  they  are  attacked  during  their  voyage,  or 
by  the  climate  at  their  arrival  ?  At  fuch  confi- 
derable  diflance,  what  influence  can  the  laws  of 
the  mother-country  have  upon  the  fubjects  ?  and 
and  how  will  their  obedience  to  thofe  laws  be  en¬ 
forced  ?  Will  not  the  abfence  of  the  witnefifes, 

and 
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and  judges  of  ouradtions,  neceftarily  induce  cor-  B  K 
t uption  in  our  manners,  and  occafion  in  time  the 
fubverfion  of  the  moft  wife  inftitutions,  when 
virtue  and  juftice,  which  are  the  bafis  on  which 
they  are  founded,  fhall  no  longer  fubfift  ?  fey 
what  firm  tie  (hail  we  fecure  a  poffefflon,  from 
which  we  are  feparated  by  an  immenfe  interval  ? 

Hath  the  individual,  who  pafifes  his  whole  life  in 
voyages,  any  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  ?  and 
among  all  the  countries  he  is  obliged  to  traverfe, 
is  there  any  one  which  he  ftill  confiders  as  his 
own  ?  Can  colonies  interefl  themfelves  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  in  the  misfortunes  or  profperity  of 
the  mother-country  ?  and  can  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  be  very  fincerely  rejoiced  or  afflicted  at  the 
fate  of  the  colonies  ?  Do  not  the  people  feel  a 
ftrong  pfopenfity,  either  of  governing  themfelves, 
or  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  firft  power 
which  hath  ftrength  enough  to  get  poffeffion  of 
them  ?  Are  not  the  directors,  fent  over  to  go¬ 
vern  them,  confidered  as  tyrants,  who  would  be 
deftroyed,  were  it  not  for  the  refpedt  borne  to 
the  perfon  whom  they  reprefent  ?  Is  not  this 
extenfion  of  empire  contrary  to  nature  ?  and  mull: 
not  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  nature  have 
an  end  ? 

Would  the  man  be  confidered  as  bereft  of 

< 

underftanding,  who  fhould  fay  to  the  nations  s 
Your  authority  muft  either  ceafe  on  the  other 
continent,  or  you  muft  make  it  the  center  of 
your  empire?  This  is  the  alternative  you  have 
to  chiife  2  You  muft  either  remain  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  increafe  the  profperity  of  the 
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o  o  k  land  on  which  you  are  placed,  and  upon  which 
X1I,‘  you  dwell;  or  if  the  other  hemifphere  fhould 
offer  you  more  power,  ftrength,  fecunty,  or 
happinefs,  you  muft  go  and  fettle  upon  it.  Con¬ 
vey  to  it  your  authority,  and  your  arms,  your 
manners  and  your  laws  will  profper  there.  Do  ye 
think  that  your  commands  will  be  obeyed  upon 
a  fpot  where  you  do  not  refide,  when  the  abfence 
even  of  the  matter  is  always  attended  with  fome 
difacrreeable  circumftance  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  own  family  ?  The  fway  of  a  monarch  can  only  • 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom  where  he  dwells ; 
and  it  is  ftill  no  eafy  matter  to  reign  there  with 
propriety.  Wherefore,  O  fovereign  !  haft  thou 
affembled  numerous  armies  in  the  center  of  thy 
kino-dom  ?  Wherefore  are  thy  palaces  furrounded 
with  o-uards  ?  It  is  becaufe  the  perpetual  threats 
of  thy  neighbours,  the  fubmiffion  of  thy  people, 
and  the  fecurity  of  thy  facred  perfon,  require 
thefe  precautions.  Who  will  be  reiponfible  for 
the  fidelity  of  your  diftant  fobjefts  ?  Your  fcep- 
ter  cannot  reach  to  thoufands  of  leagues,  and 
your  fhips  can  but  imperfeftly  fupply  this  autho- 
ritv  This  is  the  decree  pronounced  by  fate 
upon  your  colonies:  You  muft  either  renounce 
them,  or  they  will  renounce  you.  Confider,  hat 
your  power  ceafes  of  itfelf,  beyond  the  natural  li¬ 
mits  of  your  own  dominions.  .  ..  . 

These  ideas,  which  begin  to  anfe  in  the  minds 
of  men,  would  have  excited  them  to  revolt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Every 
thing  was  then  in  commotion  in  moft  of  the 

countries  of  Europe.  The  thoughts  of  all  men 
'  were 
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were  generally  turned  towards  the  concerns  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  French  appeared  as  impa¬ 
tient  as  other  nations  to  take  a  fhare  in  them. 

Ever  fince  the  fatal  catadrophe  of  the  aflalTi- 
nation  of  the  belt  of  their  kings,  that  nation  had 
been  in  perpetual  confufion,  from  the  caprices  of 
an  intriguing  queen,  the  opprefilons  of  a  rapacious 
foreigner,  and  the  fchemes  of  a  weak-minded  fa¬ 
vourite.  A  defpotic  minifler  began  to  enflave 
her ;  when  fome  of  her  failors,  excited  as  much 
by  a  defire  of  independence,  as  by  the  allurement 
of  riches,  failed  towards  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in 
hopes  of  making  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Spanifli 
vefiels  that  frequented  thofe  feas.  Their  courage 
had  been  fuccefsful  on  many  occafions ;  but  they 
were  at  lad  obliged,  in  order  to  relit,  to  feek  for  an 
afylum,  which  they  found  at  St.  Chridopher’s  in 
1625.  This  illand  appeared  to  them  a  proper  place 
for  fecuring  the  fuccefs  of  their  expeditions,  and 
they  were  therefore  defirous  of  procuring  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  it.  Defnambuc,  their  chief,  not  only  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  form  an  eda*blilhment  there,  but 
likewife  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  w7as  either  de¬ 
firous  or  was  able  to  do,  in  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America.  Government  required,  for  this  per- 
midion  merely,  without  giving  any  afiidance  to 
the  project,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protection, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony 
that  might  be  founded. 

A  company  was  formed  in  1626,  in  order  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  concedion.  Such  was  the 
cudom  of  thofe  times,  when  trade  and  navigation 
were  yet  in  too  weak  a  date  to  be  intruded  to  pri- 
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book  vate  hands.  This  company  obtained  the  greateft 
%Jcnrh  .  privileges.  The  government  gave  them,  for 
twenty  years,  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  they 
fhould  cultivate,  and  impowered  them  to  exaft  a 
hundred  weight  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  pf 
cotton,  of  every  inhabitant  from  fixteen  to  fixty 
years  of  age.  They  were  likewife  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  buying  and  felling.  A  capital  of 
forty-five  thoufand  livres  *  only,  and  which  was 
1  never  increafed  to  three  times  that  fum,  procuied 
them  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  feemed  impofiible  to  rife  to  any  degree  of 
profperity  with  fuch  inadequate  means.  Confider- 
able  numbers,  however,  of  bold  and  enterprifing 
men  came  from  St,  Chriftopher  s,  who  hoified  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the 
company,  which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion  by 
a  few  privileges,  acted  upon  a  confident  and  ra¬ 
tional  plan,  the  date  mud  foon  have  reaped  forne 
benefit  from  this  reftlefs  difpofition.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  an  inordinate  third  of  gain  rendered 
them  unjud  and  cruel  j  a  conlequence  that  ever 
has,  and  ever  will  attend  a  fpirit  of  monopoly. 

The  Dutch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and 
offered  provifions  and  merchandize  on  far  more 
moderate  terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were 
readily  accepted.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
connexion  between  thofe  republicans  and  the  co- 
lonids,  that  could  never  afterwards  be  broken; 
and  formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to  the 
company  in  the  New  Vforld,  where  it  prevented 
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the  fale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them  B  ®  K 
in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  where  the  contra- 
band  traders  underfold  all  the  produce  of  the 
French  iflands.  Dilcouraged  by  thefe  deferved 
difappointments,  the  company  funk  into  a  total 
(late  of  inactivity,  which  deprived  them  of  molt 
of  their  emoluments,  without  leflening  any  of 
their  expences.  In  their  defpair,  they  gave  up, 
in  i6ji,  their  charter  to  a  new  company,  who  in 
their  turn  ceded  it  alio  to  another,  in  1642.  In 
vain  did  the  miniftry  facrifice  to  the  laft  company 
the  duties  they  had  referved  to  themfelves ;  this 
indulgence  could  not  change  the  pernicious 
fyftem  which  had  been  hitherto  the  perpetual 
caufe  of  all  the  calamities.  A  new  revolution  there¬ 
fore  foon  became  neceflary.  The  exhaufted  com¬ 
pany,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that  they 
might  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  en¬ 
gagements,  put  their  pofieflions  up  to  auCtion : 
they  were  moftly  bought  up  by  their  refpe&ive 
governors. 

In  1649,  Boifieret  purchafed,  for  feventy-three 
thoufand  livres  *,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the 
ifland  called  The  Saints ,  and  all  the  effects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  company  on  thefe  feveral  iflands :  he 
afterwards  parted  with  half  in  favour  of  Houel, 
his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Duparquet  paid  but 
fixty  thoufand  livres  j*  for  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 

Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years  after, 
he  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for 

*  3,0411.  13  s,  4  d.  f  2,500  k 
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his  whole  purchafe.  In  1651,  Malta  purchafed 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  *,  which  were  paid  by  the  commandant 
de  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iflands.  The 
knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intrufl  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiflration  of  them. 

The  new  poflefTors  enjoyed  an  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity,  and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  All  places,  both 
ciyil  and  military,  were  in  their  gift.  They  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies 
condemned  to  death  5  in  a  word,  they  were  fo 
many  petty  fovereigns.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
peft,  as  their  domains  were  under  their  own  in- 
ipedlion,  that  agriculture  would  make  a  rapid 
progrefs.  This  conjecture  was  in  fome  meafure 
realized,  notwithflanding  the  Cornells,  which  were 
neceffarily  fharp  and  frequent  under  fuch  mafters. 
However,  this  fecond  ft  ate  of  the  French  colonies 
did  not  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than 
the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to  furnifli  them 
with  provifions,  and  to  carry  away  the  produce, 
which  they  fold  indifcriminately  to  all  nations, 
even  to  that  which  ought  to  have  reaped  the 


foie  advantage  of  it,  becaufe  it  was  her  own 
propei  ty. 

The  mother-country  buffered  confiderably  from 
this  evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs. 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided 

over  the  finances  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had 

y 

begun  upon  a  wrong  plan.  The  habit  of  living 
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with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  admini-  book 
flration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuftomed  him  to  confi-  »_  -t— 
•der  money,  which  is  but  an  inftrument  of  circu¬ 
lation,  as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  manufactures  were  the  readied  way 
to  draw  it  from  abroad  ;  and  that  in  the  work- 
ill  ops  were  to  be  found  the  bed  refources  of  the 
date,  and  in  the  tradefmen  the  mod  ufeful  fub- 
je&sof  the  monarchy.  To  increafe  the  number  of 
thefe  men,  he  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  ne- 
cefiaries  of  life  at  a  low  price,  and  to  difcourage 
the  exportation  of  corn.  The  production  of  ma¬ 
terials  was  the  lead  objeCt  of  his  care,  and  he 
bent  his  whole  attention  to  the  manufacturing  of 
them.  This  preference  of  indudry  to  agriculture 
became  the  reigning  tade,  and  unfortunately  this 
deftruCtive  fydem  dill  prevails. 

Had  Colbert  entertained  jud  notions  of  the 
improvement  of  lands,  of  the  encouragement  it 
requires,  and  of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  mud 
enjoy,  he  would  have  purfued,  in  1664,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  from  that  which  he  adopted.  It  is 
well  know’n  that  he  redeemed  Guadalupe,  and  it’s 
dependent  ifiands,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  livres*  Martinico  for  forty  thou- 
fand  crowns  f ;  Granada  for  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres  J  ;  and  all  the  pofleffions  of  Malta  for  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  ||.  So  far  his  conduCl  de- 
ferved  commendation  :  it  was  fit  that  he  fhould  re- 
(lore  lo  many  branches  of  Sovereignty  to  the  body 
of  the  (late.  But  he  ought  never  to  have  fub- 

*  5,2081.  6  s.  8  d.  f  5,000 1. 
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k  mitted  poffefllons  of  fuch  importance  to  the  op- 
preffions  of  an  exclufive  company  ;  a  meafure  for¬ 
bidden  as  much  by  pad  experience,  as  by  reafon. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  miniftry  expe&ed  that  a 
company,  which  was  to  be  incorporated  into  thofe 
of  Africa,  Cayenne,  and  North  America,  and  in¬ 
tended  in  the  trade  that  was  beginning  to  be 
carried  on  upon  the  coads  of  St.  Domingo,  would 
obtain  a  ftrong  and  permanent  power,  as  well 
from  the  great  connections  it  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forming,  as  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  repair,  in  one  part,  the  misfortunes 
it  had  fudained  in  another.  They  thought  to  fe- 
cure  the  future  fplendour  of  the  company,  by 
lending  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  free  from  intered  for  four  years,  by 
permitting  the  exportation  of  all  provifions  duty¬ 
free  into  their  fettlements,  and  by  prohibiting, 
as  much  as  they  could,  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  never  in  any  flounfhing  date.  The 
errors  they  fell  into  feemed  to  increafe,  in  propor¬ 
tion-  to  the  number  of  conceQions  that  had  been 
injudicioufly  granted  to  them.  The  knavery  of 
their  agents,  the  dejeCtion  of  the  colonids,  the 
devadations  of  war,  with  other  caufes,  concurred 
to  throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmod  confufion. 
Their  ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  ine¬ 
vitable  in  1674,  when  the  date  judged  it  proper 
to  pay  off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three 

millions  five  hundred  and  twenty- three  thoufand 
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Jivres  *,  and  to  reimburfe  them  their  capital  of  B  °  K 
one  million  two  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  livres  f ,  Thefe  ge¬ 
nerous  terms  reftored  to  the  body  of  the  ftate 
thofe  valuable  poffeffions  which  had  been  hither¬ 
to,  as  it  were,  alienated  from  it.  The  colonies 
became  entirely  French,  and  all  the  citizens, 
without  diflinclion,  were  at  liberty  to  go  and 
fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  communication  with 

them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exprefs  the  tranfports  ThcFrenck 
of  joy  which  this  event  excited  in  the  iflands.  cover  their 
They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under  obftacies 
which  they  had  fo  long  been  oppreffed,  and  no- 
thing  feemed  capable  of  abating,  for  the  future,  fuccefs. 
the  a£tive  fpirit  of  labour  and  induftry.  Every 
individual  gave  a  full  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and 
thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of  making  an  immenfe 
fortune.  If  they  were  deceived  in  thefe  expe&a-* 
tions,  this  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  their 
prefumption  or  their  indolence.  Their  hopes 
were  very  natural,  and  their  whole  conduft  was 
fuch  as  juftified  and  confirmed  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  prejudices  of  the  mother-country 
threw  infurmountable  difficulties  in  their  wav. 

First,  it  was  required,  even  in  the  iflands,  that 
every  free  man,  and  every  flave  of  either  fex,  ffiould 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
raw  fugar.  It  was  in  vain  urged,  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  impofed  upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only 
wit^  the  mother-country,  was  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
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harddiip,  and  a  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  other  taxes.  Thefe  reprefenta- 
tions  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Whether  from  neceffity,  or  from  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  government,  thofe  cultivators 
who  ought  to  have  been  afiided  v/ith  loans  with¬ 
out  intereft,  or  with  gratuities,  faw  part  of  their 
harved  colle<5led  by  greedy  farmers  of  the  reve¬ 
nue;  which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their  own 
fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have  increafed  their 
produce. 

While  the  iflands  were  thus  deprived  of  part 
of  their  produce,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  tak¬ 
ing  effeftual  meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the 
price  of  what  was  left  them.  .  The  privilege  of 
buying  it  up,  was  limited  to  a  few  fea-ports. 
This  was  a  manifed  infringement  of  the  effential 
rights  veiled  in  the  other  harbours  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  but  to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  redriftion,  becaufe  it  lefiened  the  number 
of  buyers  and  fellers  on  the  coafls. 

To  this  difadvantage  another  foon  fucceeded. 
The  miniflry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  fo¬ 
reign  vefiels  from  thofe  didant  pofleffions,  and 
had  fucceeded,  becaufe  they  were  in  earned. 
Thefe  navigators  obtained,  from  motives  of  in- 
tered,  the  privilege  that  .was  denied  them  by  the 
laws.  They  purchafed  of  the  French  merchants 
pafifes  to  go  to  the  colonies,  where  they  took  in 
their  ladings,  and  carried  them  direclly  to  their 
own  country.  This  difhonedy  might  have  been 
punifhed  and  fupprefled  by  a  variety  of  methods ; 

but  the  mod  deftru&ive  one  was  adopted.  All 
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fhips  were  required  to  give  in  their  return*  not  B  ®  °  K* 
only  at  home*  but  likewife  at  the  ports  from  v— 
whence  they  had  failed.  This  redraint  neceffarily 
occafioned  a  confiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe, 
and  could  not  fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  Ame¬ 
rican  commodities. 

Their  increafe  was  alfo  checked  by  the  duties 

with  which  they  were  overladen  ;  tobacco  W2S 

fubjeCted  to  a  duty  of  20  fols*  per  pound.  The 

ufe  of  indigo  was  at  fird  prohibited  in  the  dyes 

of  the  kingdom*  under  a  pretence  that  it  fpoiled 

them,  and  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  one  of 

the  cultures  of  the  mother-country.  But  when 

* 

the  mod  obftinate  perfons  had  been  convinced 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  indigo,  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  padel,  or  even  when  ufed  alone*  ren¬ 
dered  the  colours  more  beautiful  and  more  lad¬ 
ing,  government  confined  itfelf  to  the  loading 
of  it  with  taxes.  They  were  fo  heavy  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  exportation  of  it  impoflible*  It  was  not 
till  1693,  that  the  tax  was  taken  off  the  indigo, 
which  was  intended  for  foreigners. 

The  cacao  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  mo¬ 
nopoly,  only  to  be  fubjeCted,  in  1693,  to  a  duty 
of  15  fols  \  per  pound,  although  it  was  fold  for 
no  more  than  5  fols  j  in  the  colonies.  It’s  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  kingdom  was  at  fird  allowed 
only  by  Rouen  and  Marfeilles,  and  by  this  latter 
port  alone,  fince  the  pretended  liberty  granted 
to  it. 

*  10  d.  f  7§d.  t 
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Cotton*  which  hid  at  fifft  efcaped  the  vigours 
of  the  treafury,  Was  taxed  3  livres  *  per  hundred 
weight  in  1664.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  half 
of  this  impoft  was  taken  off  in  1691.  This  mo¬ 
dification  could  not  renew  the  plants  that  had 
been  extirpated. 

The  confumption  of  ginger,  which  hath  fome 
of  the  qualities  of  pepper,  and  which  might 
eafily  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum,  ought  to  have 
been  encouraged.  A  flop  was  put  to  it  by  a  duty 
of  6  livres  f  per  quintal.  It  was  afterwards  re¬ 
duced  to  15  fols  J ;  but  at  that  period,  the  lowed 
clafs  of  citizens  had  contraded  a  diflike  for  that 

s 

fpice,  which  it  was  impoflible  to  conquer. 

The  American  cafFia  was  purchafed  in  France 
for  one  quarter  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  that 
of  the  Levant.  If  a  proper  analyfis  had  been 
made  of  it,  it  would  have  difpelled  the  prejudi¬ 
ces  which  were  the  caufe  of  this  enormous  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price.  But  government  neveT 
thought  of  any  expedient  which  might  tend  to 
increafe  the  riches  of  their  poffeffions. 

Sugar  was  the  richeft  produdion  of  the  iflands 
till  1669,  the  dired  exportation  of  it  into  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  had  been  allowed,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  provifions  of  the  colonies.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  was  ordered,  that  it  fhould  be  only  depo- 
fited  in  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  neceffarily  enhanced  it’s  price,  and 
foreigners,  who  could  purchafe  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  in  other  parts,  con  traded  the  habi  t  of  going 
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that  was  taken  of  liberating  the  fugar  from  the  *_  -  --  « 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  which  it  had  paid  on  it’s  ar¬ 
rival,  was  the  means  of  preferving  fome  purcha- 
fers.  A  frcfh  miftake  completed  the  ruin  of  this 
branch  of  trade. 

The  refiners,  in  1682,  petitioned  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  raw  fugar  might  be  prohibited;  in 
which  they  feemed  to  be  influenced  merely  by 
public  good.  They  alleged  that  it  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  found  principles,  that  the  original 
produce  fhould  be  fent  away  to  fupport  foreign 
manufactures,  and  that  the  date  fhould  volunta¬ 
rily  deprive  itfelf  of  the  profits  of  fo  valuable  a 
labour.  This  plaufible  reafoning  made  too  great 
an  impreffion  on  Colbert;  and  the  confequence 
of  it  was,  that  the  refining  of  fugar  was  kept  up 
at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  and  the  art  itfelf  ne¬ 
ver  received  any  improvement.  This  was  not 
approved  by  the  people  who  confumed  this  article: 
the  French  fugar-trade  fank,  and  that  of  the  rival 
nations  was  vifibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifts,  obferving  that  the  fyftem 
was  not  dropped  notwithftanding  this  fatal  expe¬ 
riment,  folicited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars. 

They  were  fupplied  with  fo  many  conveniences 
to  go  through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence, 
that  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  foon 
recover  that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign 
markets.  This  change  was  more  than  probable, 
had  not  every  hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar 
they  fent  home  been  clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight 

livres 
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livres  *  on  entering  the  kingdom.  All  that  could 
be  done,  notwithflanding  this  heavy  impofition, 
was  to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  French  re¬ 
finers  refiding  in  the  kingdom.  The  produce  of 
the  fugar- houfes  in  France,  and  of  thole  in  the 
colonies,  were  entirely  confumed  within  the  em¬ 
pire  j  and  thus  an  important  branch  of  trade  was 
given  up,  rather  than  it  would  be  acknowleged, 
that  a  miftake  had  been  committed  in  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  raw  fugars. 

From  this  period  the  colonies,  which  fupplied 
twenty-feven  millions  weight  of  fugar,  could  not 
difpofe  of  the  whole  of  it  in  the  mother-country, 
which  confumed  but  twenty  millions.  As  the  con-- 
fumption  of  it  decreafed,  no  more  was  cultivated 
than  was  ablolutely  neceflary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procels  of  time;  and,  be¬ 
fore  this  was  effe&ed,  the  commodity  fell  to  an 
exceeding  low  price.  This  decreafe  in  the  value, 
which  was  alfo  owen  to  the  negligent  manner  of 
making  it,  was  fo  great,  that  raw  fugar,  which 
fold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  livres  t  fer  hundred 
in  1682,  fetched  no  more  than  five  or  fix  J  in 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would 
have  made  it  impoffible  for  the  colonifts  to  in- 
creafe  the  nuaaber  of  their  fiaves,  even  if  the  go¬ 
vernment,  by  it’s  conduct,  had  not  contributed  to 
this  misfortune.  The  Negro  trade  was  always 

in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies,  who  im- 

.  *  •  ^  *. 
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ported  but  few,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  felling 
them  at  a  better  price.  We  have  good  authority 
to  a  {Terr,  that  in  i6p8  there  were  not  twenty 
thoufand  Negroes  in  thofe  numerous  fettlements; 
and  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  moft  of  thefe 
had  been  brought  in  by  contraband  traders. 
Fifty-four  fhips  of  a  moderate  fize  were  Effi¬ 
cient  to  bring  over  the  whole  produce  of  thefe 
colonies. 

The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under 
fo  many  difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  not 
forfake  them,  and  carry  the  fruit  of  their  induftry 
to  other  places,  their  perfeverance,  muft  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  refources  that  did  not  depend  upon  ad- 
minifiration.  When  fome  production  was  op- 
preffied,  the  planter  turned  his  attention  fudden- 
ly  to  another,  which  had  not  yet  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  treafury,  or  which  they  were  appre- 
henfive  of  crufhing  in  it’s  infancy.  The  coafts 
were  never  Efficiently  guarded  to  prevent  all  the 
connections  formed  with  foreign  navigators.  The 
plunders  of  the  free-booters  were  fometimes  con¬ 
verted  into  advances  for  culture.  At  length  the 
propenfity  which  was  daily  increafing  in  the  Old 
World  for  the  productions  of  the  New,  greatly 
encouraged  the  multiplication  of  them.  Thefe 
means,  however,  would  never  have  been  Efficient 
to  raife  the  French  colonies  from  their  ftate  of 
languor.  A  great  revolution  was  neceflary,  and 
it  was  brought  about  in  1716. 

At  this  period,  a  plain  and  Ample  regulation 
was  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  a  multitude  of  equivocal 
orders,  which  rapacious  officers  of  the  revenue  had, 
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book  from  time  to  time,  extorted  from  the  wants  and 
X,1‘-  weaknefs  of  government.  The  merchandize  de¬ 
fined  for  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  all 
taxes.  The  duties  upon  American  commodities 
defigned  for  home-confumption  were  greatly 
lowered.  The  goods  brought  over  for  exporta¬ 
tion  were  to  be  entered  and  cleared  out  freely, 
upon  paying  three  per  cent.  The  duties  laid  upon 
foreign  fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cafes  of  re-exportation  in  the  ports  of 

Bayonne  and  Marfeilles. 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote 
pofiefiions,  the  mother-country  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  own  interefts.  All  merchandize  prohibited 
at  home,  was  alfo  forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To 
1  ecu  re  the  preference  to  it’s  own  manufactures,  it 
was  enaCted,  that  even  fuch  commodities  as  were 
not  prohibted  fliould  pay  duty  on  their  entry 
into  France,  although  they  were  deftined  for  the 
colonies.  Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  could  not  furnifh  in  competition,  was  exempted 
*  \ 

from  this  duty. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
a  one  as  the  times  would  admit  of,  if  the  ediCt 
had  allowed  that  the  trade  from  America,  which 
till  then  had  been  confined  to  a  few  fea-ports, 
fhould  be  general ;  and  if  it  had  releafed  Ihips 
from  the  neceflity  of  returning  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came.  Theft  reftraints  limited  the 
number  of  feamen,  raifed  the  expences  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  prevented  the  exportation  of  the 
productions  of  the  country.  The  perfons  who 
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were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ought  to  have  B  0  °  & 
been  fenlible  of  thefe  inconveniencies,  and  no 
doubt  intended  one  day  to  relfore  to  trade  that 
freedom  and  fpirft  which  alone  can  make  it  flou- 
rifh.  They  were  probably  forced  to  facrifice  their 
own  views  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  power,  who 

openly  difapproved  of  whatever  oppofed  their  own 
interell. 


Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs,  the  colo- 
nifts,  who  had  relu&antly  given  lip  the  hopes  of 
an  excellent  foil,  bellowed  their  utmoft  induflry 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  they  were  allowed  that  liberty* 
■f  heir  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  nations.  If  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the  New 
World,  had.  only  forefeen,  what  they  learned 
from  experience  a  century  later,  the  flate  might 
foon  have  enjoyed,  from  the  advantages  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  wealth  which  would  have  added 
more  to  it’s  profperity  than  conquefls;  it  would 
not  then  have  been  as  much  ruined  by  it’s  vi&o- 
ries  as  by  it  s  defeats.  Thole  prudent  minillers, 
who  repaired  the  Ioffes  of  war  by  a  happy  revor> 
lution  in  trade,  would  not  have  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  lee  that  Santa  Cruz  was  evacuated  in 
1696,  and  St.  Chriftopher’s  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  Their  concern  would  have  been 
greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen  that 
in  1763  the  Fiench  would  be  reduced  to  deliver 
up  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh,  Strange  infa¬ 
tuation  of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  rather  of 
kings !  After  facrificing  thoufands  of  lives  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  to  preferve  a  remote  polfelfion,  a 
greater  number  mull  Hill  be  lavillied  to  lofe  it. 

C  2  Yet 
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Yet  France  has  fome  important  colonies  left :  let 
us  begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of 

all  the  reft. 

The  people,  who  roved  about  this  vaft  tra£l,  j 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  were  di-  j 

vided  into  feveral  nations,  none  of  which  were  ■ 

very  numerous.  Their  manners  were  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern  continent. 
The  Caribs  only,  who  from  their  numbers  and 
courage  were  more  turbulent  than  the  reft,  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  by  a  remarkable  cullom  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs.  To  be  qualified  to  go¬ 
vern  fuch  a  people,  it  was  neceliary  a  man  fhould 
have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowlege,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ;  and  that 
he  ftiould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe 
luperior  qualifications. 

The  man,  who  afpired  to  the  honour  of  com¬ 
manding  his  brethren,  was  previoufly  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and 
fi filing,  and  with  all  the  fprings  and  roads.  He 
was  obliged  to  endure  long  and  fevere  fails ;  and 
was  afterwards  expofed  to  carry  burdens  of  an 
enormous  weight.  He  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights 
as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  carbet  or 
principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the  waift  in  an 
ant’s  neft,  where  he  remained  for  a  confiderable 
time  expofed  to  fliarp  and  bloody  flings.  If  in 
all  thefe  fituations  he  fiiewed  a  ftrength  and  forti¬ 
tude  fit  to  fupport  the  clangers  and  hardfhips  in¬ 
cident  to  the  lives  of  favages;  if  he  was  one 
who  could  endure  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing ; 

he  was  declared  fit  to  be  their  chief.  He  with¬ 
drew. 
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drew,  however,  as  if  confcious  of  what  his  in-  book 

Xllla 

tended  dignity  required,  and  concealed  himfelf  v _ 

under  thick  bulhes.  The  people  went  out  to  feek 
him  in  a  retreat,  which  made  him  more  defend¬ 
ing  of  the  polt  he  feemed  to  decline.  Each  of  the 
affidants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  Ihew  him,  that, 
being  raifed  from  the  dud  by  his  equals,  it  was 
in  their  power  to  fink  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  he 
lhould.be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  dation. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Here 
we  behold  favages  who  had  juder  notions  of  fo- 
vereignty,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  their 
privileges,  than  mod  civilized  nations  are.  After 
this  political  leffon,  all  the  bows  and  arrows  were 
throw’n  at  his  feet;  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to 
his  laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the 
Spaniard  Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  fird  landed  there  in 
1499,  W!t^  Americus  Vefpucius  and  John  de 
Cofa.  He  went  over  a  part  of  it ;  but  this  expe¬ 
dition  afforded  him  only  a  fuperficial  knowlege 
of  fo  vad  a  country.  Many  others  were  under¬ 
taken  at  a  greater  expence,  but  they  proved  dill 
more  unfuccefsful.  They  were,  however,  diH 
continued,  from  a  motive  which  ever  did  and  ever 
will  deceive  mankind. 

A  report  had  prevailed,  though  it’s  origin 
could  not  be  difcovered,  that,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a  country  know’n  by 
the  name  of  El  Dorado,  which  contained  immenfe 
riches  in  gold  and  precious  dones;  more  mines 
and  treafures  than  ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 

*Y  -  . 

found.  This  fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ardent 
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book  imagination  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  na-, 

y ,  -  i  tion  in  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of 
the  mod  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  in 
a  country  abounding  in  Angular  characters,  was 
feized  with  this  enthufiafm.  He  was  pafiionately 
fond  of  every  thing  that  was  magnificent;  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  reputation  fuperior  to  that  of  the  greateft 
men ;  he  had  more  ltnowlege  than  thofe  whofe 
immediate  purfuit  was  learning;  he  poffeffed  a 
freedom  of  thinking  uncommon  in  thofe  days; 
and  had  a  kind  of  romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments 
and  behaviour.  This  determined  him,  in  1595^ 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Guiana;  but  he  return¬ 
ed  without  difcovering  any  thing  relative  to  the 
objedt  of  his  voyage.  On  his  return,  however, 
he  publilhed  an  account,  full  of  the  moil  brilliant 
impoftures  that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of 
mankind. 

So  fplendid  a  teftimony,  determined  fome 
Frenchmen,  in  1604,  to  fail  towards  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  direftion  of  la  Ravardiere.  Other 
adventurers  of  their  nation  foon  followed  their 
example.  They  all  fubmitted  to  incredible  fa¬ 
tigues.  At  length  fome  of  them,  rather  difcourag- 
ed  by  the  infinite  labours  they  underwent,  than 
undeceived  in  their  expeftations,  fettled  on  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne. 

.  Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this 

The  *  rench  • 

<.«ie  in  fifing  fettlement  might  prove  advantageous,  united 

“  a"d  their  flock  in  1643.  They  intruded  their  affairs 

n'centty1."8  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  ferocious  difpofition, 

' Kn  U  y  named  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who,  having  declar- 
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ed  war  both  againft  the  colonifts  and  the  favages,  B  °  o  K 
was  foon  mafiacred.  i  —  —  j 

This  cataftrophe  having  checked  the  ardour 
of  the  aftociates,  a  new  company  was  eftablifhed 
in  1651,  which  feemed  to  promife  to  be  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  former.  They  fet 
out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
collect,  in  Paris  itfelf,  feven  or  eight  hundred  co¬ 
lonifts.  Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
fail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately, 
the  virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivaulf,  who  was  the 
principal  promoter  of  this  undertaking,  and  was 
to  have  had  the  management  of  it  as  diredtor- 
general,  was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his 
boat.  Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who 
was  going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  aftafti- 
nated  in  the  paftage.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this 
adt,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into  a 
flourifhing  condition,  behaved  there  in  as  atro¬ 
cious  a  manner  as  might  be  expecled  from  fo 
horrid  a  beginning.  They  hanged  one  of  their 
own  number;  two  died  ;  three  were  banifhed  to  a 
defart  iftand ;  the  reft  abandoned  themfelves  to 
every  kind  of  excefs.  The  commandant  of  the 
citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch,  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon.  The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger, 
poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had 
been  rouzed  by  numberlefs  provocations,  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  being  able  to  get  over  to  the 
Leeward  Iflands  in  a  boat  and  two  canoes.  They 
abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition,  ^rms,  and  mer¬ 
chandize,  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead  bodies  of 
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b  o  o  k  their  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
v  — >  they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

A  new  company  was  formed  in  1663,  under  the 
direction  of  La  Barre,  mafter  of  requefts.  Their 
capital  was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *.  The  affiftance,  they  obtained  from  the 
miniftry,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,  had  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  firft  pofTefTors.  A  year 
after,  this  inconfiderable  body  made  a  part  of  the 
great  company,  to  which  were  united  all  thofe 
that  the  nation  had  formed  for  Africa  and  the 
New  World,  In  1667,  Cayenne  was  infulted, 
pillaged,  and  abandoned  by  the  En^lifh ;  the  co- 
lonifts,  who  had  Bed  from  it,  took  pofTefTion  of  it 
again  ;  and  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1672 
by  the  fubje&s  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
could  not  keep  it  longer  than  to  the  year  1676. 
At  this  period  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Marfhal 
D’Etrees  \  but  the  colony  hath  not  been  attacked 
fince. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but 
juft  begun  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  to  enjoy  fome 
tranquillity,  when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
it’s  fuccefs.  Some  pirates,  laden  with  fpoils  they 
had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed 
there;  and,  what  was  of  greater  confequence,  re- 
folved  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands.  It  was  probable  that  their  plan 
would  be  profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their 
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means  were  great;  when  Ducafle  propofed  to  book.' 
them  in  1688  the  plundering  of  Surinam.  This  *  XIvIL  - 
excited  their  natural  turn  for  plunder;  the  new 
colonifts  became  pirates  again,  and  almoft  all  the 
inhabitants  followed  their  example. 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of 
the  beuegers  fell  in  the  attack ;  the  reft  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  fent  to  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  where 
they  fettled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered 
this  lofs.  Far  from  extending  into  Guiana,  it 
has  never  been  in  a  profperous  ftate  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the 
continent  by  one  river,  which  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  may  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagued 
in  circumference.  By  a  particular  formation,  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  iflands,  the  land  is  high 
near  the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle. 

Hence  it  is  interfered  with  fo  many  morafles, 
that  all  communication  is  almoft  impracticable! 

The  only  town  in  the  colony  is  built  in  a  plain  of 
two  miles  in  extent,  where  navigable  canals  might 
have  been  made  with  eafe,  though  care  hath  not 
even  been  taken  to  drain  the  waters  from  it. 

This  village  confifts  of  a  number  of  barracks, 
heaped  upon  one  another  without  order  or  con¬ 
venience,  where  fevers  are  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  falubrity 
of  the  fpot.  It  is  defended  by  a  covered  way,  a 
large  ditch,  a  mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  rather  a  confiderable 
eminence,  of  which  a  redoubt  has  been  made, 
that  is  called  the  fort,  where  forty  men  might  be 
able  to  capitulate  after  the  place  had  been  taken. 

The 
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book  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  hath  not  much 
,  XIy11,  j  more  than  thirteen  feet  water.  The  fhips  might 
touch  the  ground  at  fourteen  feet,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  the  mud  is  fcft,  and  the  keel  may  be  driven 
into  it  without  danger. 

The  firft  productions  of  Cayenne  were,  the 
arnotto,  cotton,  and  fugar.  It  was  the  firft  of 
all  the  French  colonies  that  cultivated  coffee; 
which  was  brought  thither,  as  it  hath  always  been, 
and  perhaps  is  ftill  believed,  in  1721  by  fome 
deferters,  who  purchafed  their  pardon  by  convey¬ 
ing  it  from  Surinam,  where  they  had  taken  re¬ 
fuse.  An  accurate  hiftorian,  hath  lately  affirm¬ 
ed  probably  from  authentic  information,  that 
this  plant  was  aprefentof  M.  de  la  Motte  Aigron, 
who,  in  1722,  had  the  dexterity  to  bring  away 
from  this  Dutch  fettlement,  fome  frefh  coffee 
berries,  notwithftanding  the  ftrit  prohibition 
there  is  againft  exporting  any  of  them  in  the  pods. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  after,  cocoa  was  planted. 

In  175-2,  260,541  pounds  weight  of  arnotto, 
80,363  pounds  of  fugar,  17,919  pounds  of  cotton, 
26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  cocoa, 
and  618  trees  for  timber,  were  exported  from  the 
colony.  All  thefe  articles  were  the  refult  of  the 
labour  of  ninety  French  families,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Indians,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks; 
which  made  up  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

The  court  of  Such,  and  weaker  ftill,  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne, 
verfaiiies  ^1763,  the  court  of  Verfailles  endeavour- 

renderGui-  e(j  t0  render  it  extremely  fiourifhing,  by  a  fyftem 
jngfiiUnqui-  which  occafioned  a  general  aftonifhment.  The 
&  "  French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 
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an  unfuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  had 
determined  the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with 
the  ceffion  of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  ap¬ 
peared  equally  neceffary  to  make  the  nation  for¬ 
get  her  diftreffes,  and  the  errors  that  had  been 
the  caufe  of  them.  The  profpeCl  of  better  fortune 
might  amufe  the  people,  and  filence  their  cla¬ 
mours  ;  while  their  attention  was  removed  from 
poffeffions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards 
Guiana,  which,  it  was  pretended,  would  com- 
penfate  all  their  misfortunes. 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  who 
appeared  to  be  the  befl:  informed  of  the  fituation 
of  things.  A  fettlement  formed  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  at  a  period  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  impetuoufly  urged  to  great:  undertakings; 
a  fettlement,  the  labours  of  which  had  not  been 
ruined  by  civil  difcords,  nor  by  foreign  wars;  a 
fettlement,  which  had  been  ruled  by  prudent  di¬ 
rectors,  with  attention  and  difintereftednefs ;  a 
fettlement,  which  had  always  experienced  the  fa¬ 
vours  of  government  and  the  affiftance  of  trade : 
a  fettlement,  where  there  was  a  conftant  and  cer¬ 
tain  mart  for  the  productions ;  yet,  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  this  fettlement  was  of  no  confequence. 
No  plantation  had  ever  been  feen  to  flourifh;  no 
fortune  had  ever  been  raifed  in  it.  Mifery  and 
obfcurity  had  obftinately  attended  at  thofe  pe¬ 
riods,  when  the  other  French  poffeffions  in  Ame¬ 
rica  aftonifhed  the  Old  and  the  New  World  by 
their  fplendour  and  by  their  riches.  It’s  fate, 
far  from  being  amended  by  time  and  by  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowlege,  was  become  daily  more 
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book  unfortunate.  How  therefore  could  it  poflibly 
.  X111,  .  fulfil  the  important  deftiny  that  was  prepared  for 
it  ?  Thefe  considerations  did  not  reftrain  the  mi¬ 
ni  ftry.  Let  us  hear  what  hath  been  faid  in  jufti- 
fication  of  their  views. 

America*  when  it  was  firft  invaded  by  Europe, 
exhibited  to  it  two  regions  entirely  different  from 
each  other,  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  North.  The  firft  prefented  to  the 
third  of  gold,  innumerable  objects  of  gratifica¬ 
tion;  various  allurements  to  cupidity,  to  idle- 
nefs,  repofe ;  to  voluptuoufnefs  its  incitement; 
to  luxury  it’s  refources.  That  nation,  which  firft 
took  pofiefTion  of  it,  muft  have  dazzled  by  it's 
fplendour,  and  feduced  men  by  the  image  of  its 
happinefs.  An  opulence  as  drifting  as  it  was 
rapid,  could  not  fail  of  giving  it  in  |he  Old  World 
an  influence  fo  much  the  more  extenfive,  as  the 
nature  of  true  riches  was  unknov/n  there,  and  as 
it’s  rivals  found  themfelves  fuddenly  plunged  into 
a  ftate  of  relative  indigence,  as  infupportable  as 
that  which  is  real.  It’s  new  domain  was  the  coun¬ 
try  calculated  for  defpotifm.  The  heat  prevailing 
there  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  body;  and 
indolence,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a  ferti¬ 
lity  which  fupplies  all  wants  without  labour,  de¬ 
prived  the  foul  of  all  it’s  energy.  This  country 
fubmitted  to  it’s  deftiny.  The  people  who  inha* 
bited  it  were  flaves  who  waited  for  a  mafter  ;  he 
came,  and  ordered  them  to  obey,  and  his  com¬ 
mands  were  refpeCted.  The  fpirit  of  abfolute 
monarchy  was  a  production  of  the  foil,  which 

he  found  already  formed  there;  but  he  alfo  found 

an 
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an  impending  enemy  to  which  nothing  can  refid,  B  £  K 

and  which,  in  it’s  turn,  muft  necefiarily  fubdue  v _ y — -j 

himj  this  was  the  climate.  In  the  fird  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  conqued,  the  ufurper  formed  the  mod 
extenfive  projects,  and  conceived  hopes  appa¬ 
rently  the  bed  founded.  He  confidered  the  fign 
of  wealth  as  the  pladic  and  preferving  principle 
of  political  drength  ;  and  how  is  it  poflible  that  he 
fliould  not  have  been  deceived  in  this  particular  ? 

If  we  have  got  rid  of  this  prejudice,  it  is  perhaps 
to  the  difaders  of  that  power  that  we  owe  this  great 
lefion.  They  imagined,  that  with  gold  they 
could  keep  the  nations  in  their  pay,  as  they 
kept  the  Negroes  in  their  chains;  and  never 
confidered  that  this  gold,  which  procured  them 
jealous  allies,  would  turn  them  into  fo  many 
powerful  adverfaries;  who,  uniting  their  arms 
with  the  riches  they  received,  would  make  ufe 
of  this  double  power  to  effeCt  their  ruin. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North  America  could 
only  attract  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes 
no  productions  but  what  are  common  and  necefia- 

A 

ry;  and  which,  for  that  very  reafon,  are  a  condant 
fource  of  wealth  and  drength.  It  favours  popula¬ 
tion,  by  fupplying  materials  for  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpecies  of  hufbandry  which  fixes  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  families ;  and,  as  it  does  not  excite  inor¬ 
dinate  defires,  is  a  fecurity  againd  invafion.  It 
reaches  through  an  immenfe  continent,  and  pre- 
fents  a  large  extent  of  country,  on  every  fide,  open 
to  navigation.  It’s  coads  are  waihed  by  a  fea  which, 
is  generally  navigable,  and  abounds  with  harbours. 

The  colonids  are  not  at  fo  great  a  didance  from 

the 
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the  mother-country;  they  live  in  a  climate  more 
analogous  to  their  own;  and  in  a  fituation  that  is 
fit  for  hunting,  fifhing,  hufbandry,  and  for  all  the 
manly  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve  the 
flrength  of  the  body,  and  are  prefervatives  againft 
the  vices  that  taint  the  mind.  Thus,  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  the  North  will  have  the  fuperiority 
over  the  South.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  in¬ 
habitants  and  plantations:  while  the  other  will 
lavifh  it's  voluptuous  liquors,  and  it's  golden 
mines.  The  one  will  be  able  to  civilize  the  fa- 
vage  nations  by  it’s  intercourfe  with  a  free  peo¬ 
ple;  the  other  will  only  produce  a  monflrous 
mixture  of  a  race  of  flavcs  with  a  nation  of  ty¬ 
rants,  which  can  never  acquire  any  degree  of 

flrength. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies  to  have  their  refources  for  population  and 
flrength  in  the  North,  where  they  might  exchange 
the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thoie  of  neceflity, 
and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford 
them  fuccours  if  they  were  attacked ;  a  retreat 
in  cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land- 
forces  to  balance  the  weaknefs  or  tneir  naval  re- 


fources. 

Before  the  laft  war,  the  French  fouthern  colo¬ 
nies  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Canada,  by  it’s  fitua¬ 
tion,  the  warlike  genius  of  it  s  inhabitants,  their 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations  in  friendfhip  with 
the  French,  and  fond  of  the  franknefs  and  freedom 
of  their  manners,  might  balance,  or  at  lead  give 
umbrage  to  New  England.  The  lofs  of  that  great 
continent  determined  the  French  minifliy  to  feek 
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for  fupport  from  another.  Guiana  was  thought  a 
very  proper  fituation  for  this  purpofe,  if  a  free  and 
national  population  could  be  eftablifhed  there* 
which  might  be  able  to  refill  foreign  attacks*  and, 
in  courfe  of  time,  to  furnilh  a  fpeedy  afliltance  to 
the  other  colonies*  when  circumllances  might  re¬ 
quire  it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyllem  of  the  minifler. 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  that  a  part  of  the 
world,  thus  inhabited,  could  never  enrich  the 
mother- country  by  the  produce  of  fuch  commo¬ 
dities  as  are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  colonies. 
He  was  too  intelligent  not  to  know,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  felling,  without  complying 
with  the  general  run  of  the  market;  and  that 
this  cannot  be  done  but  by  producing  faleable 
commodities  at  the  fame  rate  as  other  nations  can 
afford  them ;  and  that  labours,  executed  by  free 
men,  mull  of  necefiity  bear  a  much  higher  price 
than  thofe  that  are  exacted  from  Haves. 

The  meafures  were  directed  by  an  active  mi- 
nifter.  As  a  wife  politician,  who  does  not  facri- 
fice  fafety  to  wealth,  he  only  propofed  to  raife  a 
bulwark  to  protect  the  French  poffefiions.  As 
a  philofopher,  who  feels  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  knows  and  refpedts  the  rights  of  humanity* 
he  wifhed  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  deferc  re¬ 
gions  with  free  men.  But  genius,  efpecially 
when  too  impatient  of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee 
every  circumltance.  The  millake  proceeded 
from  fuppofing,  that  Europeans  would  be  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  culti¬ 
vation  under  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  that  men,  who 
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book  quitted  their  own  country  only  in  hopes  of  living 
with  greater  fatisfa&ion  in  another,  would  accom¬ 
modate  themfelves  to  the  precarious  fubfiftence  of 
a  favage  life,  in  a  worfe  climate  than  that  which 

they  had  left. 

This  bad  fyftem,  which  the  government  was 
draw’n  into  by  a  fet  of  enterprifing  men,  who 
were  either  milled  by  their  preemption,  or  who 
facrificed  the  public  good  to  their  own  private 
views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed,  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  Every  thing  was 
blended  together,  without  any  principle  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  without  confidering  in  what  manner  Na¬ 
ture  had  adapted  the  feveral  lands  to  the  men  who 
were  to  inhabit  them.  The  inhabitants  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  claffes,  the  proprietors  and  the  mer¬ 
cenaries,  It  was  not  confidered  that  this  divifion, 
at  prefent  eftablilhed  in  Europe,  and  in  moil  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  re¬ 
volutions,  and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which 
time  produces ;  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
arefs  of  civilization,  not  the  bafts  and  foundation 
of  fociety,  which  in  ids  origin  requires  that  all  ids 
members  ihould  have  fome  property.  Colonies, 
which  are  new  populations  and  new  focieties, 
ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It  was 
broken  through  at  the  very  firft  effablifhment  of 
the  colony,  by  allotting  lands  in  Guiana  to  thole 
only  who  were  able  to  advance  a  certain  fund  for 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Others,  whofe  defires 
were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded 
from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  an  error 

equally  contrary  to  found  policy  and  humanity, 
”  Had 
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Had  a  portion  of  land  been  given  to  every  new  B  °  0  k 
inhabitant  that  was  fent  over  to  this  barren  and 
defert  country,  each  perfon  would  have  cultivated 
his  own  fpot,  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abi¬ 
lities  3  one,  by  the  means  his  nnoftey  would  have 
afforded  him  3  another,  by  his  own  labour.  It 
was  neceffary  that  thofe,  who  were  poffeffed  of  a 
capital,  fhould  neither  be  difcouraged,  becaufe 
they  were  men  of  great  importance  to  a  rifing 
Colony  3  nor  that  they  Ihould  have  an  ex  cl  u  five 
preference  given  them,  left  it  fhould  prevent 
them  from  having  alfiftants  who  might  be  willing 
to  be  dependent  m  them,  ft  was  affo  indifpen- 
libly  necoftary,  that  every  member  of  the  new 
Colony  fhould  be  offered  fome  property,  with 
which  he  might  employ  his  labour,  his  induftry, 
his  money,  in  a  word,  his;  greater  or  lefs  powers 
to  his  advantage.  It  ought  to  have  been  fore¬ 
feet  that  Europeans,  in  whatever  fituation  they 
were,  would  not  quit  their  own  country,  but  with 
the  hopes  of  improving  their  fortune  *  and  that' 
deceiving  their  hopes  and  confidence  in  this  re- 
fp'edf,  would  be  an  effeflual  way  to  ruin  the  co¬ 
lony  intended  to  be  e'ftabtifhed. 

Men,,  who  are  tranfplanted  into  uncultivated 
regions,  are  furrounded  with  wants  of  every  kind  5 
the  beft-dire&ed,  and  mol  continued  labours, 
cannot  prevent  thofe,  who  go  into  thofe  deferts  to 
clear  the  lands,  from  being  deprived  of  every  re¬ 
source,  ’till  the  period,  more  or  lefs  diftant,  of 
the  harveft  arrives.  Accordingly,  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  by  whom  fo  ftriking  a  truth  could  not: 
be  unnoticed,  engaged  to  fupport,  indifcriminate* 
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These  very  plain  and  natural  reflexions  B  °  0  k 
Were  never  fuggefted.  Twelve  thoufand  men, 
after  a  tedious  voyage,  were  landed  upon 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  fhores.  It  is  well  know’n, 
that,  almoft  throughout  the  torrid  zone,  the 
year  is  divided  into  two  feafons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy.  In  Guiana,  fuch  heavy  rains  fall,  from 


the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  May, 
that  the  lands  are  either  overflowed,  or  at  lead 
unfit  for  tillage.  Had  the  new  colonifts  arrived 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon,  and 
been  placed  on  the  lands  deftined  for  them,  they 
would  have  had  time  to  put  their  habitations  in 
order,  to  cut  down  or  burn  the  woods,  and  to 
plough  and  fow  their  fields. 

For  want  of  thefe  precautions,  they  knew  not 
where  to  bellow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were 
conftantly  pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
ifland  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  the  reception  and  refrefnment  of  the  new¬ 
comers,  'till  they  could  have  been  difpofed  of; 
there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  aflift- 
ance.  But  the  falfe  opinion  which  prevailed,  that 

_  •'  A  , 

the  new  colony  muft  not  be  intermixed  with  the 
old,  deprived  them  of  this  refource.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  prejudice,  twelve  thoufand  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  were  landed  on  the  iflands  du  Salut9 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Kourou,  and  were  placed 
under  tents,  or  under  miferable  fheds.  In  this 
fituation,  totally  inaXive,  weary  of  exiftence,  and 
in  want  of  all  necelTaries,  expofed  to  contagious 
diftempers,  which  are  always  occafioned  by 
tainted  provifions,  and  to  all  the  irregularities 
-  D  2  which 
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which  idlenefs  neceffarily  produces  amortg  men 
if  the  lowfeft  clafs,  removed  far  from  their  native 
country,  and  placed  under  a  foreign  Iky;  they 
ended  their  wretched  life  in  all  thfe  horrors  bf  de-  ' 
foair.  Their  fate  will  ever  call  aloud  for  ven- 
oence  on  thofe  who  either  invented,  or  promoted 
fo  deftrdftive  a  fcheme,  to  which  fo  many  vi&ims 
were  Sacrificed ;  as  if  the  devaluations  of  war, 
which  they  were  intended  to  repair,  had  not 
fwept  away  a  fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of 

eight  years.  .  .  . 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 

this  difalter,  and  that  25,000,000  of  livres  ,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  abfurd  fyflem,  might 
be  entirely  loft,  the  man  who  was  commiffione 

put  an  end  to  thefe  various  calamities,  thought 
proper  to  bring  back  into  Europe  two  thoufand 
•nen  whofe  robuft  conftitution  had  refilled  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  fupport  greater  milevies  than  are  to  be  de- 

The  ftafe  hath  fortunately  had  fuff.cient  ftrength 
to  bear  thefe  heavy  Ioffes.  But  how  dreadful 
is  it  for  our  country,  for  the  fufi^ls,  for 
man  who  is  ihterefted  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  fee  them  thus  laviihed  upon  ruinous 
enterprizes,  bV  an  abfurd  jealoufy  of  authority, 
which  enjoins'  the  mbit  rigorous  fecrecy  upon  all 
Public  tranfaftiohs.  Is  it  not  then  the  mtereft  of 
the  whole  nation,  that  her  rulers  Ihould  be  well 
informed  ?  And  how  can  they  be  fo,  but  from 
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eolle&ing  general  information  ?  Why  fhould  B  K 
proje&s,  of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both  the  « 
object  and  the  inftrument,  be  concealed  from 
them  ?  Gan  the  will  be  commanded  without  the 
judgment,  or  can  we  infpire  courage  without  con¬ 
fidence  f  The  oply  true  information  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
undifgyjfed,  and  faifthood  fears  to  be  detc&ed. 

Secret  memoirs,  private  fchernes,  are  commonly 
the  work  of  artful  and  interefted  men,  who  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  cabinets  of  perfqns  in 
adminiftration,  by  dark,  oblique,  and  indirect 
ways.  When  a  prince  or  a  minister  has  a<fled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  en¬ 
lightened  men,  if  he  be  unfortunate,  he  cannot 
on  any  account  be  blamed.  But,  when  enter¬ 
prises  are  undertaken  without  the  adyice,  or 
againft  the  fenfe  of  the  people ;  when  events  are 
brought  on  unknow’n  to  thofe  whofe  lives  and 
fortunes  are  ezpofed  by  them ;  what  can  this  be 
but  a  lecret  league,  a  combination  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  again  ft  fociety  in  general  ?  Can  it  be 
pofTible,  that  authority  fhould  think  itfelf  de¬ 
graded  by.  an  intercourfc  with  the  citizens  ?  Or 
will  men  in  power  for  ever  treat  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  contempt,  as  not 
even  to  defire  that  the  injuries  they  have  done 
them  fhould  be  forgiven  P 

What  has  been  the  confequence  of  that  ca- 
taftrophe,  in  which  fo  many  fubje£ts,  fo  many 
foreigners,  haye  been  facrificed  to  the  illufions 
of  the  French  miniltry  with  refpetft  to  Guiana  l 
This  unhappy  climate  has  been  inveighed  againft 
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with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentment  and 
misfortune  can  aggravate  it  s  real  evils.  For~ 
tunately,  the  obfervations  of  a  few  enlightened 
men  enable  us  to  clear  up  this  confufion. 

This  vaft  country,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  magnificent  title  of  Equinoctial  France,  is 
not  the  foie  property  of  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
as  they  formerly  pretended.  The  Dutch,  by 
fettling  to  the  North,  and  the  Portugueze  to  the 
South,°  have  confined  the  French  between  the 
rivers  of  Marony  and  Vincent  Pinion,  or  Oya- 
pock,  which  interval  (till  forms  a  fpace  of  more 
than  a  hundred  leagues. 

The  feas  which  water  this  long  extent  of  coaft, 
are  fafe,  open,  and  free  from  any  obftacle  which 
might  impede  navigation.  There  are  only  the 
ifiands  du  Salut ,  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
the  continent,  to  be  feen  in  them.  As  they  are 
divided  only  by  a  channel  of  fourfcore  toifes, 
they  might  be  eafily  united,  and  after  their 
junction  they  would  form  a  fufficient  fhelter  for 
the  largeft  Ihips.  Nature  hath  difpofed  things 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poll  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  impregnable  at  a  trilling  expence,  with 
the  materials  which  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
fpot.  From  this  harbour,  which  abounds  in 
turtles  part  of  the  year,  and  which  is  fituated  to 
windward  of  the  Archipelago  of  America,  a  fqua- 
dron  might,  in  time  of  war,  fail  in  the  fpace  of 
feven  or  eight  days,  to  the  afiiftance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  poffeffions,  or  to  attack  thofe  belonging  to 
the  enemies  of  France, 
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There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  in  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  winds  are  generally  favourable  for 
approaching  the  coafts,  as  much  or  as  little  as 
one  may  chufe.  If  the  contrary  ihould  happen, 
which  is  extremely  uncommon  j  or  if  there  fhould 
be  a  calm,  the  fhips  have  the  refource  of  anchor¬ 
ing  every  where  upon  an  excellent  bottom. 

These  advantages  are  unfortunately  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  few  inconveniences.  The  navigators 
are  obftru&ed,  on  their  coming  in,  by  rapid  cur¬ 
rents.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  they  Ihould 
go  too  near  the  land,  they  would  find  almofl 
every  where  a  deficiency  of  water.  There  is  not 
any  to  be  found,  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers, 
which'  can  receive  none  but  very  fmall  fhips. 
The  river  of  Aprouague  is  the  only  one  which  is 
twelve  feet  deep.  In  this  river  the  vefiels  may 
be  run  aground  upon  a  foft  bottom,  and  may  un¬ 
dergo  all  the  necefiary  repairs,  without  creating 
any  anxiety.  It  is  necefiary,  however,  to  make 
great  dilpatch,  becaufe  the  befl  conftrucled,  and 
beft  fitted  out  vefiels,  are  deftroyed  in  a  fmall 
fpace  of  time,  by  the  worms,  by  the  muddy  wa¬ 
ters,  by  the  rains,  and  by  the  heats. 

In  this  region,  though  near  the  equator,  the 
climate  is  very  fupportable.  This  temperature 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  to  the  abundance  of  fogs  and  dews. 
Guiana  never  experiences  thofe  fuftocating  heats 
which  are  fo  common  in  many  other  countries  of 
America.  ' 

Unfortunately,  this  colony  is  deftroyed  by 
deluges  of  water,  during  the  firft  fix  months  of 
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8  xir  ^  t^ie  yw*  and  fomctimes  longer,  Thefe  fuper- 

. f  abundant  rains  level  the  elevated  fituations*  < 

drown  &he  plains,  deftroy  the  plants,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fufpend  the  mpft  urgent  labours.  V ege- 
ration  is  at  that  time  fo  powerful,  that  it  is 
poflible  to  reftrain  it  within  proper  limits,  what¬ 
ever  numbers  of  people  may  be  employed  for 
that  purpofe.  To  this  calamity  fucceeds  another, 
and  that  is  a  long  drought,  which  opens,  and 
parches  up  the  ground.. 

Various  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  foil  of  Guiana.  It  is  know’n 
at  prefent,  that  it  is  moftly  a  ftony  turf,  covered 
over  with  fand,  and  with  the  remains  of  fome  ve¬ 
getables.  Thefe  grounds  are  worked  with  faci- 
Jjty,  but  their  produce  is  very  trifling,  and  even 
does  not  laft  longer  than  five  or  fix  years.  The 
planter  is  then  obliged  to  till  new  grounds,  which 
undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  former.  Thofe  til¬ 
lages  even,  which  are  executed  in  fome  parts  of  a 
deeper  foil,  which  is  to  be  found  at  intervals, 
do  not  laft  long,  becaufe  the  repeated  rains, 
which  fail  in  torrents  in  thofe  regions,  foon  walh 
away  the  juice  that  might  render  them  fruitful. 

It  was  upon  thefe  meager  plains  that  the 
firft  French,  who  were  driven  to  Guiana  by  a 
fatal  deftiny,  formed  a  fettlement.  The  genera-, 
tions  which  fucceeded  them  fearched  for  more 
fertile  territories  in  all  parts,  but  could  not  find 
any.  In  vain  did  the  treafury  make  feveral 
great  facrifices  to  improve  this  colony,  Thefe 
expences  were  unavailing,  becaufe  they  could 
not  alter,  the  nature  of  things.  The  example  of 
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the  Dutch,  who,  after  having  languished  in  the  ®  K 
neighbourhood  upon  the  high  grounds,  had  at  »w«yW 
laft  fucceeded  upon  plantations  formed  in  mo- 
jrafles,  which  were  drained  off  with  immenfe  la¬ 
bour,  did  not  make  any  impreffioo.  At  length 
M.  Mallouet,  being  intrufted  with  the  admini- 
ftration  of  this  unfortunate  fettlement,  hath  him- 
felf  carried  into  execution  what  he  had  feen  prao- 
tifed  at  Surinam  j  and  the  place  which  he  had 
refcued  from  the  ocean  was  immediately  covered 
with  provifions.  This  circumftance  hath  infpired 
the  colonifts,  with  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  of  which 
they  were  not  thought  to  be  fufceptible,  and  they 
wait  only  for  the  favourable  affiftance  of  go¬ 
vernment,  to  enrich  the  mother-country  with 
their  produ&ions. 

V  •  f  ■ 

The  plantations  will  be  hereafter  eftablifhed 
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upon  thofe  ^territories  that  are  formed  by  levelling 
of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  fea.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  dry  up  the  moraffes,  to  dig  canals,  and 
to  conftrudl  dykes.  But  why  fhould  the  French 
be  apprehenfive  of  undertaking  what  they  have 
executed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  upon  their  own 
frontiers  ?  Why  fhould  the  court  of  Verfailles  re- 
fufe  to  encourage,  by  loans  and  by  gratifications, 
labours  of  tillage  that  are  really  ufeful  ?  It  is 
in  the  clearing  of  the  lands  that  confifts  the  true 
conqueft  over  chaos,  for  the  advantage  of  all 
mankind  ;  and  not  in  the  obtaining  of  provinces, 
which  are  depopulated  and  laid  wafte,  in  order 
that  w©  may  acquire  them ;  which  lavifh  the 
blood  of  two  nations,  without  enriching  either  $ 
and  which  mull  be  maintained  at  a  great  expence, 

and 
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arid  covered  for  agba  with  troop’s,  before  we  can 
-flatter  ourfelves  with  the  peaceable  pofiefiion  of 
themi 

"  Every  thing  irivites  the  French  miniflry  to 
purfue  the  plan  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propofe.  The  fubterraneous  fires,  which  are  fo 
common  in  the  reft  of  America,  are  at  prefent  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  Guiana.  There  are  never  any  earth¬ 
quakes,  neither  do  hurricanes  exercife  their  ra¬ 
vages  upon  thofe  coafts.  The  accefs  to  this 
Country  is  attended  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  we  may  foretel  it  will  not  be  conquered. 
The  French  ifiands,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  already  been  once  taken,  attradi  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  incite  the  cupidity  of  a  nation,  highly 
diftatisfied  with  having  re  ft  or  ed  them.  This  cir- 
cumftance  makes  us  prefume,  that  they  will  always 
be  difpofed  to  repai  r,  by  force  of  ar  ms,  the  defedts 
of  their  negotiations.  The  wejl-grounded  confi¬ 
dence  they  repofe  in  their  navy,  may  perhaps 
foon  precipitate  them  into  a  new  war,  in  order 
that  they  may  regain  what  they  have  reftored, 
and  extend  their  ufurpations  ftill  further.  Should 
fortune  again  favour  their  enterprises  ;  fhould  a 
people,  encouraged  by  victories,  of  which  the 
citizens  alone  reap  the  advantages,  be  forever 
triumphant  over  a  nation  which  fights  for  their 
Kings  only,  Guiana  would  at  leaft  prove  a  great 
refource,  where  all  the  productions  which  are  be¬ 
come  neceffiary  by. habit,  might  be  cultivated; 
for  which  an  enormous  tribute  mu  ft  be  paid  to 

foreigners. 
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foreigners,  if  the  colonies  of  the  nation  were  un¬ 
able  to  furniffi  them. 

The  drying  up  of  the  coafts  of  Guiana  would 
require  long  and  difficult  labours.  Where  can  a 
fufficient  number  of  men  be  found  for  the  accom- 
pliffiment  of  this  undertaking  ? 

It  was  thought  in  1763,  that  the  Europeans 
would  be  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Twelve  thoufand 
of  them  were  the  vi&ims  of  this  opinion.  About 
fixty  German,  or  Acadian  families,  alone  efcaped 
the  catatfrophe.  They  fettled  upon  the  Sina- 
mary,  the  banks  of  which  are  never  overflowed 
by  the  fea,  and  where  there  are  fome  natural 
meadows,  and  a  great  quantity  of  turtles.  This 
fmall  colony  increafes,  and  lives  happily  along 
the  fide  of  that  river.  Their  refources  confift  of 
fiffiing,  hunting,  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice,  and  of  maize. 
Some  fpeculative  perfons  have  concluded  from 
this  inftance,  that  white  people  might  be  able 
to  cultivate  Guiana ;  but  they  have  not  confi- 
dered,  that  colonies  have  been  founded  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  vendible  commodi¬ 
ties  and  that  thefe  commodities  require  labours, 
more  conftant  and  more  fatiguing  than  thofe 
which  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Sina- 
mary. 

The  natives  of  the  country  might,  it  is  faid, 
execute  without  inconvenience  thofe  labours 
which  are  fatal  to  us.  Thefe  favages  were  Effi¬ 
ciently  numerous  upon  the  coaft  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  $  but  their  number  hath  been  fo  much 
diminiffied  by  European  cruelties,  that  there  are 
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at^refent  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of 
them  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  fome  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  have  lately  penetrated  into  the  in¬ 
land  countries,  have  difcovered  feveral  fmall  na¬ 
tions,  each  more  barbarous  than  the  other. 
They  have  every  where  perceived  tire  opprefiion 
of  the  women,  fuperftitions  which  prevent  the 
increafe  of  population,  animofities  which  can  only 
be  extinguifhed  by  the  entire  deftrucfcion  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  of  colonies  j  the  fhocking  neglect  of  old 
and  of  fick  people  3  the  habitual  ufe  of  the  mod 
various  and  the  molt  fubtile  poifons,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  evils,  the  hideous  fpeftacle  of  which 
is  too  generally  difplayed  in  a  date  of  nature. 
Travellers,  however,  are  received  with  refpedf, 
and  afiided  with  the  mod  unbounded  generofi- 
ty,  and  the  mod  afiechng  fimplicity.  They  en¬ 
ter  into  the  hut  of  the  favage,  fit  down  by  the 
fide  of  his  naked  wife  and  daughters,  partake  of 
their  repad,  and  repofe  upon  the  lame  bed.  The 
next  day  they  are  laden  with  provifions,  and  ac¬ 
companied  to  fome  didance  on  their  journey  by 
the  lavages,  from  whom  they  part  with  demon- 
drations  of  frtendilup.  But  this  hofpitable  fcene 
may  become  bloody  in  an  inftant.  The  favage  is 
jealous- to  excefs,  and  on  the  lead  fign  of  fami¬ 
liarity  which  fhouid  alarm  him,  he  would  put  his 
gued  to  death. 

firft  dep  to  be  taken  would  be,  to  collet 
thefe  pepetually  wandering  people.  This  mea- 
furC  might  be  facilitated,  by  didributing  in  a 
proper*  manner  a  few  prefen t-s,  fuited  to  their 

tafte.  The  mod  fcrnpulous  attention  fhouid  be 

exerted. 
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dterted,  to  avoid  bringing  together,  in  the  fame  1 
place,  fuch  of  thefe  nations  as  have  an  infua> 
mountable  averhon  to  each  other. 

These  colonies  fhould  not  be  cafually  formed. 
It  would  be  proper  to  di (tribute  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  with  cafe, 
into  the  inland  parts.  In  proportion  as  thefe  fet- 
tlements  ffiall  acquire  ftrength,  they  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  eftablifhment  of  new  habitations. 

No  confederation  hath  yet  been  powerful 
enough  to  fix  thefe  Indians.  The  bed:  way  to 
fucceed,  would  be  to  di (tribute  cows  among 
them,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  feed,  with¬ 
out  cutting  down  woods,  in  order  to  form  paftune 
grounds.  The  vegetables  'and  the  fruit-trees 
with  which  their  habitation  would  be  enriched, 
might  prove  a  further  inducement  to  them  to 
give  up  their  wandering  life.  It  is  probable  that 
thefe  refources,  the  advantage  of  which  they 
have  never  know’n,  might  dilgufl  them,  in  time, 
of  hunting  and  filhing,  which  are  at  prefent  the 
only  fupport  of  their  miferable  and  precarious 
exigence. 

There  would  Hill  remain  a  much  more  fatal 
prejudice  'to  fubdue.  It  is  an  idea  generally 
adopted  among  nations,  that  fedentary  occupa¬ 
tions  are  fuitable  to  women  only.  This  fenfeJefs 
pride  degrades  all  kinds  of  labours  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men.  An  intelligent  miffionary  might  em¬ 
ploy  his  time  to  advantage,  in  combating  this 
infatuation  He  Would  ennoble  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  by  exercifing  them  himfelf  with  his 
childrens  and  by  this  great  and  fortunate  fera- 

9  tagem. 
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book  tagcm,  he  would  fucceed  in  difFufing  a  new 
^  >  fyftem  of  morality  among  the  young  men.  It 

might,  perhaps,  be  alfo  poffible  to  overcome  the* 
indolence  even  of  the  parents,  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
trived  to  excite  their  defires.  It  is  not  improbable 
but  that  they  would  cultivate  provifions,  in  order 
to  barter  them  againft  fome  other  mercantile 
articles,  which  might  have  become  neceffary  to 
them  from  habit. 

This  falutary  end  would  be  far  from  being 
anfwered,  if  the  favages,  when  collected  together, 
.were  fubjeCted  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to  the  labours 
of  vaffalage,  as  they  have  been  by  the  Portugueze 
and  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Amazon,  of  the  Rio-Negro,  and  of  the  Oroo- 
noko.  Thefe  people  muft  have  been  fuffered 
to  enjoy,  for  ages,  the  benefits  of  cultivation, 
before  they  ihould  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burthens 

of  it. 

But  even  after  this  happy  revolution,  Guiana 
would  (till  but  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  exten- 
five  views  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  may  have. 
The  feeble  hands  of  the  Indians  will  only  bring 
forth  commodities  of  moderate  value.  In  order 
to  obtain  rich  productions,  it  will  be  necefiarv 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  ftrong  arms  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes. 

The  facility  which  thefe  flaves  will  have  of 
deferting  their  manufactures,  excites  apprehen- 
fions.  They  will  take  refuge,  they  will  gather 
together,  they  will  intrench  themfelves,  it  is  faid, 
in  vaft  forefts,  where  the  plenty  of  game,  and  of 

filb,  will  fupply  them  with  an  eafy  fubfiftence ; 

where 


* 
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where  the'  heat  of  the  climate  will  allow  them  to 
go  without  clothes  ;  and  where  they  will  never 
want  for  wood  fit  to  make  bows  and  arrows.  One 
hundred  of  them  had  taken  this  refolution  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  troops  fent  to  reduce  them 
again  to  fubjeCtion  were  repulfed.  This  check 
excited  the  apprehenfions  of  a  general  defertion, 
and  confirmation  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 
They  were  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue ; 
when  a  miflionary  fet  out,  attended  by  a  fingle 
Negroe,  arrived  at  the  fpot  where  the  engage¬ 
ment  had  taken  place,  raifed  up  an  altar, 
afiembled  all  the  deferters  by  ringing  a  bell,  faid 
mafs  to  them,  harangued  them,  and  brought 
them  all  back,  without  exception,  to^their  former 
matters.  But  the  Jefuits  who  had  merited,  and 
obtained  the  confidence  of  thefe  unfortunate 
people,  are  no  longer  in  the  colony;  and  their 
fuccefiors  have  not  fhew’n  either  the  fame  acti¬ 
vity,  or  an  equal  knowlege  of  the  human 
heart.  Neverthelefs,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
impofiible  to  prevent  the  evafion  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  victims  of  our  cupidity,  by  rendering 
their  condition  fupportable.  The  law  of  necef- 
fity,  which  commands  even  tyrants,  will  etta- 
blifh  in  this  region  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  which 
humanity  alone  ought  to  excite  every  where. 

This  new  arrangement  of  things  would  engage 
the  government  in  confiderable  expences.  Be- 
fore  they  enter  upon  them,  they  will  examine, 
whether  the  colony  hath  hitherto  obtained  from* 

nature,  that  kind  of  conftitution  which  was  necef- 

-  ■ 4  •  *  *  ‘  ; : 

fary  to  make  it  profper,  and  whether  Cayenne  be 
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book  the  moft  fui  table  place  to  become  the  capital  of 
v  x’n;  a-  large  eftabliffiment.  This  indeed  is  ©or  opi- 
tuted,  and  nion :  but  fome  able  men  think  otherwife>  and 
muff  be  re-  their  arguments  muft  de  difeuffed. 
gghted.  These  views  may  be  excellent  ?  and  yet  it  is- 
not  a  matter  of  furprrfe  that  the  advantaged  of 
them  Ihould  not  have  been  fooner  perceived. 
The  difeernment  of  fome  things  is  attended  wkh 
fo  much  difficulty,  that  it  can  only  be  furmounted 
by  experience,  or  by  genius.  But  the  progrefs 
of  experience  is  flow,  and  requires  time  5  and 
genius,  which,  like  the  courfers  of  the  gods, 
clears  an  immenfe  interval  at  one  leap,  may  be 
expe&ed  for  ages.  When-  it  appears,  it  is  either 
rejected  or  perfected  j  and  when  it  fpeaks,  it  is  not 
Rear’d.  ^If  it  Ihould  by  chance  be  attended  to,  the 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  inveighs  againft  it’s  projects,  and 
traducing  them,  as  fublime  reveries,  makes  them 
abortive.  The  general  intereft  of  the  multitude 
might,  perhaps,  fupply  the  penetration  of  genius, 
if  it  were  fuffered  freely  to  exert  it’s  influence : 
but  it  is  inceffantly  thwarted  by  authority ;  the 
depofuaries  of  which,  while  they  underftand  no¬ 
thing,  pretend  to  regulate  every  thing.  Who  is 
the  man  whom  they  will  honour  with  their  con¬ 
fidence,  and  with  their  intimacy  ?  It  is  the  impu¬ 
dent  flatterer,  who,  without  believing  it,  will’  be 
continually  repeating  to  them,  that  they  are  a  fet 
of  wonderful  beings.  The  miichief  is  firft  done 
by  their  folly,  and  is  perpetuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
falfe  (hame,  which  prevents  them  from  acknow- 
l'eging  their  errors.  Falfe  combinations  are  ex- 
Hauftcd,  before  they  have  difeovered  the  true 

ones,  or  before  they  can  refolve  to  approve,  after 

having 
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ing  r.ejedled  them.  ,  Thus  it ,  is  that  the  evil  K: 


p rey  & i  1  $aQh x  1 1 h e  c  h  i  1  d  i  ffi  a  e fs  of  the  fpvet&gns,  by 
the  incapacity  and  pridy<pF;the  iffimfters,^  and  by 
the  irq  patience  cf  the  .  victims.  One  migfit  be 

'  *  .)  +*  i  :  •  ^  f .  "i  e  O  *  j-  •) 

comforted. with  refpedl  to  pail  and  preient "mis¬ 
fortunes,  IPthe.  Future  \vere  to  produce  an 
Jfipn.in  this  deftiny  :  bin  this  is  a  hope  with  ‘which 
it  is  impofltb’le  to  flatter  toiide&esr  ‘  And1  if  the 
philoiopher  were  aflced^  oTwhat  ufe  are  the~coufc 
fels  ;which  he  perfills  in  giving  to  nations*,  and 
tQ  thofe  who  govern  them,  and  that  lie*  were  to 
an  Twer  with, 'fin  cefity,^  .would  fay,  that  he  is 

i  T  r  *  *  •  •4*  •-  *■*■>*  -  ■  c. . *»  *... »  „  ' 


tion,  and  even  of  being  obliged  to 


lk  the  cup 

of  Socrates.-  ,  .  .  ...  4  .. 

■ ;  T  on  ?]  *  :  i: :  o»  orruflv-  $0fl  ffrvr  aW 

no1^  the  yet  unlettled 

bpo^darifs  of  Guiana,  byfore.an^fjnal  refolution  be 
taken  refppdfing  this  ccgqny.  The  Dutch  are  very 
defirous  qf, extending  the  frontiers  of  Surinam  to 
the  Northi  .as., far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sinamaryi 
but  the  military  poft  which  the  court  of  Verfailles 
have  cauled  to  be  eftablilhed  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Maroni,  fee  ms  entirely  to  have  fee 
afide  this  antient  pretention.  Towards  the  South, 
the  difficulties  are  ftill  greater.  The  Amazon 
was  formerly,  without  difpute,  the  boundary  of 
the  French  pofleffions ;  fince  by  a  treaty  of  the 
4th  March  1700,  the  Portugueze  engaged  to 
demolijh  the  forts  which  they  had  eredled  upon 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  France,  which  was  under  fubjedtion, 
was  compelled  to  cede  the  navigation  of  that 
Voik  VI.  y  :  ?  E  river* 
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river,  together  with  the  lands,  which  extend  as 
far  as  the  river  Vincent  Pinion,  or  the  Oyapock. 
When  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  arrived,  it  was  found,  that  thefe  two 
words,  which  were  employed  as  fynonymous, 
were  defcribed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  an- 
tient  maps,  as  two  rivers  thirty  leagues  diftant 
from  each  other.®  Both  courts  were  equally  de- 
firous  of  turning  this  error  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  The  court  of  Lilbon  wifhed  to  extend  it’s 
boundaries  as  far  as  the  Oyapock,  and  that  of 
Yerfailles  as  far  as  Vincent  Pinion.  Nothing 
could  be  determined  upon,  and  the  contefted 
lands  have  remained  defert  ever  fince  that  rather 

remote  period. 

We  will  not  prefume  to  decide  this  important 

queftion.  The  only  obfervation  we  ihall  allow 

ourfelves  to  make,  will  be,  that  the  motive  of 

the  ceflion  required  by  Portugal,  was  to  fecure  to 

it  the  exclufive  trade  upon  the  Amazon.  The 

fubjects  of  this  crown  will  therefore  poffibly  enjoy 

this  advantage;  by  reftraining  the  limits  of  the 

French  poffeflions  only  twenty  leagues,  and  as  far 

as  to  the  river  of  Vincent  Pinion ;  without  it’s 

being  neceffary  to  pufh  them  back  to  the  diftance 

of  fifty  leagues,  as  far  as  the  Oyapock. 

u  Every  thing  Hill  remains  to  be  done  at  Guiana; 

there  are  no  more  than  thirty  plantations  at 

Cayenne  itfelf,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  in  a 

miferable  condition.  The  continent  is  in  a  flill 

worfe  (late  than  the  ifland.  The  habitations  are 

often  moved.  They  are  feparated  by  immenfe  de- 

ferts.  Placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  general 

-  mart. 
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mart,  they  have  no  facility  for  bartering  their  B  K 
commodities.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  conve- 
niences  which  men,  when  colle&ed  together, 
mutually  procure  to  one  another.  The  laws,  the 
police,  decency,  emulation,  the  influence  of  the 
miniftry :  none  of  thefe  advantages  are  know'n 
there.  In  1775  there  were  no  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  free  men,  and  eight  thoufand  fiayes,  for 
the  clearing  of  an  extent  of  one  hundred  leagues 
of  coafl.  The  productions  of  the  colony  were 
even  inadequate  to  thefe  trifling  means,  becaufe, 
in  the  manufactures  there  were  none  but  white 
men  without  underftanding,  and  Negroes  who 
were  undemo  kind  of  fubordination.  The  com¬ 
modities  which  were  taken  away,  by  the  vefiels 
that  came  from  North  America,  from  Guada- 
loupe,  and  from  Martinico,  did  not  amount  to 
-100,000  livres  *,  and  France  received  upon  fix 
veflels  only  forty  quintals  of  fugar,  which  were 
fold  in  Europe  for  2,156  livres  f;  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  quintals,  fourfcore  and  eight 
pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for  31,296 
livres  16  folsjj  three  quintals  thirty-four  pounds 
of  indigo,  which  were  fold  for  2,839  hvres§; 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  quintals  forty-one 
pounds  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for  10,668 
livres  16  fols  | ;  three  thoufand  and  three  quintals 
fifty-five  pounds  of  arnotto,  which  were  fold  for 
187,706  livres  7  fols  6  deniersf ;  nine  hun- 


*  4,166 1.  13  s.  4d. 
X  1,304.1.  os.  8  d. 

|1  444 1.  10  s.  8d. 
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f  89 1.  16  s.  8  d. 

§  118  1.  5s.  iod. 
7,821 1/  11  s.  1  if  d. 

dred 
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BOOK  dred  and  feventy-two  quintals  fixty  poun  ^  . 

Xm-  cotton,  •  which  were  fold  for  WW'™*  ’ 

three  hundred  and  fifty-three  hides  wh ch  ' were 
fold  for  ■  3,177  l'vres  t »  fourteen  hundred^  and 

twenty-two:  quintals  eight  pounds  of  wood,,  wh.c 

rtj  for  -1  604.  livres  three  fols  nine 

foeTs  1 1  which  made,  upon  the  whole,  488=598 
^  fols  3  Teniers  .4.  The  600,000 
which  were  fpeirt  by  the  court,  m  t n  s 
well  in  other  years,  for  this  antient  eftabhlh- 
»«  [erved  to  pay  for  what  “  b;“ /““'d 
beyond-  .theft  exportations.  At  this  pe 
Cavenne  was  indebted  2,000,000  livres  to  t 
government,.  4>r  to  the  merchants  of  the  mother- 

may  be  expend  from  the  W- 
kae  which  M.  de  Mallouet  hath  d.ffufed  through 

the  colony,  and  from  the  encouragements  which 

this  able  adminiftrator  hath  granted,  m  i  //7»  «> 
thofe  colonifts  who  foould  devote  their  labours  to 
the  felling  of  wood  for  fliip-building,  to  t  e  cu 
Zc  of  Wide.  of  fobfiften.e,  to  tlie  6to„g  of 
fifh  and  to  feme  other  productions  of  htt 
I,  f0r  which  he  hath  infured  them  a  market. 
G  eater  expectations  are  ftill  raifed  from  the  fp.ee 
e!  The  clove  tree  hath  already  yielded 
doves,,  which  are  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  that 

,1=  froo.  .He  Molucca  «.d  ^ 

to  promife  that  the  nutmeg,  tree  will  thrive 


#10,1311*  5  s* 

^  516 1.  16  &•  iod. 

II  2,5ooL  .  • 

r  ..  *•  * 


f  132  1.  7  s*  6d. 

§  About  20,388!.  5.S.  2d. 
83,333!*  6s.  8  d. 

well. 
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well.  But  nothing  great  can  be  undertaken  B  !?  °  K 

without  a  capital  -}  and.,  indeed,  without  a  con-  _ _ v— j 

fiderable  one. 

This  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  company, 
which  hath  been  formed,  but  without  any  ex- 
clufive  privilege  for  this  part  of  the  world.  This 
affociation,  the  original  funds  of  which  confift  of 
2,400,000  livres  *,  hath  obtained  from  govern¬ 
ment  the  vaft  fpace  which  extends  from  the  river 
Aprouage  to  the  Oyapock  ;  and  every  encou¬ 
ragement  which  could  feafonably  be  granted 
them,  to  fertilife  this  foil,  which  is  confidered  as 
the  belt  of  Guiana.  'Till  their  fucoefs  fhall  en¬ 
able  them  to  employ  themfelves  in  draining  the 
moraffes,  and  in  cultures  of  importance,  this 
powerful  affociation  have  turned  their  views  to¬ 
wards  the  felling  of  wood,  the  multiplication  of 
cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  of  cacao, 
but  principally  of  tobacco. 

Some  flav-es  have  for  a  long  time  cultivated, 
for  their  own  ufe,  round  their  huts,  this  laft- 
mentioned  plant.  It  hath  the  fame  properties  as 
the  tobacco  of  the  Brazils,  which  fells  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  the  European  markets,  and  which  is 
abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purchafe  of  Negroes, 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  coafts  of  Africa.  If  this 
undertaking  fhould  fucceed,  the  wants  of  France 
will  be  diminifhed,  and  it's  navigators  will  not 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  that  part  of  their 
cargo.  The  expectations  arifing  from  St.  Lucia 
are  founded  upon  a  different  bafis. 


•  100,000 1. 
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boor  The  Englilh  took  poffeffion  of  this  ltland 
without  oppofition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

The  pof-  ^  They  lived  there  peaceably  for  a  year  and 

s't?“od«,  a  haif  when  a  (hip  of  their  own  nation,  which  ■ 
had  been  overtaken  by  a  calm  off  Dominica, 
Stde"  To  carried  off  feme  Caribs,  who  were  come  in  their 
the  French.  c^noes  t0  bring  them  fruit.  This  violence  occa- 

fioned  the  favages  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinico 
to  join  the  offended  favages ;  and  in  Augult 
1640,  they  all  attacked  the  new  colony.  In 
their  fury,  they  maffacred  every  one  that  oppoled 
them.  The  few  who  efcaped  their  vengeance, 
quitted,  for  ever,  a  fettlement  that  was  only  m 

it’s  infant  Rate. 

In  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  focie- 
ties  were  formed  and  poliftied,  all  men  in  general 
had  a  common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth. 
Every  one  was  free  to  take  what  he  chofe  for  his 
own  ufe,  and  even  to  confume  it,  if  it  were  of  a 
perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that  was  thus  made  of 
a  common  right,  fupplied  the  place  of  property. 
As  foon  as  any  one  had  in  this  manner  taken  po  - 
feffion  of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  taken  from 
him  by  another  without  injuftice.  It  was  in  this 
point  of  view,  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
primitive  ftate  of  nature,  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions  confidered  America  when  it  was  firft  diico- 
vered  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  natives,  and 
imagined  they  were  fufficiently  authorifed  to  feize 
upon  any  country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  he- 
mifphere  were  in  poffeffion  of  it.  Such  was  con- 
ftantly  and  uniformly  the  only  public  rignt  ob- 
ferved  in  the  New  World,  and  which  men  have 
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not  fcrupled  to  avow,  and  attempt  tojuftify,  in  this 
century  during  the  late  hoftiiities. 

Is  not  then  the  nature  of  property  the  fame 
every  where  ;  is  it  not  every  where  founded  upon 
pofleftion  acquired  by  labour,  and  upon  a  long 
and  peaceable  enjoyment  ?  Europeans,  can  you 
then  inform  us,  at  what  diftance  from  your  reft- 
dence  the  facred  title  becomes  abolifhed  ?  Is  it  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  fteps,  of  one  league,  or  of 
ten  leagues?  You  will  anfwer  in  the  negative;  in 
which  cafe  it  cannot  poftibiy  be  even  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  ten  thoufand  leagues.  Do  you  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  while  you  arrogate  to  yourfelves  this 
imaginary  right  over  a  diftant  people,  you  confer 
it  at  the  fame  time  to  thofe  diftant  people  over 
yourfelves  ?  Neverthelefs,  what  would  you  fay, 
if  it  were  poffible  that  the  favages  fhould  enter 
upon  your  country,  and  reafoning  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  do,  fhould  fay,  this  land  is  not  inha¬ 
bited  by  our  own  people,  and  therefore  it  belongs 
to  us.  You  hold  the  fyftem  of  Hobbs  in  abhor¬ 
rence  among  your  neighbouring  country ;  and 
yet  this  fatal  fyftem,  which  makes  of  ftrength  the 
fupreme  law,  you  pra&ife  it  at  a  diftance.  After 
having  been  thieves  and  aftaffins,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  complete  your  character,  but  that  you 
fhould  become,  as  you  really  are,  a  fet  of  execrable 
fophifts. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  which  muft 
always  be  reprobated  by  juft  and  upright  men, 
St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that  could 
or  would  people  it.  The  French  attempted  it 
firfl.  They  fent  over  forty  inhabitants  in  1650, 

E  4  under 
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under  die  conduft  of  Rouflela'n,  a  brave,  aftive, 
prudent  man,  and  finguLriy  beloved  by  the  na¬ 
tive?,  3flf  account  of  hWhaVirtg  rh  a  fried  one  of 
their  women.  His  death,  which  happened  four 


years  after>  '-put  a  dap  to*  the  general  good  he  had 
b  egu  to  ~  to <  e  ffeCt  v  ;  -T  hr  e  e  -  a  f ■  his  fe  cct  fi  o  r  s  were 
murdered  by >  the  Garibsp  who  were  -di-fiatisfied 
wir-h  their- behaviour' to  eheni ;  and  the  colony  was 


*\  f ,  i 

dedlinihg  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Eng- 

- - '  **  '  m  t 

iifli,  v/ho  evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  tne  French  ap¬ 
peared  again  on  the  ifland.  Whatever  was  the 
eaufe,  they  had  not  greatly  increafed  their  number, 
when  the  enemy,  that  had  before  driven  them 
out,  again  forced  them  to  quit  their  habitations 
twenty1  years  after.  Some,  indead  of  evacuating 
the  ifland,  took  refuge  ini  the  woods.  As  loon  as 
the  conquerors,  who  had  made  only  a  temporary 
invafion,  were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours 
only  for  a  iliort  time.  The  war,  which  fooh  after 
raged  in  Europe,  made  them  apprehenfive  that 
they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  fird  privateer  that 
fhouid  be  defirous  of  plundering  them;  with  a 
view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  greater  tranquillity, 
they- re  moved  to  other  French  fettlements,  which 
vveie  either  ftronger,  or  might  expefi  to  be  better 
defended.  There  was  then  no  regular  culture  or 
colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thither  to  cut 
wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had  confider- 
able  docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers  and  Tailors  having  deferred  thither 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marlhal  d’Edrees  pe- 
vT  •  ;  •  •  titioned 
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titioned  for  a  grant  of  the  ifland.  No  fooner  was  B  K 

it  obtained  in  1718,  than  he  Tent  over  a  command-  ' - » 

ant,  troops,  cannon,  and  inhabitants.  This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland  from  prior  fettlement, 
as  that  of  Verfailles  had  from  almofb  uninter¬ 
rupted  poffeffion.  Their  complaints  determined 
the  French  miniftry,  to  order  that  things  fhould 

4  k*  •  -  .  .  f 

be  put  into  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  grant.  Whether  this  compliance  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  lufficient  to  the  Englifn,  or  whether  it  gave 
them  room  to  think  they  might  attempt  any  thing, 
they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia,  in  1722,  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  who  was  fent  to  take  poffeffion 
of  it.  This  ciafhing  of  interefts  occafioned  fome 
diflurbance  between  the  two  courts;  which  was 
fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in  1731, 
that,  till  the  refpedive  claims  fhould  be  finally  ad¬ 
jured,  the  iflands  fhould  be  evacuated  by  both  na¬ 
tions;  but  that  both  fhould  have  the  liberty  to 
wood  and  water  there. 

This  agreement  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  fixing  there  again  a  commandant,  a  garrifon, 
and  batteries.  The  court  of  London  were  either 
not  informed  of  this  breach  of  faith,  or  they 
overlooked  it,  becaufe  this  channel  was  ufeful  to 
their  navigators,  to  afhfl  them  in  carrying  on 
with  richer  colonies  a  fmuggling  trade,  which  the 
fubje&sof  both  governments  thought  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them.  This  trade  has  been  qnore 
or  lefs  confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  which 
fecured  to  France  the  long  and  obflinatdy  con- 
tefted  property  of  St.  Lucia. 


The 
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book  The  fir  ft  ufe  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  pro- 
.  X1U  >  pofed  to  make  of  their  acquifition,  was  to  eftablifti 
Firft  tranf.  magazine  there.  Since  their  windward  iflands 

aft.ons  of  _  .  i  i  L  '  1 

the  French  Lad  cut  down  their  forefts,  extended  their  cui- 
cia.St’  Lu’  tures,  and  loft  the  refources  they  ufed  to  derive 
from  Canada,  and  from  Louiftana,  it  had  been 
impoftible  for  them  to  do  without  the  woods  and 
cattle  of  North  America.  It  was  thought  great 
inconveniencies  would  attend  the  diredt  admiflion 
of  thefe  foreign  aftiftances  j  and  St.  Lucia  was 
i  fixed  upon  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  exchange 
of  thefe  commodities  againft  the  molaifes  of  Mar- 
tinico  and  Gaudalupe.  Experience  foon  (hewed 
that  this  fcheme  was  impracticable. 

In  order  that  this  arrangement  might  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  it  would  be  neceftary  that 
the  Americans  fhould  either  depoftt  their  cargoes 
in  ftore-houfes,  keep  them  on  board,  or  fell 
them  to  traders  fettled  on  the  ifland  $  three  things 
equally  impoftible. 

These  failors  will  never  confent  to  land  their 
cattle,  as  the  expences  they  wmuld  incur  for  hav¬ 
ing  them  taken  care  of  for  their  food,  or  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  accidents,  would  infallibly  ruin 
them.  Neither  will  they  pay  for  warehouies  for 
their  wood,  which  is  too  cheap  and  too  bulky  a 
commodity  to  be  worth  the  charge  of  (lore-room. 
They  will  never  wait  on  board  their  (hips  for  dif- 
tant  purchafers  who  might  not  arrive,  nor  will 
they  ever  meet  with  intermediate  purchafers, 
whofe  profits  would  neceftarily  abforb  fo  much, 
that  it  would  be  impoftible  to  employ  them. 


The 
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The  proprietors  of  molades  have  the  fame  rea^  B  ^  ®  K 
fons  to  diflike  this  mart.  The  carriage,  the 
leakage,  and  commiflion,  would  reduce  their 
commodities  to  nothing.  If  the  Englifh  fhould 
determine  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  molades, 
they  muft  confequently  raife  that  of  their  own 
merchandize;  and  after  this  advance,  the  confumer 
would  not  purchafe  them. 

The  French  minidry,  undeceived  as  to  their 
firft  notion,  without  entirely  giving  it  up,  attend¬ 
ed,  fince  1763,  to  the  formation  of  cultures  in  St. 

Lu  cia.  Th  is  plan  was  a  prudent  one,  but  it  was 
not  executed  in  a  proper  manner.  Had  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  intendant  of  Martinico,  from 
which  this  ifland  is  no  more  than  feven  leagues 
diftant,  been  intruded  with  this  bufinefs,  the 
colonids,  who  would  have  been  fent  there,  would 
have  obtained  the  fuccours  which  can  be  furnilh- 
ed  with  eafe,  by  a  fettlement  that  hath  exifted 
more  than  a  century.  Precipitation,  a  paffion 
for  novelty,  the  defire  of  providing  for  friends  or 
favourites,  and  other  motives  perhaps  dill  more 
blameable,  made  the  government  prefer  the  fend¬ 
ing  of  an  independent  aaminiftration,  who  were 
*0  have  no  connections  but  with  the  mother- 
country.  This  erroneous  fydem  cod  the  treafury 
7,000,000  of  livres*,  and  to  the  Hate  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pity  than  furprife.  Under  the  tropics,  the 
bed  edablilhed  colonies  always  dedroy  one  third 
of  the  foldiers  that  are  lent  thither,  though  they 
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b  o  o  k  are  healthy  flout  men,  and  find  good  accom- 
XI,T*  modations.  It  is  not  furprifing  then,  that  a  let 
of  miferable  wretches,  the  refufe  of  Europe,  and 
expofed  to  all  the  hardfoips  of  indigence,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  defpair,  fhould  molt  of  them 
perifh  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  lfiand. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  neighbouring  fetrlements.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold,  upon  very  piofitat)  c 
terms,  their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the 
Englifb,  brought  part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Eu- 
cia.°  Several  planters  from  St.  Vincents,  in- 
tented  at  being  obliged  to  buy  lands _  which  they 
themfelves  had  been  at  incredible  pains  to  clear 
and  fertilize,  took  the  fame  ftep.  Martinico  aifo 
furnifhed  fome  inhabitants,  whole  pofiefiions  were 
either  not  Efficiently  fertile,  or  too  much  con¬ 
fined,  and  merchants  who  have  withdraw’n  part 
of  their  flock  from  trade  in  order  to  devote  it  to 
hufbandry.  Lands  have  been  gratuitoufly  diftri- 

buted  to  all  of  them. 

This  would  have  been  but  a  fatal  prefent  if  the 
prejudice  which  prevailed  again!!  St.  Lucia  had 
had  any  foundation.  It  was  laid,  that  nature  had 
refufed  it  every  advantage  neceffa'ry  to  form  a  co¬ 
lony  of  any  importance.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  it’s  dry,  uneven,  and  itony  foil,  could 
never  pay  the  expences  of  manuring.  The  incler 
rnency  of  the  climate  would  infallibly  deftroy 
every  man,  who  from  a  ftrong  defire  of  enriching 
himlelf,  or  who  driven  by  defpair,  fhould  be  bold 
enough  to  go  there.  Thefe  notions  were  gene¬ 
rally  received. 
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The  fa£t  is,  that  the  foil  of:  St.  Lucia  is  not  B  K 
bad  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  that  it  becomes  ,’s— - \ — r* 
better  the  further  one  advances  in  the  .country. 

The  whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  cultivated,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  high  and  craggy  mountains,  which 
bear  evident  marks  of  antient  volcanoes.  In  one 
deep  valley  there  are  dill  eight  or  ten  hollow 
places  of  fome  feet  in  diameter,  where  the  water 
boils  up  in  a  mod  dreadful  manner.  There  are 
not  indeed  many  extenfive  plains  in  the  ifland, 
but  feveral  fmali  ones,  where  lugar  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  with  fuccefs.  The  fnape  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  long  and  narrow,  will  make  the  carriage 
eafy  wherever  the  canes  are  planted. 

Thu  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia,  is 
the  fame  as  it  was  in  all  the  other  iflancls  before 
they  were  inhabited ;  foul  and  unwholefome  at 
fird,  but  lefs  noxious,  as  the  woods  are  cleared^ 
and  the  ground  laid  open.  The  air,  on  fome  part 
of  thefea-coaft,  is  more  unhealthy.  On  the  lee¬ 
ward  fide  the  lands  receive  fome  fmali  rivers, 

*  ■  • 

which  fpringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
have  not  a  dope  fufficient  to  wadi  down  the  fands 
with  which  the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their 
mouths.  Stopped  by  this  infurmountahle  bar¬ 
rier,  they  fpread  themfelves  into  unwholefome 
morafles  upon  the  neighbouring  grounds.  So 
obvious  a  reafon  had  been  fuflfcient  to  drive  away 
the  few  Caribs  who  were  upon  the  ifland  when 
it  was  fird  difcovered.  The  French,  driven  into 
the  New  World  by  a  more  powerful  motive  than 
even  felf  prefervation,  have  been  lefs  careful  than 
the  favages.  It  is  upon  this  very  fpot  that  they 

chiefly 
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chiefly  fixed  their  plantations.  Several  of  them 
have  been  punifhed  for  their  rapacioufnefs.  \ 
Others  will  be  fo  hereafter,  unlefs  they  conftrud  j 
dykes  and  dig  channels  to  drain  off  the  waters. 
Government  hath  already  let  the  example  of  this 
in  the  principal  part  of  the  ifland*  fome  citizens 
have  followed  it,  and  it  is  to  be  imagined,  that 
fo  ufeful  a  pra&ife  will  in  time  become  general. 

There  are  already  eleven  parifhes  in  the  co¬ 
lony,  almoft  all  of  them  to  leeward.  This  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  one  part  of  the  ifland,  is  not  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  flipping.  In  time,  that  part  that  was 
negleded  at  fir  ft,  will  likewife  be  inhabited,  as 
bays  are  continually  difeovered,  in  which  canoes 
may  put  in  and  receive  all  kinds  of  commodi¬ 
ties  on  board. 

A  road  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and 
two  others  that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are 
very  convenient  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
plantations  to  the  landing  places.  In  procefs  of 
time,  and  with  fome  expence,  thefe  roads  will  be 
brought  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfedion 
than  it  was  pofiible  they  fhould  be  at  firft,  with¬ 
out  running  into  expences  too  burthenfome  for  a 
fettlement  in  an  infant  ftate.  The  labours  of 
vaflalage  required  for  making  thefe  roads,  have 
unavoidably  retarded  the  culture  of  the  lands, 
and  excited  great  complaints ;  but  the  colonifts 
now  begin  to  blefs  the  wife  and  fteady  hand  that 
has  ordered  and  conduced  this  work  for  their 
benefit.  Their  burthen  hath  been  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  alleviated  in  latter  times,  by  the  attention  ; 

which 
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•which  the  directors  have  had  to  apply  to  thefe  la¬ 
bours  the  taxes  required  to  procure  an  .exemption 
from  them* 

On  the  fir  ft  of  January  1777,  the  number 
of  white  people  at  St.  Lucia  amounted  to  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  fouls,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

There  were  fifty-thoufand  blacks,  or  free 
mulattoes.  The  catttle  confifted  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  mules,  or  horfes  $  two  thoufand 
and  fifty-three  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  three 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen  fheep,  or 

goats. 

There  were  fifty-three  fugar  plantations,  which 
occupied  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-one  pieces  of 
land  ;  five  millions  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fixty-two  coffee-trees ;  one  million  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twelve  cacao  plants  j  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-feven  plots  of  cotton. 

These  united  productions  were  fold  in  the 
ifland  for  little  lefs  than  3,000,000  of  livres  *. 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  delivered  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  to  the  Englifh,  and  to  the  Dutch,  who 
were  allowed  a  tree  trade  with  the  colony.  The 
remainder  was  carried  to  Martinico,  upon  which 
this  ifland  was  dependent,  and  from  whence  it  re¬ 
ceived  fome  merchandize  and  fame  liquors, 
brought  from  the  mother-country. 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  En- 
nery,  the  founder  of  this  colony,  authorized  us  to 
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affirm,. that  when  St.  Lucia,  which  is  about  forty 
leagues  in  circumference,  hath  attained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cultivation  it  is  capable  of,  it  may  em¬ 
ploy  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  flaves,  and  yield  to 
the  value  of  nine  or  ten  millions  *  in  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  great  teftimony  hath  been  confirmed 
fince  by  other  directors.  By  what  fatality  is  it, 
that  this  fettiement  hath  acquired  fo  fmall  a  de¬ 
gree  of  improvement,  notwithftanding  all  the  en¬ 
couragements  which  it  hath  received  ? 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  from  the  beginning 
properties  were  precipitately  given  to  vagabpnds, 
who  had  neither  the  habit  of  labour,  nor  the 
means  for  cultivation  :  it  is  becaufe  an  immenfe 
territory  was  granted  to  greedy /peculators,  who 
were  only  able  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  :  it  is  be¬ 
caufe  the  inland  parts  were  diftributed  before  the 
borders  had  been  cleared  :  it  is  becaufe  the  ants, 

which  fo  crueliv  infefted  Martinico,  have  con- 

* 

veyed  the  fame  ravages  in  the  rifing  fugar  plan¬ 
tations  of  St.  Lucia  :  it  is  becaufe  coffee  hath  ex¬ 
perienced  there  the  fame  diminution,  in  value  as 
every  where  elfe  :  in  a  word,  it  is  becaufe  the  ad- 
miniftration  hath  been  neither  fufficiently  regular 
nor  fufficiently  continued,  nor  lufficiemtlf  en¬ 
lightened.  What,  remedy  can  be  employed  againft 
fo  many  errors,  againft  fo  many  calamities  ? 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  more  firm 
fyftem  of  government,  a  more  ftrid  police.  It 
will  be  neceffary  to  deprive  of  their  territory  thofe 
who  have  not  at  leaft  partly  fulfilled  the  engage- 

*  From  375,000!.  to  416,666 1.  13  s.  4d. 
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ment  tney  had  contracted,  of  rendering  it  ufc*  ®  0  0  k. 
iul.  It  will  be  neceffary,  by  inodes  of  union  pru-  1  1 

dently  contrived,  to  bring  together,  as  much  di 
poffible,  fome  of  the  plantations  that  are  lepa- 
rated  by  diflances;  which  deprive  their  owriers  of 
the  will,  of  the  inclination,  and  of  the  facility 
of  affifting  each  other.  It  will  be  neceffary  legally 
to  compel  all  debtors  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
their  creditors,  with  whom  it  had  been  cuftomary 
to  fport.  It  will  be  neceffary,  by  a  long  feries 
of  years,  and  by  authentic  acts,  to  fecure  to  the 
traders  of  all  nations  a  free  intercourfe  with  this 

ifland.  Matters  Ought  indeed  to  be  carried  ftill 
further. 

The  French  of  the  mother-country  cannot,  and 
thofe  of  the  iflands  will  not,  cultivate  St.  Lucia. 

Many  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  have  offered 
to  convey  their  indufhy  and  their  capitals  there, 
if  the  barbarous  right  of  efeheat  were  fupprefTed  1 
&  right  which  impedes  the  reciprocal  commerce 
of  nations ;  which  repels  the  living  man,  and 
fpoils  the  dead  one  j  which  difihherits  the  child 
of  the  foreigner  $  which  obliges  him  to  leave  his 
wealth  in  his  own  country ;  and  which  prohi¬ 
bits  him  from  obtaining  elfewhere  any  acquifition 
of  perfonal  or  real  eftate  :  a  right  which  a  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  the  leaf:  idea  of  good  policy,  will 
abolifh  among  themfelves,  and  the  extinction 
of  which  they  will  carefully  abftain  from  foliat¬ 
ing  in  other  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  court  of  Verfailles  will  no  longer  perfifb  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  only  method  of  raifing  an  interefting, 
colony  from  that  languid  fate  into  which  it  hath 
Vol,  VI.  F  been 
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be^n  plunged  by  calamities  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  avert,  and  by  the  vices  of  a  bad  admini- 

ftration. 

When  the  proper  deps  have  been  taken  to  ren¬ 
der  St.  Lucia  fiourilhing,  the  French  minidry 
may  purfue  the  fydem  which  they  feem  to  have 
adopted,  of  defending  their  colonies  by  fortreffes. 
To  keep  poffeflion  of  this  idand,  it  will  be  fufH- 
cient  to  defend  the  Carenage  haibour. 

This  harbour,  which  is  the  bed  in  the  Antilles, 
unites  many  advantages.  It  hath  a  great  deal 
of  water  every  where,  with  an  excellent  bottom. 
Nature  hath  provided  it  with  three  complete  ca¬ 
reening  places,  one  for  the  larged  diips,  and  the 
two  others  for  frigates.  Thirty  (hips  of  the  line 
might  ride  lafely  there,  and  be  dickered  fiom 
the  mod  terrible  hurricanes.  They  have  never 
yet  been  injured  by  the  worms'.  The  winds  are 
always  favourable  for  lading  out,  and  the  larged 
fquadron  would  be  cleared  out  in  leis  than  an 

hour. 

So  favourable  a  dtuation  is  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  not  only  all  the  national  poffedions,  but  alfo 
of  threatening  thole  of  the  enemy  throughout 
America.  The  naval  forces  of  England  cannot  co¬ 
ver  all  parts.  The  dualled  fquadron  fent  out  from 
St.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade  thole  colo¬ 
nies,  which,  being  lead  expofed,  would  think 
themfelves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  danger,  would  be  to  block  lip  the 
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3y  a  man  who  Ihould  be  bold  enough  to  under¬ 
ake  any  enterprize  that  can  be  effected  at  fea* 
This  harbour,  which  is  fubje£l  to  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  expofing  every  fhip  that  comes  within 
dew  to  be  taken,  has  never  appeared  worthy  the 
ttention  of  the  Britifh  nation,  though  too  power- 
ul  and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that  (hips 
re  to  protect  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
hips.  With  regard  to  France,  this  harbour  affords 
he  greateft  maritime  defence,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
>ofition  that  will  not  allow  a  fhip  under  fail  to 
nter.  She  muff  be  warped  for  a  confiderable 
pace  before  Ihe  can  get  into  it.  There  is  no 
lying  to  windward  between  the  two  points.  The 
fundings  increafmg  fuddenly  near  the  land  from 
^enty-five  to  a  hundred  fathom,  will  not  permit 
le  affailants  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Only  one 
lip  can  come  in  at  a  time,  and  Ihe  would  be  ex- 
ofed  to  the  fire  of  three  maiked  batteries  in  front 
nd  on  both  fides. 

A  ship  that  would  attack  the  harbour  would 
e  under  the  neceffity  of  landing  at  Shoque  Bay,* 
Ihore  a  league  long,  which  is  only  parted  from 
le  Carenage  by  the  point  called  Vigie,  which 
)rms  this  bay.  If  the  enemy  were  once  mailers 
f  the  Vigie,  they  would  fink  every  fhip  in  the 
arbour,  or  at  lead  compel  them  to  bring  to,  and 
lat  without  any  lofs  on  their  fide ;  becaufe  this 
eninfula,  though  commanded  by  a  citadei  built 
a  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  would  cover  the 
Tailants  by  it’s  own  back*  It  would  only  have 
:cafion  for  mortars,  and  neither  fire  a  fingle  gun* 
>r  endanger  the  life  of  one  man, 
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If  the  (hutting  up  of  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bour  again!!  the  enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  fortify  the  Vigie.  The  enemy 
might  be  kept  out  without  this  precaution  ;  but 
the  (hips  of  the  French  mud  be  protedied.  It 
is  neceffary  that  a  fmall  fquadron  fhould  be  able 
to  fet  the  Engliffi  forces  at  defiance  compel  them 
to  block  up  the  places  take  advantage  of  their 
abfence,  or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  into ; 
all  which  cannot  be  effected  without  fortifying 
the  top  of  the  peninfula.  It  mud  be  considered, 

that  by  thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a 

o-reater  number  of  men  will  be  wanted  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  fhips  in  the  harbour,  their  failors 
and  gunners  may  be  employed  in  defending  the 
Vigie,  which  they  would  do  with  the  greater  ala*> 
crity,  as  on  this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the 
fquadron.  If  there  be  no  veffels  in  the  harbour, 
the  Vigie  will  be  abandoned,  or  ill  defended,  and 
that  for  the  following  reafon  : 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
eminence,  called  iVlovnc  JFovtunc*  T  he  fiat  on  the 
top  offers  one  of  thofe  favourable  fituations,  that 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with  for  eredling  a  citade! 
which  would  require  aimed  as  great  a  force  tc 
attack  it,  as  the  bed  fortified  place  in  Europe 
This  fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  alread] 
laid,  and  will  certainly  one  day  be  carried  int< 
execution,  will  have  the  advantage  of  defending 
the  Carenage  bay  on  all  Tides,  of  commandinj 
all  the  eminences  thatfurround  it,  and  of  makin; 
it  impodible  for  the  enemy  to  enter;  of  fecurin 
the  town  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  back  of  tb 

mountain 
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mountain  $  in  fhort,  of  hindering  the  affailants 
from  penetrating  into  the  illand,  even  if  they  had 
actually  landed  at  Shoque  Bay,  and  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  Vigie.  Further  difcuffions 
on  the  means  of  preferving  St.  Lucia  mull  be  left 
to  the  profelfors  of  the  military  art. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  a  motive  of  vanity  that 
hath  engaged  us  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  matter, 
which  is  fo  contrary  to  our  profefllon,  and  which 
implies  fo  many  dudies  to  which  we  are  llrangers, 
and  fo  long  an  experience  in  thofe  who  follow  it. 
But  zeal,  the  defire  of  doing  good,  and  the  fpirit 
of  patriotifm,  direfl  the  thoughts  of  the  man  and 
of  the  citizen  upon  every  objedl.  Flis  heart 
grows  warm ;  he  refle&s  j  and  if  he  thinks 
he  has  difcovered  what  is  right  to  be  done, 
he  mull  fpeak,  becaufe  his  filence  would  be  re¬ 
proachful  to  himfelf.  £C  If  my  ideas  be  jull,” 
faith  he  to  himfelf,  cc  perhaps  government  may 
£C  avail  themfelves  of  them  ;  if  they  be  erroneous, 
ec  the  word  that  can  happen  will  be,  that  I  fliall 
<c  excite  a  fmile,  and  that  I  lhall  be  called  the 
*c  good  man,  a  name  which  the  venerable  Abbe 
<c  of  St.  Pierre  took  fo  much  pride  in.  I  would 
<c  rather  run  the  rifle  of  being  ridiculous,  than 
£C  lofe  the  opportunity  of  being  ufeful.”  V/he- 
ther  this  duty  be  well  fulfilled  or  not,  let  us  fix: 
the  attention  of  the  reader  on  Martinico. 

This  illand  hath  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and 
forty-five  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  the  capes, 
which  fometimes  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into 
the  fea.  It  is  very  uneven,  and  interfered  in  all 
parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks,  which  are  moltly 
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book  of  a  conical  form.  Three  mountains  rife  above 
.  Xl*-L  ,  t^efe  fmaller  eminences*  The  higheft  bears  the 
indelible  marks  of  an  antient  volcano.  The 
woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  continually  at¬ 
tract  the  clouds,  which  occafions  noxious  damps, 
and  contributes  to  make  it  horrid  and  inaccef- 
fible,  while  the  two  others  are  in  moft  parts  cul¬ 
tivated.  From  thefe  mountains,  but  chiefly  from 
the  firft,  iflue  the  many  fprings  that  water  the 
ifland.  Thefe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle 
ftreams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the  flighted: 
ftorm.  Their  quality  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  foil  they  pafs  through  $  in  fome  places  they 
are  excellent,  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  Obliged  to  drink  the  water  they  have 
collected  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Denambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Mar^ 
tinico,  failed  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  in  1635,  to 
fettle  his  nation  there ;  for  he  would  not  have  it 
peopled  from  Europe.  He  forefaw  that  men,  tired 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  would  moftly 
perifh  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  new  climate,  or  from  the  hardfhips  in* 
cident  to  moft  emigrations.  The  foie  founders  of 
this  new  colony  were  a  hundred  men,  who  had 
long  lived  in  his  government  of  St.  Chriftopher’s. 
They  were  brave,  aCtive,  inured  to  labour  and 
fatigues ;  fkilful  in  tilling  the  ground  and  erect¬ 
ing  habitations  ;  abundantly  provided  with  pota- 
;oe  plants,  and  all  neceffary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  firft  fettlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  the 

fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  the  promifes  that  were 
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made  them,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
3ther.  This  tranquillity  was  of  ffiort  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing 
Grangers  daily  increafing,  were  convinced  that 
:heir  ruin  was  inevitable,  unlefs  they  could  extir¬ 
pate  them;  and  they  therefore  called  in  the  favages 
pf  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their  affiftance. 
They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been 
accidentally  ereded ;  but  they  met  with  fuch  a 
ftTarm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
peat,  leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  belt 
varriors  dead  upon  the  fpot.  After  this  check 
•hey  difappeared  for  a  long  while  ;  and  when  they 
•eturned,  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and 
:xpreffed  their  concern  for  what  had  happened, 
rhey  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  and  the 
■econciliation  was  fealed  with  fome  bottles  of 
brandy  that  were  given  them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty 
ill  this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprize  obliged  the 
:olonid:s  of  three  different  habitations  to  meet 
very  night  in  that  which  was  in  the  center,  and 
vhich  was  always  kept  in  a  date  of  defence, 
fhere  they  flept  fecure,  guarded  by  their  dogs 
aid  a  centinel.  In  the  day-time  no  one  ventured 
>ut  without  his  gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at  his 
girdle.  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when 
he  two  nations  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms ;  but 
he  one,  whole  friendship  and  favour  had  been 
:ourted,  took  fuch  undue  advantages  of  her  fu- 
>eriority,  to  extend  her  ufurpations,  that  ffie  foon 
ekindjed  in  the  others  a  hatred  that  had  never 
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3  0^0  K  entirely  fubfided.  The  favages,  whofe  manner  ot 
life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  them- 
felves  daily  more  ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  dared  not 
attack  by  force.  They  feparated  into  fmall 
bands,  waylayed  the  French,  who  frequented  the 
woods,  waited  ’till  the  fportfman  had  fired  his 
piece,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  load  it  again, 
rufhed  upon  him  and  deftroyed  him.  Twenty 
men  had  been  thus  deftroyed  before  any  one  was 
able  to  account  for  their  difappearance. '  As  foon 
as  this  particular  was  difcovered,  the  aggreffors 
were  purfued  and  beaten,  their  carbets  burnt, 
their  wives  and  children  mafiacred,  and  thofe 
few,  that  efcaped  the  carnage,  fled  from  Marti- 
nico,  and  never  appeared  there  again. 

;  The  French,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  foie 
matters  of  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots 
which  beft  fuited  their  plantations.  They  were 
then  divided  into  two  clafies.  The  firft  con¬ 
fided  of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  paftage  to  Ame¬ 
rica  and  thefe  were  called  inhabitants.  The 
government  diftributed  lands  to  them,  which 
became  their  abfolute  property  upon  •*  paying 
a  yearly  tribute.  '  They  were'  obliged  to  keep 
watch  by  turns,  and  to  contribute^  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities,  towards  the  neceffary  expences 
for  the  public  welfare  and  fafety. '  Thefe  had 
under  their  command  a'  multitude  of  miferablc 
people  brought  over  from  Europe  at  theii 
expence,  whom  they  called  engages,  or  bondf 
men.  This  engagement  was’  a  kind  of  flaven 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  When  that  timi 
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^as  expired,  the  bondfmen,  by  recovering  their  B  Q.o  k 
liberty,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they 
had  ferved. 

They  all  confined  themfelves  at  firft  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tobacco  and  cotton ;  to  which  was  foon 
added  that  of  the  arnotto  and  indigo.  That  of 
fugar  was  not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650. 

Benjamin  Dacofta,  one  of  thofe  Jews  who  are  be¬ 
holden  for  their  induftry  to  that  very  opprefiion 
which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  fome  cocoa 
trees  ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  till  1684,  when  the  chocolate  grew  more 
common  in  France.  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dependence  of  the  colonies,  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations.  One 
of  thofe  calamities  which  arife  from  the  feafons, 
and  which  fometimes  affed  men,  and  fometimes 
vegetables,  deftroyed  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1727. 

This  fpread  a  general  confirmation  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Martinico.  The  coffee  tree  was  then 
propoled  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to  mari¬ 
ners  after  a  (hipwreck. 

The  French  miniftry  had  received,  as  a  prefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were 
carefully  preferved  in  the  king’s  botanical  garden. 

Two  {hoots  were  taken  from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclieux, 
who  was  intrufted  to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico, 
in  172 6,  happened  to  be  on  board  a  fhip  which 
wanted  water.  He  fliared  with  his  yoirng  trees 
the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own 
drinking  5  and  by  this  generous  facrifice  faved 
half  of  the  valuable  trufi:  that  had  been  put 
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book  into  his  hands.  His  magnanity  was  rewarded. 

The  culture  of  coffee  was  attended  with  the 
greateft  and  moft  rapid  fucceis;  and  this  virtuous 
patriot  enjoyed,  till  the  end  of  I774>  the  pleating 
fatisfa&ion,  the  uncommon  felicity,  of  having  as 
it  were  faved  an  important  colony,  and  enriched 
it  with  a  frefh  branch  of  induflry. 

Independent  of  this  refource,  Martinico  was 
pofTeffed  of  thofe  natural  advantages  which  feemed 
to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  great  profperity.  Of  all 
the  French  fettlements,  it  is  the  mod  happily 
fituated  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  prevail  in 
thofe  feas.  It's  harbours  poffefs  the  ineftimable 
advantage  of  affording  a  certain  fhelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.  It’s  fitua- 
tion  having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it 
has  obtained  the  greateft  marks  of  favour,  and 
enjoyed  the  ableft  and  moft  upright  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  conftantly  re- 
fpedted  the  valour  of  it’s  inhabitants,  and  has  fel- 
dom  attacked  it  without  having  caufe  to  repent. 
It’s  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  difturbed,  not 
even  in  1717,  when  urged  by  a  general  difcon- 
tent,  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly  indeed,  but 
prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  a  Governor 
and  an  Intendant,  who  oppreffed  the  people  un¬ 
der  their  defpotifm  and  rapacioufnefs.  The  or¬ 
der,  tranquillity,  and  harmony,  which  they 
found  means  to  preferve  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy, 
were  a  proof  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by 
their  averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impa¬ 
tience  of  authority  *,  and  ferved  in  fome  meafure  to 
juftify  to  the  mother-country,  a  ftep,  which  in  it- 
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felf  might  be  confidered  as  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  eftablilhed  principles. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  Mar¬ 
ti  nico,  though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the 
other  French  colonies,  had  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  at  the  end  of  the  lad  century.  In  1700,  it 
contained  but  6597  white  men  in  all.  The  la¬ 
vages,  Mulattoes,  and  free  Negroes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507. 
The  number  of  (laves  was  but  14,566.  All  thefe 
together  made  a  population  of  21,640  perfons. 
The  whole  of  the  cattle  was  3,66  s  horfes  or 
mules,  and  9,217  head  of  horned  cattle.  They 
grew  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-three  frnall  fugar  plantations. 

On  the  ceflation  of  the  long  and  obftinate  wars, 
which  had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been 
carried  on  upon  all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and 
when  France  had  relinquifhed  her  proje&s  of  con¬ 
quers,  and  thofe  principles  of  adm migration  by 
which  fhe  had  been  fo  long  milled  $  Martinico 
emerged  from  that  feeble  (late  in  which  all  thefe 
calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  great 
degree  of  profperity.  She  became  the  general 
mart  for  all  the  windward  national  fettlements. 
It  was  in  her  ports  that  the  neighbouring  iflands 
fold  their  produce,  and  bought  the  commodities 
of  the  mother-country.  The  French  navigators 
loaded  and  unloaded  their  (hips  no  where  elfe. 
Martinico  was  famous  all  over  Europe.  She 
was  the  object  of  fpeculation,  confidered  under 
the  different  views  of  a  planter,  an  agent  to  the 
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As  a  planter,  it  employed,  in  1736,  feventy- 
two  thoufand  (laves,  upon  a  foil,  great  part  of 
■which  was  newly  cleared,  and  which  condandy 
yielded  very  abundant  crops. 

The  connexions  of  Martinico  with  the  other 
i(lands  intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiffion, 
and  the  charges  of  tranfport,  as  (he  alone  was  in 
po(TefTion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be 
rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  was  in- 
creafing  daily.  This  (landing  debt,  feldom  called 
in,  was  left  them  for  the  improvement  of  their 
plantations.  It  was  increafed  by  advances  in 
money,  (laves,  .  and  other  neceffary  articles. 
Jvlartinico,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  a  cre¬ 
ditor  to  the  other  iflands,  kept  them,  in  condant 
dependence,  but  without  injuring  them.  They 
all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  abidance,  and  their 
profit  was  beneficial  to  her. 

Her  connexions  with  Cape  Breton,  with  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a  market 
for  her  ordinary  fugars,  her  inferior  coffee,  her 
molaffes  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France. 
They  gave  her,  in  exchange,  fait  fifh,  dried  ve¬ 
getables,  deals,  and  fome  flour. 

In  her  clandedine  trade  on  the  coads  of 
Spanifh  America,  confiding  wholly  of  goods 
manufaXured  by  the  nation,  die  was  well  paid 
for  the  rifques  which  the  French  merchants  did 
not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs  important 
than  the  former  as  to  it's  objeX,  was  much  more 

lucrative 
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lucrative  in  it’s  effects.  It  commonly  brought  in 
a  profit  of  fourfcore  or  ninety  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  three  or  four  millions  of  livres  *,  yearly 
fent  to  the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  colo¬ 
nies. 

>  '  ■  •  .  / 

So  many  profperous  tranfaclions  had  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Twelve  millions 
of  livres  j*  were  conflantly  circulated  there  with 
amazing  rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  them  whether  they  dealt  in  gold,  '  or 
filver,  or  in  commodities. 

Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her 
ports  two  hundred  fhips  from  France,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  thirty  from  Canada,,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad; 
befide  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  that  come  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navi- 
o-ation  from  the  ifiand  to  the  northern  colonies, 

O  / 

to  the  Spanifh  continent,  and  ' to  the  Windward 
Iflands,  employed  a  hundred  and  thirty  veffels, 
from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned  with 
fix  hundred  European  failors  of  ail  nations,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Oaves  long  enured  to  the  lea 
fervice.  ’ 

At  firfl,  the  (hips  that  frequented  Martinico 
ufed  to  land  in  thofe  parts  where  the  plantations 
lay.  This  practice,  feemingly  the  mod  natural. 


*  Fromi25,oool.  to  166,666!.  15  s,  4<h 
f  500,000!. 
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was  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  The  north 
and  north-eafterly  winds  which  blow  upon  pare 
of  the  coafts,  keep  the  fea  in  a  conftant  and  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  Though  there  are  many  good 
roads,  they  are  either  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  or  from  mod  of  the  habitations. 
The  floops,  deftined  to  coaft  along  this  interval, 
were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor, 
or  to  take  in  but  half  their  lading.  Thefe  diffi¬ 
culties  retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
{hip ;  and  the  confequence  of  thefe  delays  was,  a 
great  lofs  of  men,  and  an  increafe  of  expence  to 
the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  muft  always  reckon  among 
it’s  greateft  advantages  that  of  procuring  a 
quick  return,  could  not  but  be  impeded  by  ano¬ 
ther  inconvenience,  which  was  the  neceffity  the 
trader  lay  under,  even  in  the  bell:  latitudes,  of 
difpofing  of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels.  If  fome 
induftrious  man  undertook  to  fave  him  that 
trouble,  this  enhanced  the  price  of  the  goods  to 
the  colonifts.  The  merchant’s  profit  is  to  be 
rated  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  he  fells. 
The  more  he  fells,  the  more  is  he  able  to  abate 
of  the  profit  which  another  muft  make  who  fells 
lefs. 

A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe 
was,  that  fome  places  were  overftocked  withlome 
forts  of  European  goods,  while  others  were  in 
want  of  them.  The  owners  of  the  ffiips  were 
equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a  proper  lading.  Moft 
places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  commodities, 
nor  every  fpecies  of  the  fame  commodity.  This 

•  deficiency 
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deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places,  B  £  o  K 
or  to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quan-  v  — 
tity  of  what  was  fit  for  the  port  where  they  were 
to  unload. 

The  fhips  themfelves  were  expofed  to  feveral 
difficulties.  Many  of  them  wanted  careening, 
and  mod  required  at  lead  fome  repair.  The  pro¬ 
per  affidance  on  thefe  occafions  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  roads  that  were  but  little  frequented, 
where  workmen  did  not  chufe  to  fettle,  for  fear 
of  not  getting  fufficient  employment.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  and  refit  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  harbours,  and  then  return  to  take  in  their 
lading  at  the  place  where  they  had  made  their 
fale  Thefe  different  expeditions  took  up  at  lead 
three  or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it 
very  defirable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
all  the  navigators,  to  edablifh  a  magazine,  where 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  might  fend 
their  refpe&ive  articles  of  exchange.  Nature 
feemed  to  point  out  Port  Royal  as  a  fit  place  for 
this  purpofe.  It’s  harbour  was  one  of  the  bed 
in  all  the  Windward  Iflands,  and  fo  celebrated  for 
it’s  fafety,  that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
veffels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to 
fhelter  there  in  June,  July,  and  Augud,  from 
the  hurricanes  which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  vio¬ 
lent  in  thoje  latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lamen- 
tin  are  didant  but  a  league,  and  are  the  mod 
fertile  and  riched  of  all  the  colony.  The  nu¬ 
merous  rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  country, 
convey  loaded  canoes  to  a  certain  didance  from 

the 
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book  the  place  where  they  empty  into  the  Tea.  The 
protedion  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peace¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  fo  many  advantages  5  which, 
however,  were  balanced  by  a  fwampy  and  un- 
wholefome  foil.  This  capital  of  Martinico  was 
alfo  the  afylum  of  the  men  of  war  3  which  branch 
of  the  navy  at  that  time  defpifed,  and  even  op- 
preffed  the  merchant-men.  On  this  account; 
Fort  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the 
center  of  trade,  which  was  therefore  turned  to  St.' 
Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
fires  that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhes,  ftill 
contains  eighteen  hundred  houfes,  is  fituated  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet 
which  is  almoft  circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built 
on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide 3  which  is  called 
the  Anchorage 3  and  is  the  place  deftined  for  the 
fhips  and  warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  ftands  upon  a  low  hill :  it  is  called  the  Fort, 
from  a  fma.ll  fortification  that  was  built  there  in 
1665,  to  check  the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants 
againft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly  3  but  it  now 
ferves  to  proted  the  road  from  foreign  enemies. 
Thefe  two  parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a 
rivulet,  or  fordable  river. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up,  as  it  were, 
by  this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  eaflerly  winds,' 
the  mo  ft  conflant  and  moft  falubrious  in  thefe 
parts  3  expoled,  without  any  refrefhing  breezes, 
to  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun,  receded  from 
the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the  black  fand  on  the' 

beach  3 
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beach;  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always  book 
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unwholefome.  Befides,  there  is n6  harbour;  and 
the  (hips,  which  cannot  winter  lafely  upon  this 
coaft,'  are  obliged  to  take  Ihelter  at  Fort  Royal, 
But  thefe  difad  vantages  are  compenfated  by  the 
conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  goods ;  and  by  it’s  fitua- 
tion,  which  is  fuch,  that  fhips  can  freely  go  iij 
and  out  at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds. 

This  village  was  the  fir  ft  that  was  built,  and 
the  firft  that  was  cultivated  on  the  ifland.  It 
hath  not  been,  however,  fo  much  on  account  of 
it’s  antiquity  as  ot  it’s  convenience,  that  it  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  having  become  the  center  of 
communication  between  the  colony  and  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  At  firft,  St.  Peter’s  was  tfie 
ftorehoule  for  the  commodities  of  fame  dift riels, 
which  lay  along  fuch  dreary  and  tempeftuouS 
coafts,  that  no  (hip  could  ever  get  at  them ;  (o 
.hat  the  inhabitants  could  carry  on  no  trade  with- 
cut  removing  el fe where.  The  agents  for  the fe 
rolonifts  in  thofe  early  times,  were  only  the 
ti afters  of  fmall  veffels,  who  having  made  them- 
elves  know’n,  by  continually  failing  about  thd 
fland,  were  enticed,  by  the  profped  of  gain,  td 
ix  upon  a  fettled  place  for  their  refidence. 
Bonefty  Was  the  only  fuppdrt  of  this  ihtercourfe  :v 
noft  of  thefe  agents  could  not  read.'  None  of 
hem  kept  any  books  or  journals.  They  had  a 
runk,  in  which  they  kept  a  feparate  bag  for  each 
)erfon,  whofe  bufinefs  they  tranfaded.  Into  this 
)ag  they  put  the  produce  of  the  fales,  and  took 
)ut  what  money  they  wanted  for  the  purbhafess 
Vol.  VI.  G  \  *  When 
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book  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the  commiffion  was  at 

^ X111-  .  an  en(p  This  confidence,  which  muft  appear 
fabulous  in  our  days  of  degeneracy  and  diihonefty, 
was  yet  common  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
There  are  fome  perfons  ftill  living,  who  have 
carried  on  this  trade,  where  the  employer  had  no 
other  fecurity  for  the  fidelity  of  his  agent,  but  the 

benefit  refulting  from  it. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceflively  replaced  by 
more  enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some 
had  gone  over  to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  exclufive  companies. 
Their  number  increafed  as  the  commodities  mul¬ 
tiplied  ;  and  they  themfelves  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans 
they  advanced  to  the  planters;  whofe  labours 
had,  till  then,  gone  on  but  flowly  for  want  of 
fuch  help.  This  conduct  made  them  the  neceffary 
acents  for  their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they 
■were  already  for  their  employers  at  home.  Even 
the  colonift,  who  owed  them  nothing,  was  in 
(ome  meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might 
poffibly  hereafter  (land  in  need  of  their  afiiftance. 
If  his  crop  Ihould  fail,  or  be  retarded,  a  plantation 
of  fugar  canes  be  fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blow  r 
down:  if  his  buildings  fhould  fall,  mortalit] 
carry  off  his  cattle  or  his  flaves ;  or  if  ever; 
thing  ihould  be  deftroyed  by  drought  or  heav; 
rain^;  where  could  he  find  the  means  of  fup 
porting  himfelf  during  thefe  calamities,  or  c 
repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by  them?  Thei 
means  are  in  twenty  different  hands.  If  only  on 

refufes  his  afiiftance,  the  diftrefs  muft  neceffanl 
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ncreafe.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  fuch  as 
lad  not  yet  borrowed  money,  to  truft  the  agents 
)f  St.  Peter’s  with  their  concerns,  in  order  to 
ecu  re  a  refource  in  times  of  diftrefs. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes 
eemed  to  place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in 
ome  degree  compelled,  to  apply  to  this  fackory. 
fhe  trading  captains,  finding  a  port  where  they 
night  with  advantage  complete  their  bufinefs, 
without  flirting  out  of  their  warehoufes,  or  even 
f  their  fliips,  forfook  Fort  Royal,  Trinity  Fort, 
nd  all  the  other  places  where  an  arbitrary  price 
^as  put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the 
ayments  were  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  re- 
olution,  the  colonifts,  being  confined  to  their 
forks,  which  require  a  conflant  and  daily  at- 
mdance,  could  no  longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of 
leir  produce.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to 
itruft  it  to  able  men,  who,  being  fettled  at  the 
nly  frequented  fea-port,  were  ready  to  feize  the 
ioft  favourable  opportunities  for  buying  and  fell- 
igj  an  ineftimable  advantage  this,  in  a  country 
here  trade  is  continually  fluctuating.  Guada- 
ipe  and  Granada  followed  this  example,  induced 
y  the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  1744  put  a  flop  to  this  profperity  j 
Dt  that  the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfelf.  It’s 
avy,  conftantly  exercifed,  and  accuflomed  to 
equent  engagements,  which  the  carrying  on  of 

contraband  trade  required,  was  prepared  for 
kion.  In  lefs  than  fix  months,  forty  privateers, 
tted  out  at  St.  Peter’s,  fpread  themfeives  about 
le  latitudes  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  They  fig- 
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book  nalized  themfelves  in  a  manner  worthy  ot  the  an- 
dent  freebooters.  They  were  conrtantly  return- 
ins:  in  triumph,  and  laden  with  an  lmmenfe 
booty.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  luccelfes,  an 
intire  Hop  was  put  to  the  navigation- of  the  colony, 
both  to  the  Spanilh  coaft  and  to  Canada,  and 
they  were  conltantly  difturbed  even- on  their  own 
coalts.  The  few  Ihips  that  came  from  France, 
in  order  to  compenface  the  hazards  they  wery  ex- 
pofed  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commodities,  fold- 
them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought  them- 
at  a- very  low  one.  By  this  means  the  produce 
decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were  but  ill  culti¬ 
vated,  the  works-  negiedted,  and  the  flaves  pe- 
rifhin0'  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining 
ftatc,  and  tending  to  decay.  The  peace  at  laft 
refto-red  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the 
hopes: .of  recovering  the  antienc  profperity  of  the 
ifland.  The  event  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that 

were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Two  years  had  not  yet"  elapfed  fince  the  ceffa- 
Haninico,  pon-of  hoftilities,  when  the-  colony  loft  the  con* 
u.  traband  trade  fire  carried  on  with  the  America! 
Spaniards.  This  revolution  was  not  owen  to  tin 
vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.  As  it  is  more  th 
intereft  of  the  traders  to  fet  them  at  defiance 
than  their’s  to  defend  themfelves;  the  former  ar 
apt  to  defpife  men  who  are  ill  paid  to  prote<! 
fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch  prohibitions  as  ar 
•  oftentimes  unjuft.  The  fubftitution  of  regiftt 
Ihips  to  the  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  t! 
attempts  of  the  frriugglcrs  within  very  narrow  1 
nuts;  In  the  new  fyftem,  the  number  of  fluj 
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was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival  B  ®  ®  K 
uncertain,  which  occalioned  a  variation  in  the  -y-— J 

price  of  commodities  unknow’n  before.  From 
that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this 
trade  from  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  conftant 
profit  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  when  it  did 
not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifques  he 
ran. 

But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  co¬ 
lony,  as  the  hardfliips  brought  upon  them  by  the 
mother-country.  An  unlkilful  adminiftration 
dogged  the  reciprocal  and  neceffary  connexion 
Detween  the  iflands  and  North  America  with  fo 
many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinico  fent  but 
our  veilels  to  Canada.  The  diredtion  of  the 
:olony,  now  committed  to  the  care  of  avari- 
:ious  and  ignorant  clerks,  foon  loft  it’s  import- 
mce,  funk  into  contempt,  and  was  qnoftituted 
:o  venality. 

In  the  mean  while  the  trade  of  France  was  not 
ret  affected  by  the  decay  of  Martinico.  The 
French  found  traders  in  the  road  of  St.  Peter’s, 
vho  purchafed  their  cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and 
ent  their  fhips  home  with  expedition,  and  richly 
aden  ,;  and  they -never  inquired  from  what  parti - 
:ular  colony  the  eonfumption  and*  produce 
irofe.  Even  the  Negroes  who  were  carried  there 
vere  fold -at  a  high  price;  but  few  remained. 

Fhe  greateft  part  were  fent  to  the  Granades,  to 
Suadalupe,  and  even  to  the  Neutral  Iflands, 
vhich,  notwithftanding  the  unlimited  freedom 
hey  enjoyed,  preferred  the  fiaves  brought  by  the 
trench,  to  thofe  the  Englifti  offered,  though  ap- 
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book  parently  on  better  terms.  They  were  convinced, 

*_  - 1  from  long  experience,  that  the  chofen  Negroes, 
who  cod  the  mod,  enriched  their  lands,  while 
the  plantations  did  not  flouridi  in  the  hands  of  thd  a 
Negroes  bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  thefe  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  mother-country  were  foreign,  and  rather 

hurtful  to  Martinico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  Ioffes  during  th6 
peace,  nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  ca¬ 
lamities  had  obliged  her  to  contract;  when  war, 
the  greated  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afredi.  A  feries 
of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  repeated  defeats 
and  Ioffes,  made  Martinico  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh.  It  was  redored  in  July  1763,  fixteen 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered;  but  deprived 
of  all  the  neceffary  means  of  profperity,  that  had 
made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For  fome  years 
pad,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to  the  S,pa- 
niih  coads  was  almod  intirely  lod.  The  cefiion  of 
Canada  and  of  Louifiana  had  precluded  all  hopes 
of  opening  again  a  communication;  which  had 
only  been  interrupted  by  temporary  midakes. 
The  productions  of  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Dominica,  which  were  now  become  Britidi 
dominions,  could  no  longer  be  brought  into 
their  harbours;  and  a  new  regulation  of  the 
mother-country,  which  forbad  her  having  any 
intercourfe  with  Guadalupe,  left  her  no  hopes 
from  that  quarter. 

The  colony,  thus  deditute,  could  depend  uport 
nothing  but  it’s  cultures ;  unfortunately,  at  th£ 
period  when  it’s  inhabitants  began  to  attend  tt 
them  with  advantage,  there  appeared  in  the  iflaud 
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a  fpecies  of  ant  unknow’n  in  America,  before  it  B  K 
had  exercifed  fuch  ravages  in  Barbadoes,  that  it 
was  deliberated,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  abandon  a  colony  formerly  fo  flouriffiing.  It 
is  not  know’n  whether  this  infect  was  transferred 
to  Martinico  from  the  Continent,  or  from  this 
ifland.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  occafioned 
inexpreffible  ravages  in  ail  the  fugar  plantations 
in  the  illand  where  it  appeared.  This  calamity, 
which  had  been  too  ineffectually  refilled,  had 
laded  for  eleven  years,  when  the  colonifts  affern- 
bled  on  the  9th  of  March  1775,  announced  a  re¬ 
ward' of  666,000  livres  *,  for  the  perfon  who 
Ihould  find  a  remedy  againft  thefe  deflru&ive 
lcourges.  This  important  fecret  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  difcovered  and  pradlifed  by  an  officer  nam¬ 
ed  Defvoufe,  upon  one  of  the  plantations  the 
mod  infeded  with  ants.  This  excellent  cultivator 
had  obtained  plentiful  crops,  by  multiplying  the 
labours,  the  manure,  and  the  weedings,  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  draw  in  which  this  infect  concealed  itfelf^ 
by  replanting  the  fugar  canes  after  every  crop, 
and  by  difpofmg  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  air.  This  exam¬ 
ple  hath  at  length  been  followed  by  the  rich  co- 
lonids,  others  will  imitate  it  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  and  it  is  (to  be  hoped  that  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  recolledtion  only  will  remaia  of 
this  great  difader. 

This  calamity  was  raging  in  it's  greated  force, 
when  the  hurricane  of  17 66,  the  mod  furious  os 

*  37,750 U 
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thofe  which  had  ravaged  Martinico,  deftroye4 
the  provifions  and  the  harvefts,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  and  even  overthrew  the  buildings.  Thtj  ' 
deftrudtion  was  fo  general,  that  fcarce  a  few  in¬ 
habitants  remained  able  to  adminiffer  comfort  to 
fo  many  unfortunate  people,  and  to  relieve  fo 
many  miferies. 

The  high  price  to  which  for  fome  time  coffee 
had  rifen,  affifted  them  in  fupporting  thefe  mis¬ 
fortunes.  This  production,  which  had  been  too 
much  cultivated,  fell  into  difgrace,  and  the 
planters  preferved  only  the  regretof  having  devoted 
their  Jands  to  a  commodity,  the  value  of  which  , 

was  no  more  fufhcient  for  their  fubfiftence. 

;  .  .  1 *  ‘ 

To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  mother- 
country  fuffered  the  colony  to  be  in  want  of  the 
perfons  neceffary  for  the  labours  of  it ;  for  frorq 
the  year  1764,  to  1774,  the  trade  of  France  did 
not  introduce  into  Martinico  more  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  Haves,  one  year  with 
another.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  renewing  their  men  from  the  refufe 
of  the  Englifh  cargoes  dandeftinely  introduced. 

An  enlightened  miniffer,  whof?  watchful  care 
would  have  extended  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  would  have  alleviated  the  fate  of  a  great 
Settlement  lo  cruelly  afflicted,  but  this  was#not 
the  cafe.  New  offices  eftabliffed  on  the  colony 
were  fubilituted  to  thofe  fuccours  it  had  a  right 
to  expedh 

'  In  the  French  fettiements  in  the  New  World, 
and  undoubtedly  in  thofe  of  other  nations  like- 

wife,  the  Africans  grew  extremely  depraved  $ 
V'rv  4-  and 
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^nd  this  was,  becaufe  they  were  certain  of  impu-  S  k 
pity.  Their  mahers,  feduced  by  a  blind  motive 
of  intereh,  never  brought  the  criminals  to  juftice. 

In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  great  mifchief,  the 
black  code  regulated  that  the  price  of  every  ilav-e 
y/ho  fhould  be  condemned  to  death,  after  inform¬ 
ation  lodged  againft  him  with  the  magihrate 
by  the  proprietor,  fhould  be  paid  for  by  the  co¬ 
lony. 

Collections  were  immediately  made  for  this 
ufeful  purpofe ;  but  part  of  them  was  foon  em¬ 
ployed  in  expences  foreign  to  their  inflitution. 

That  of  Martinico  was  hill  more  opprehed  than 
the  others  with  thefe  acts  of  injuhicej  when  in 
1771,  it  was  burthened  with  the  expences  in¬ 
curred  by  the  chamber  of  agriculture  belonging 
to  the  colony,  and  with  the  falary  of  a  deputy, 
which  it's  council  keeps  to  no  purpofe  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country. 

Pppression  was  carried  hill  further.  The  du- 

■  *  •  <* 

ties  which  the  government  collected  at  Mar¬ 
tinico,  were  originally  very  trifling,  and  were 
paid  in  provifions,  which  were  changed  into  me¬ 
tals,  when  thefe  univerfal  agents  of  commerce 
were  multiplied  in  the  ifland.  Neverthelefs,  the 
impoh  was  moderate  till  1763,  when  it  was  raifed 
to  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres*.  Three  years 
after,  it  became  neceflary  to  lower  it,  but  this  di¬ 
minution,  extorted  by  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
was  put  a  hop  to  in  17 6a.  The  tribute  was 
Jowered  again  in  1778,  to  the  fum  of  666,000 

!  833>333  1.  6s.  8 d. 
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livres*,  which  is  equal  to  a  million  j-  in  the 
ifla'nds.  It  is  paid  by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  white 
people  and  upon  the  Negroes,  by  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  houfes,  by  a  duty  of  one 
per  cent,  on  ail  heavy  merchandize  which  enters 
the  colony,  and  an  equal  duty  upon  all  provifions 
that  are  exported  from  it,  except  coffee,  which 
pays  three  per  cent. 

On  the  firft  of  January  1778,  the  population 
of  Martinico  confided  of  twelve  thoufand  white 
people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes ;  three  thou- 
fand  free  Negroes  or  Mulattoes,  and  upwards  of 
fourfcore  thoufand  flaves,  though  it's  calculations 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  feventy-two  thou- 

fand. 

It’s  cattle  confifted  of  eight  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  mules  or  horfes ;  nine  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  thirteen  thoufand 
one  hundred  hogs,  ftieep,  or  goats. 

It’s  fugar  plantations  amounted  to  two  hundred 
fifty-feven,  which  occupied  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  fquares  of  land.  It 
cultivated  fixteen  millions  fix  hundred  two  thou¬ 
fand  eight  hundred  and  feventy  coffee  plants;  one 
million  four  hundred  thirty  thoufand  and  twenty 
cacao  plants;  and  one  million  fix  hundred  forty- 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  cotton 

plants.  . 

*»■  177  the  French  navigators  loaded  at  Mar- 

nnico  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  vefiels,  with 

twO  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  four 

*  27,750!.  t  4**668 1.  13 s*  4^* 

hundred 
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hundred  and  thirty-eight  quintals,  fifty-eight  B  XIIL 
pounds  of  clayed  or  raw  fugar,  which  were  fold  v— 1 

in  the  mother-country  for  9,971,1 55  litres,  3  fols, 

7  deniers  *  3  with  ninety-fix  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-nine  quintals,  fixty -eight 
pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for  4>577>2,59 
livres,  16  fols  *j*  3  eleven  hundred  and  forty- feven 
quintals  eight  pounds  of  indigo,  which  were  fold 
for  975,01 8  livres  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  quintals,  fixty-three  pounds  of  cacao, 
which  were  fold  for  6o5,964livres,  12  fols§; 
eleven  thoufand  and  twelve  quintals  of  cotton, 
which  were  fold  for  2,7  53>* 00  livres  ||  5  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  hides,  which  were  fold  for  8,27 1 
livres  5  twenty-nine  quintals  ten  pounds  of  rope- 
yarn,  which  were  fold  for  29,100  livres  ** 3  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  fixty-fix  quintals,  thirty-five  pounds 
of  black  caffia,  which  were  fold  for  52,980  livres, 

10  fols  ft  5  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  quintals 
of  wood,  which  were  fold  for  3,125  livres 
the  total  amount  of  thefe  articles  was  18,975,974 
livres,  1  fol,  7  deniers  §§3  but  this  fum  did  not 
entirely  belong  to  the  colony  3  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  it  belonged  to  St.  Lucia!  and  Guada¬ 
lupe,  which  had  fent  part  of  their  productions  to 


Martinico. 

All  thofe  who  from  inftin&  or  duty  are  con- 
cerned  for  the  intereft  of  their  country,  would  r“r£«ngf 


#  About  415,465  1.  16s. 
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wifh  to  fee  the  productions  multiplied  at  Marti- 
nico.  It  is  well  know’n,  indeed,  that  the  center 
of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  aunfit  for 
the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton;  that  too 
much  moiflure  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  ;  and  that,  fhould  they  fucceed,  the  charges 
of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and  precipices  would 
abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in  this  large 
fpace  meadows  would  turn  to  very  good  account. 
The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafture,  and  only  wants 
the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh  the  inha¬ 
bitants  with  the  neceffary  increafe  of  cattle  both 
for  labour  and  food.  There  are  other  fpots  on 
the  ifland  where  the  foil  is  ungrateful.  Craggy 
territories  which  have  been  levelled  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  and  the  rains;  fwampy  grounds,  which  it 
Would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoffible  to  dry 
up*  and  ftony  lands,  which  cannot  be  fertilized 
by  any  .kind  of  labour.  The  obfervers,  however, 
who  are  the  mo  ft  acquainted  with  the  colony, 
unanimoufly  agree,  that  thefe  cultures  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  increafed  nearly  by  one-third,  and 
that  even  this  improvement  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  better  and  more  fteady  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  without  any  further  clearing  of  lands. 
But  in  order  to  attain  to  this  improvement,  a 
greater  number  of  flaves  would  be  required.  It 
is  a  confiderable  thing  that  the  inhabitants  have 
been  able  to  preferve,  till  our  time,  their  works  in 
the  fame  ftate  as  they  had  received  them  from 
their  anceftors.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will  be 
in  their  power  to  increafe  them* 


The 
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The  proprietors  of  the  lands  at  Martinico  may  B  °  ;IJ*  K 
be  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  firft  are  pof-  ■  v 
fefied  of  a  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in  . 
which  twelve  thoufand  Negroes  are  employed. 

The  fecond  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  worked 
by  nine  thoufand  blacks.  The  third  clafs  pof- 
fefs  thirty-fix,  with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The 
fourth,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  cafiava,  may  employ  twelve  thoufand 
Negroes.  The  remaining  flaves  of  both  Texes 
are  engaged  in  domefttc  fervices,  in  fifhing,  or 
in  navigation,  they  are  children  or  infirm  per- 
fons. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people. 

Their  culture  is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  - 
perfection,  and  t'hey  are  able  to  preferve  it  in  the 
fiourifhing  ftate  to  which  they  have  brought  it. 

Even  the  expences  they  mu  ft  be  at  for  replacing 
deficiencies,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the  Ids 
wealthy  planter,  as  the# Haves  born  upon  theie 
plantations  fupply  the  plape  of  thofe  deftroyed*  by 
time  and  labour. 

The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in 
eafy  circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that 
would  be  neceflary  to  acquire  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  the  opulent  proprietors.  If  they  were 
even  able  to  buy  the  number  of  flaves  they  want, 
they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fatal  experi¬ 
ence.  Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  the 
cdftom  of  putting  a  great  number  of  frefh  Negroes 
upon  a  plantation.  The  ficknefs  thofe  miferable 
wretches  are  liable  to,  from  a  change  of  climate 
arid  dietj  the  trouble  of  inuring  them  to  a  kind 
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$  °in  K  °^^at>our  to  which  they  are  not  accuflomed,  and 
i.— which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difgufl  a  planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  muft 
pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation 
of  land.  The  mofl  a&ive  proprietor,  is  he,  who  is 
able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one-fixth  of  the 
number  of  flaves  every  year.  Thus  the  fecond 
clafs  might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  blacks  yearly, 
if  the  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of  it* 
But  they  mufl  not  expedl  to  meet  with  credit. 
The  merchants  in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed 
to  truft  them ,  and  thofe  who  circulated  their 
flock  in  the  colony,  no  fooner  found  that  they 
could  not  make  ufe  of  it  without  running  confider- 
able  rifques,  than  they  removed  it  to  Europe,  or 
to  St.  Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  are  but  little  removed 
from  indigence,  cannot  change  their  fituation  by 
any  means  which  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  can 
fupply.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to 
be  able  to  fubfifl.  The  indulgence  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  alone  put  them  into  fuch  a  flourifhing 
condition  as  to  render  them  ufeful  to  the  flate, 
by  lending  them,  without  interefl,  the  fums  they 
may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations.  This  clafs 
might  employ  a  greater  number  of  frefh  Negroes 
than  we  have  allotted  to  the  fecond,  without  the 
fame  inconveniences ;  becaufe  each  planter  hav¬ 
ing  fewer  flaves  to  look  after,  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  greater  attention  to  thofe  he  may  pur- 
phafe. 

The  fourth  clafs,  who  are  employed  in  cul¬ 
tures  of  lefs  importance  than  that  of  fugar,  do 

not 
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not  Hand  in  need  of  fuch  powerful  helps,  to  re¬ 
cover  that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they  are 
fallen,  by  war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes.  Could  thefe  two  laft  clafles  but  make  an 
acquifition  of  fifteen  hundred  flaves  every  year, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree 
of  profperity  to  which  their  induftry  naturally  in¬ 
titles  them. 

Thus  Martinico  might  hope  to  revive  her  de¬ 
clining  plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firft  fplen- 
dour  to  which  her  diligence  had  railed  her,  if  fhe 
could  get  a  yearly  acceflion  of  three  thoufand 
Negroes.  But  it  is  well  know’n  that  fhe  is  not  in  a 

D 

condition  to  pay  for  thefe  recruits.  She  owes  the 
mother- country,  for  balance  of  trade,  about  a 
million  *.  A  feries  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her 
to  borrow  four  millions  f  of  the  merchants  fettled 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  engagements  fhe  has 
entered  into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances, 
and  thofe  fhe  has  contracted  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  infolvent. 
This  defperate  Hate  will  neither  allow  her  the 
means  of  loon  recovering  her  former  fituation,  nor 
the  ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  forthne 
which  once  lay  open  to  her. 

Add  to  this,  that  fhe  Hands  expofed  to  invafion. 
But  though  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
the  enemy -may  land,  yet  they  will  never  make 
the  attempt.  It  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe 
of  the  impoffibility  of  bringing  up  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  rugged  country  to 

#  ^.1,6661.  13  s.  4  d.  f  166,666 1,  135.  4d. 
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Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colony.  It 
is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  iail,  in 

X  Hi  » 

order  to  make  fuch  an  attempt. 

In  the  front  of  this  ffrong  and  principal  place  of 
defence  is  a  famous  harbour,  fituated  on  the  iide  of 
a  broad  bay,  that  cannot  be  entered  without  many 
tackings,  which  rtmft  decide  the  fate  of  any  {hip 
that  is  forced  to  avoid  an  engagement.  If  Ihe  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failor,  or  meets 
with  fome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the 
fqualls  of  wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  Ihe 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  affailant  that  is, 
a  better  failor.  The  garrifon  of  the  fortrefs  it  fell 
may  become  a  ufelefs  and  inglorious  fpeclator  of 
the  defeat  of  a  whole  fquadron,  as  it  has  been  often 
of  the  taking  of  merchant  {hips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on 
account  of  the  hulks  of  feveral  {hips  that  have 
been  funk  there;  to  keep  out  the  Englifh  in  the  laft 
war.  Thefevelfels  have  been  taken  up  again ;  but 
it  will  ftill  require  a  confiderable  expence  to  re¬ 
move  the  heaps  of  fand  which  had  gathered  about 
them,  and  to  put  the  harbour  in  the  fame  {late 
it  was  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
delay;  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is 
the  only  one  where  {hips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; 
the  only  one  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with 
mails,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent  water,  which  is 
brought  there  from  the  diflance  of  a  league  by  a 
very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may  be  eafily 
procured. 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  no  poffibiiity  of  preventing  them, 

whatever 
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whatever  precautions  be  taken.  The  war  could 
only  be  carried  on  againft  .them  in  the  field;  it 
could  not  be  continued  for  any  time,  and  the 
people  would  foon  be  reduced  to  fhut  themfelves 
up  in  their  fortifications. 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than 

%• 

Fort  Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  bu-r 
ried  'through  want  of  fkill  under  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains.  All  the  knowlege  of  the  ablefl  engineers 
has  never  been  fufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
ffrength  or  folidity  to  works  occafionally  erected 
by  the  moft  unfkilful  hands,  and  without  any  fort 
of  plan.  They  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  adding  a  covered  way,  a  rampart 
and  flanks,  to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  would 
admit  of  them.  But  the  work  of  the  moft  con- 
fequence  has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which 
eafily  gives  way;  and  to  dig  fubterraneous  rooms, 
which  are  airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  fecure 
warlike  ftores  and  provifions;  as  alfo  to  fhelter 
the  fick,  and  to  defend  the  foldiers,  and  fuch  of 
the  inhabitants  whofe  attachment  to  their  country 
would  infpire  them  with  courage  to  defend  the 
:olony.  *  It  has  been  thought,  that  men  who  were 
Pure  of  finding  a  fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns,  after 
laving  expofed  their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would 
'oon  forget  their  fatigues,  and  face  the  enemy  with 
rrefh  vigour.  This  idea  was  fortunate  and  fenfi¬ 
re,  and  muft  have  been  fuggefled,  if  not  by  a 
Datriotic  government,  at  leaft  by  fome  fenfible 
md  humane  minifter. 

But  the  bravery  this  muft  infpire  could  not  be 
uflicient  to  preferve  a  place  which  is  commanded 

Vob,  VI,  H 
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book  on  all  Tides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifeable 
to  fix  upon  Tome  more  advantageous  fixation  * 

*  "  and  the  point  called  Morne  Garrder  was  chofen 
for  this  purpofe,  which  is  higner  by  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Fatate, 
Tortenfon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook 

Fort  Royal. 

Upon  this  eminence  a  citadel  has  been  raifed, 
confifting  of  four  baftions.  The  baft  io  us  in  front, 
the  covered  way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the 
powder  magazines  \  all  thefe  means  of  defence 
are  ready.  The  casernes,  and  other  neceflary 
buildings,  will  Toon  complete  the  work.  If  even 
the  redoubts  and  the  batteries,  intended  to  force 
the  enemy  to  make  their  defcent  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  Cafco  bay,  where  they  landed  at  th<*. 
laft  invaficn,  fhould  not  be  attended  with  the 
eifedl:  that  is  expected  from  them ;  yet  ftill  the 
colony  would  be  able  to  refill  about  three  months. 
Fifteen  hundred  men  will  defend  the,  Morne  Gar¬ 
ner  for  thirty  or  fix-and-thirty  days  againlt  an 
army  of  fifteen  thouftnd;  and  twelve  hundred 
men  will  fuftain  themfelves  for  twenty  or  five-, 
and-twenty  days  in  Fort  Royal,  which  cannot  be 
attacked  till  Gamier  has  been  taken.  This  is 
all  that  can  be  expe&ed  from  an  expence  of  ten 
millions  of  livres*. 

Those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone 
ought  to  protefl  the  colonies,  think  that  fo  con¬ 
siderable  an  expence  hath  been  mifapplied.  As  it 
•was  not  pofiible,  in  their  opinion,  to  erecl  forti- 

*  41&66&U  3,3  s. 
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fications,  and  to  build  fhips  at  the  fame  time,  the  B  ®  ®  K 

preference  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  latter,  < - ^ j 

as  being  indifpenfably  neceffary;  efpecially  if  the 
impetuofjty  in  the  character  of  the  French  difpofes 
them  to  attack  rather  than  to  defend,  they  ought 
fopner  to  deftroy  than  ered  fortreffes ;  or  none 
but  (hips  fhould  be  built,  thofe  moveable  ram¬ 
parts  which  carry  war  with  them,  inftead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  colonies,  mud  have  fhips, 
which  bring  in  men  and  wealth,  and  increafe 
population  and  circulation;  whereas  baftions  and 
foldiers  are  only  fit  to  confume  men  and  provi- 
fions.  All  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  can  exped 
from  the  expence  they  have  incurred  at  Martinico, 
is,  that  if  the  illand  fliould  be  attacked  by  the 
only  enemy  it  has  to  fear,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  relieve  it.  The  Englifh  proceed 
ilowly  in  a  liege  ;  they  always  go  on  by  rule,  and 
nothing  diverts  them  from  completing  any  works 
that  concern  the  fafety  of  the  affailants;  for  they 
efteem  the  life  of  a  foldier  of  more  confequence 
than  the  lofs  of  time.  This  maxim,  fo  fenfible 
Jn  itfelf,  is,  perhaps,  mifapplied  in  the  deftruc- 
tive  climate  of  America;  but  it  is  the  maxim  of 
a  people,  whole  foldiers  are  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  date,  not  mercenaries  paid  by  the 
prince.  But  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of  Mar¬ 
tinico,  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the  prefent 
date  of  Guadalupe. 

This  illand,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may  The  French 

i  l  .  *  i  i  ••  f*  t  *  iJivsdc  Gtl3* 

pe  about  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  daiup?. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea, 
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book  which  is  not  above  two  leagues  long,  ,and  from  | , 

■  XIil~  ■  fifteen  to  forty  toifes  broad.  This  canal,  know  n  j 
by  the  name  of  the  fait  river,  is  navigable,  but  , 

•will  only  carry  Indian  boats.  |« 

That  part  of  the  bland  which  gives  it’s  name  , 
to  the  whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  center,  full  i 
of  cra^y  rocks,  and  fo  cold, that  nothing  will  grow  j 
'there  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  flmibs  covered  ] 
with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun-  j 
tain  called  la  Soufhriere,  or  the  Britnftone  moun- 1, 
tain  rifes  to  an  immenfe  height  into  the  middle! , 
region  of  the  air.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe 
hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the ,, 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  i 
the  climate  by  a  refrelhing  ftream,  fo  celebrate  , 
that  the  galleons,  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  | 
the  Windward  Iflands,  had  orders  to  renew  their  ; 
provifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  bland  properly  called) 
Guadalupe.  That  which  is  commonly  called1 
Grande  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
nature  The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  i 
fo  wholefome  or  fo  pleafant.  It  is,  indeed,  left 
rugged ;  but  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.  There 
are  even  no  fprings  to  be  found  there.  Aque- 
dufts,  which  would  not  be  very  expenfive,  would 
undoubtedly,  in  procefs  of  time,  enable  it  to 
enjoy  this  advantage  in  common  with  the  other 

part  of  the  colony. 

'  No  Eurooean  nation  had  yet  taken  poffeflion  ol 

this  bland,  when  five  hundred  and  fifty  French- 
*  ’  . .  men. 
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men,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen  named  Loline  and  B  o  0  K 
Dupleffis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent 
in  their  preparations.  Their  provilions  were  fo  ill 
chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  palfage;  and 
they  had  fhipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted 
in  two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none 
from  the  mother-country.  St.  Chriftopher’s,  whe¬ 
ther  from  fcarcity  or  delign,  refufed  to  fpare  them 
any;  and  the  firft  attempts  in  hufbandry  they 
made  in  the  country,  could  not  yet  afford  any 
thing.  No  refource  was  left  for  the  colony  but 
from  the  favages ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people 
who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  never 
laid  up  any  (lores,  could  not  be  very  conliderable* 

The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  fa¬ 
vages  might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came 
to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them;  and  hoftilities 

commenced  on  the  16th  of  January,  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition  openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much 
the  advantage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms, 
dellroyed  their  own  provifions  and  plantations, 
and  retired  to  Grande  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands.  From  thence  the  mod  defperate  came 
over  to  the  illand  from  which  they  had  been, 
driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickeffc 
parts  of  the  forefls.  In  the  day-time  they  Ihot 
with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with 
their  clubs,  all  the  French  who  were  fcattered 
about  for  hunting  or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they 
burned  the  dwellings, and  dellroyed  the  plantations 
of  their  unjull  fpoilers. 
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B  o  o  k  A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  < 
this  kind  of  war.  The  colonies  were  reduced  to  [ 

graze  in  the  fields,  to  eat  their'  own  excrements^  1 

and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence. 
Many  who  had  been  (laves  at  Algiers,  held  in  ab~  j  > 
horrence  the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters  5  \ 

and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exigence.  It  was  in  this  t 
manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their  ' 
invafion,  ’till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought  * 
about  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  : 
year  1 640..  When  we  confider  the  injuftice  of 
the  hoftilities  which  the  Europeans  have  com¬ 
mitted  all  over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted  j' 
to  rejoice  at  their  misfortunes,  and  at  all  the 
judgments  that  purfue  thofe  inhuman  oppreflors.  |< 
We  are  ready,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own  hemifphere,  to  change  our  conneftians, 
and  to  contratf:  beyond  the  feas,  with  the  favage 
Indians,  an  alliance  which  unites  all  mankind. 


that  of  misfortune  and  companion. 

Guadalupe  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hard  (hips  eu- 
degreesfrom  dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  in- 
citement  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  imme- 
does  not  be  te  nece(Titv ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  atten- 
<  rifting  co-  tion  to  thofe  -of  luxury  coniumect  in  the  mother— 
Shaving  country.  The  few  inhabitants  who  had  efcaped 
^°"y-  the  calamities  they  had  draw’n  upon  themfelves, 
England.  were  fbon  joined  by  fome  dilcontented  colonifts 
from  St.  Chriftopher’s,  by  Europeans  fond  of  no¬ 
velty,  by  faiiors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  fome 
fea- captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to 

the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they  had 

fayed 
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ftved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fed.  But  ftill  the  B  °  ^ 

•y 

profperity  of  Guadalupe  Was  flopped;  or  impeded, 


io§ 


by  obftacles  arifing  from  it's  fitiiation. 

The  facility  With  which  the  pirates  from  the 
neighbouring  iflands  Could  carry  off*  their  cattle. 


their  Haves;  their  very  crops;  frequently  brought 


them  into  a  very  defperate  fituation;  Inteftine 


broils,  arifing  from  jCaloufies  of  authority,  often 
difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters.  The  adven¬ 
turers  who  went  over  to  the  Windward  iflands, 
difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture 
than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily attracted  to 
Martinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds 
with.  The  protection  of  thol’e  intrepid  pirates, 
brought  to  that  illand  all  the  trader^  who  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of 
the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  ahd  all  the  planters 
who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  themfelves  up 
to  peaceful  labours*  This  quick  population  could 
not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  into  Martinico. 
From  that  time,  the  French  mini  ft  ry  attended 
more  ferioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies* 
which  were  riot  fo  immediately  under  their  di¬ 
rection  5  and,  hearing  chiefly  of  this  illand,  they 
turned  all  their  encouragements  into  that  channel. 

It  v/as  in  confeqiience  of  this  preference,  that 
in  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe 
amounted  only  to  3825  white  people  3  325  fa- 
vages3  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes  j-  and  6,725 
Haves,  many  of  whom  were  Garibs.  Her  Cul-* 
tures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fu- 
gar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and  a  confider- 
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book  abie  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amounted  to 
«_ yJ-/  i,6ao  horfes  and  mules,  and  3,699  head  of 

horned  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years  i 
labour. 

The  colony  did  not  make  any  rapid  progrefs  > 
’till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It’s  population  | 
confided  of  9,6 43  white  men;  41,140  daves  ; 
and  it’s  cattle  and  provifions  were  proportioned 
to  it,  when,  in  the  month  of  April  1759,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had 
reafon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  dilgrace. 
During  a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their 
plantations  dedroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to 
carry  on  their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of 
their  daves  carried  off.  Had  the  enemy  been 
forced  to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devadations,  the 
idand  was  ruined.  Deprived  of  all  adidance  from 
the  mother-country,  which  was  not  able  to  fend 
her  any  fuccours,  and  expecting  nothing  from  the 
Dutch,  who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came 
into  her  roads,  becaufe  die  had  nothing  to  offer 
them  in  exchange,  die  could  never  have  fubdded 
’till  the  enfuing  harved. 

The  conquerors  delivered  the  colonids  from  thefe 
apprehendons.  The  Englidi,  indeed,  are  no  mer¬ 
chants  in  their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands, 
who  modly  refide  in  Europe,  fend  their  reprefenta- 
tives  whatever  they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  edate  by  the  return  of  their  fhip.  An 
agent  fettled  in  fome  fea-port  of  Great  Britain,  is 
intruded  with  the  furnidiing  of  the  plantation,  and 
with  receiving  the  produce.  This  was  impracticable 
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at  Guadalupe  5  and  the  conquerors  in  this  refpeft 
were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  conquered. 
The  Englifli,  informed  of  the  advantage  the 
French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies, 
haftened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  lend  their  Jfhips 
to  the  conquered  ifland ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market, 
and  fank  the  price  of  all  European  commodities. 
The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and, 
in  confequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  de¬ 
lays  for  the  payment. 

T  o  this  credit,  which  was  neceflary,  was  foon 
added  another  arifing  from  fpeculation,  which 
enabled  the  colony  to  fulfil  it’s  engagements. 

The  victorious  nation  fent  there  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  (laves,  in  the 
expectation  of  reaping  in  time  great  advantages 
from  their  labour.  But  their  ambition  was  fru- 

/  t 

ftrated,  and  the  colony  was  reflated  to  it's  for¬ 
mer  poffelTors  in  July  1763. 

The  flourifliing  (late  to  which  Guadalupe  had 
been  railed  by  the  EngJilh,  was  remarked  by  all 
the  world,  when  they  reilored  it.  It  acquired 
that  degree  of  confideration,  which  opulence  al¬ 
ways  inspires  at  preSent.  The  mother-country 
beheld  it  with  a  kind  of  refpeCt.  Till  that  time 
it  had  been  Subordinate  to  Martinico,  as  were  all 
the  French  Windward  Iflands.  The  ifland  was 
releafed  from  thefe  (hackles,  which  it  confidered 
as  a  difgrace,  by  giving  it  an  independent  admi- 
niflration.  This  arrangement  laded  ’till  1768,  at 
winch  period  it  was  again  Subjected  to  the  former 
yoke,  from  which  it  was  releafed  in  1772,  and 

placed 
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placed  under  it  again  fix  months  after.  In  *77 Si  f 
a  governor  of  it’s  own  was  again  granted  to  it  j  si 
and  it  is  to  be  Hoped,  that  after  fo  many  varia¬ 
tions,  the  Court  of  Verfailles  will  no  more  depart 
from  this  arrangement,  the  only  one  which  is 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
policy.  Should  adminiftration  ever  fwerve  front 
"this  fortunate  plan,  the  governors  and  the  in- 
tendants  would  again  bellow  their  care,  their  ere-  i 
dit,  and  their  regard,  upon  the  metropolitan  i 
ifland  immediately  under  their  infpe&ion,  while  i 
the  dependant  ifland  would  be  abandoned  to  fub- 
alterns,  without  influence,  or  Without  confidera-  j 
tion,  and  confequently  without  the  power  or  the 
will  of  doing  any  thing  lifeful. 

The  military  men,  who  have  been  of  opinioii 
that  the  two  colonies  Ihould  be  united  under  one 
Governor,  have  been  led  into  it  from  confidering 
the  advantages  that  would  arife  from  collecting 
the  forces  of  both  Blands*  for  their  mutual 
defence.  But  they  have  not  re  Heeled,  that 
at  an  equal  diftante  between  Martin  ico  and 
Guadalupe,,  there  is  Dominica,  an  Englilh 
fettlement,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  which  I 
overlooks  equally  the  double  canal  that  divides  it 
from  the  French  pofieffloris.  Should  the  French  i 
naval  forces  be  inferior  to  the  Englrfh,  the  com¬ 
munication  would  be  impracticable,  becaufe  the 
refpedtive  fuccoors  would  infallibly  be  intercept¬ 
ed  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  Ihould  be  fuperiof,' 
the  communication  would  become  ufelefs,  be- 

caufe  no  invafion  could  be  apprehended.  In  ei¬ 
ther 
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the r  of  thefe  cafes*  the  fyftem  prapofed  is  chi-  B  ®  ^  K 
meric  aL 

It  would  be  very  different,  if  it  were  necelTary 
to  carry  on  often  five  meafures.  The  union  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  iflands  might 
become  ufeful,  and  even  necelTary,  under  fuch 
circumftances.  In  that  cafe,  the  command  of  the 
whole  would  be  in t rafted  to  one  of  the  governors, 
and  this  command  would  ceafe  at  the  condufion 
of  the  projected  enterprize. 

But  is  it  proper  to  leave  a  free  trade  between  the 
territorial  productions  of  one  colony  and  thofe  of 
the  other  ?  Till  the  conqueft  of  Guadalupe  by  the 
Englilh,  the  immediate  connections  of  that  ifiand 
with  the  ports  of  France  had  been  limited  to  fij£ 
or  feven  veflels  annually.  It’s  provifions,  from 
motives  more  or  lefs  maturely  confidered,  were 
moftly  fent  to  Martinico.  When,  at  the  period 
of  the  reftitution,  the  admi  niff  rat  ion  of  the  two 
colonies  was  feparated,  their  trade  became  like- 
wife  diftinCt.  The  communications  have  fince 
been  opened  again,  and  are  ft  ill  permitted  at  this 
prefen t  time. 

This  arrangement  is  cenfured  by  fome  people 
in  France.  It  is  necelTary,  fay  they  with  acri¬ 
mony,  that  the  colonies  Ihould  fulfil  their  deftina- 
tion,  which  is,  to  con-fume  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandize  from  the  mother-country,  and  to 
fend  back  a  great  abundance  of  productions. 

And  yet,  notwithftanding  her  abilities  to  fulfil 
this  double  obligation,  Guadalupe  will  neither  do 
the  one  nor  the  other,  as  long  as  fhe  fh all  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  her  commodities  to  Martinico. 

%  This 
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book  Th’is  intercourfe  will  always  be  the  caufe  or  the 

UXI*L  .  occafion  of  an  immenfe  trade  in  foreign  markets, 
and  at  Dominica  in  particular.  This  fraudulent 
trade  can  only  be  flopped,  and  the  habit  of 
fmuggling  eradicated,  by  prohibiting  this  com- 

munication. 

These  arguments,  which  are  founded  upon  mo¬ 
tives  of  private  interefl,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  the  connections  which  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico  have  formed  with  each  other.  Li¬ 
berty  is  the  wifh  of  all  mankind  $  and  every  proprie¬ 
tor  hath  a  natural  right  to  fell  the  productions  of 
his  foil  to  whom  he  chufes,  and  to  as  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  he  can.  This  fundamental  principle  of 
all  well-regulated  focieties  hath  been  fet  afide  in 
favour  of  the  mother- country ;  and  it  was  per¬ 
haps  neceflary  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs.  But' 
to  be  defirous  of  extending  farther  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  to  which  the  colonifts  are  fubjedted  $  to  wifh 
to  deprive  them  of  the  conveniences  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  may  derive  from  a  lafting  or  a 
temporary  communication  with  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  is  an  aft  of  tyranny  which  the  merchants 
of  France  will  one  day  be  afhamed  of  having  fo- 
licited,  and  which  will  never  be  granted  but  by 
an  ignorant,  corrupt,  or  weak  minifler.  If,  as  it 
is  pretended,  the  intercourfe  permitted  at  prefent 
between  the  two  iflands,  fhould  give  part  of  their 
commodities  to  artful  and  rapacious  rivals,  go¬ 
vernment  may  find  fome  fair  means  of  introducing^  | 
into  the  kingdom  the  territorial  riches  of  Guada¬ 
lupe,  and  of  the  fmall  iflands  which*  are  under  it’s 
dependence. 

Dsseada, 
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Deseada,  at  the  didance  of  four  or  five  leagues  B  K 
from  Guadalupe,  is  one  of  thefe  ifiands.  It’s  ter-  « — s—j 
ritory  is  exceedingly  barren,  and  is  ten  leagues  pendent  up- 
in  circumference.  It  reckons  but  few  inhabit-  ™p£uada‘ 
ants,  who  are  all  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  few 
coffee  and  cotton  trees.  It  is  not  know’n  at  what 
precife  time  this  fettlement  was  begun,  but  it  is  a 
modern  one.  » 

The  Saints,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada¬ 
lupe,  are  two  very  fmall  ifiands,  which,  with  an¬ 
other  yet  fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  to¬ 
lerable  harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent 
thither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an 
exceflive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only 
fpring,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  refer- 
voirs.  A  fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and 
lading  plantations  were  eflablifhed,  which  now 
yield  fifty  thoufand  weight  of  coffee,  and  one 
hundred  thoufand  of  cotton. 

At  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from  Guadalupe 
is  Marigalante,  which  hath  fifteen  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  numerous  favages  by  whom  it 
was  inhabited,  were  driven  from  it  in  1648,  by 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  fuftain  and  re¬ 
pel  feveral  warm  attacks,  in  order  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  their  ufurpation.  It  hath  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foil,  upon  which  a  population  hath  fuc- 
ceffively  been  formed,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
white  people,  and  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Ne¬ 
groes,  mod  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  culture 
pf  fugar. 

St.  Martin,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  like- 
wife  dependent  upo$  Guadalupe,  though  at  the 

didance 
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B  xii?  K  diftance  forty-five  or  fifty  leagues  from  it.  The 
v—»  former  of  thefe  iflands  hath  been  fpoken  of  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Dutch  fettlements.  It  remains  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  latter.  'S' 

It  is  faid  to  be  eleven  leagues  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It's  mountains  are  nothing  but  rocks,  and 
it’s  vallies  nothing  but  fands,  which  are  never 
watered  by  fprings  or  by  rivers,  and  much  too 
feldom  by  the  waters  of  the  fky.  It  is  even  de¬ 
prived  of  a  good  harbour,  although  all  geo¬ 
graphers  have  bellowed  this  advantage  upon  it. 
In  1646,  fifty  Frenchmen  were  fent  there  from 
St.  Chriltopher’s ;  they  were  mafiacred  by  the 
Caribs  in  1656,  and  were  replaced  only  three 
years  after.  The  barrennefs  of  the  foil  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Guyacum  wood, 
which  covered  their  new  country,  and  of  which  they 
made  fome  fmall  works,  that  were  in  great  re¬ 
quell.  This  refource  was  foon  exhaulted,  and  it 
was  fucceeded  by  the  care  of  a  few  cattle,  which 
fupplied  the  neighbouring  iflands*  Soon  after 
this,  the  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  ;  and 
the  crop  of  this  amounts  to  fifty  or  lixty  thoufand 
weight,  when  not  checked  by  obflinate  droughts, 
which  are  very  frequent.  Till  thefe  prefent  times, 
the  labours  have  all  been  carried  on  by  white 
people  5  and  it  is  Hill  the  only  one  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonies  elfablilhed  in  the  New  World, 
where  free  men  do  not  difdain  to  partake  of  the 
labours  of  agriculture  with  their  Daves.  The 
numbers  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  four  hundred 
and  twenty-feven,  nor  thofe  of  the  former  three 
hundred  and  forty-five.  The  ifland  could  not, 

without 
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without  difficulty,  maintain  a  greater  number* 
even  in  the  moft  profperous  times. 

The  wretched nefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  well 
know’n,  that  the  enemy’s  privateers,  which  fre¬ 
quently  put  in  there,  have  always  paid  punctually 
for  what  few  refrefhments  they  CQuld  fpare  them, 
though  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak 
to  compel  them.  There  is  then  fome  humanity 
left  even  in  the  bread  of  enemies  and  pirates; 
man  is  not  naturally  cruel ;  and  only  becomes  fo 
from  fear  or  intereft.  The  armed  pirate,  who 
plunders  a  veffel  richly  laden,  is  nqt  deftitute  of 
equity,  nor  even  of  companion  for  a  fet  pf  poor 

defencelefs  iflanders. 

’  \  .  v-  *  >  ■ 

On  the  fir  ft  of  January  1777,  the  population 
pf  Guadalupe,  and  of  the  iflands  more  or  lefs 
fertile,  under  it’s  dependence,  amounted  to 
twelve  thoufand  feven  hundred  white  perfons  of 
all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  free  Negroes,  or  IVfulattoes,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  flaves  $  although,  in  the  account 
of  the  colony,  there  were  only  fourfcore  and  four 
thoufand  one  hundred  mentioned. 

Tnsm  cattle  confifted  of  nine  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horfes,  or  mules,  fifteen 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty  head  of  horned 
cattle,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  four  hundred 
fheep,  hogs.,  or  goats. 

Their  cultures  confifted  only  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  cacao  trees;  eleven  million  nine  hundred 
feventy-four  thoufand  and  forty-fix  cotton 
plants;  eighteen  million  feven  hundred  and 

ninety- 
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B  xin  K  ninety-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fourfcore 
i. r— coffee  trees;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
fogar  plantations;  which  occupied  twenty-fix 
thoufand  and  eighty-eight  fquares  of  land. 

Their  government,  taxes,  and  impofts,  were 
the  fame  as  at  Martinico. 

If  thefe  frequent  calculations  be  difgufting  to 
the  idle  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
fo  difagreeable  to  political  calculators;  who, 
difcovering,  in  the  population  and  in  the  pro-  ' 
du&ions  of  the  lands,  the  exaft  proportion  of  the 
drength  of  the  date  will  be  the  better  enabled  ( 
to  compare  the  natural  refources  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  .  * 

It  is  only  by  a  well-regulated  regifter  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  we  can  judge,  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  of  the  prefent  date  of  the  maritime 
and  commercial  powers  that  have  fetdements^ 
in  the  New  World.  The  merit  of  the  work,  in  ’ 
this  point,  confids  in  it's  accuracy;  and  fome 
allowances  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made  to  the  4 
author,  for  the  want  of  embellifhments,  in  favour 
of  the  ufeful  information  which  is  fubdituted  to 
them.  There  are  eloquent  defcriptions,  and  in¬ 
genious  reprefentations  enough  of  didant  coun¬ 
tries,  which  ferve  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  the 
multitude.  It  is  time  to  appreciate  the  truth,  ^ 
which  refults  from  the  hidory  of  them,  and  to 
be  informed,  not  fo  much  of  what  they  have 
been,  as  of  what  they  are  at  prefent  :  for  the 
hidory  of  what  is  paded,  efpecially  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  is  almod  as  much 
applicable  to  future  ages,  as  to  the  prefent.  Let 
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me  be  allowed,  therefore,  once  again  to  declare, 
that  no  man  fhould  be  furprifed  at  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  quantity  of  Negroes,  of  ani¬ 
mals,  of  lands,  and  of  productions  ;  and  at  details, 
in  a  word,  which  however  dry  and  unentertaining 
they  may  be  to  the  mind,  are  neverthelefs  the 
natural  foundations  of  fociety* 

Guadalupe  muft  obtain  from  it*s  cultures,  a 
very  confiderable  mafs  of  productions,  and  more 
confiderabie  even  than  Martinicc.  It  hath  a 
greater  number  of  flaves ;  it  employs  lefs  of  them 
in  it’s  navigation  and  in  it's  commerce ;  it  hath 
placed  a  number  of  them  upon  a  foil  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  it’s  rival,  but  great  part  of 
tohich  being  newly  manured,  yields  more  abun¬ 
dant  crops,  than  the  grounds  which  are  fatigued 
by  a  long  continuance  of  tillage.  Accordingly, 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  of  it's  plantations  as  are 
not  devoured  by  ants,  yield  an  income  much 
fuperior  to  that  which  is  obtained  at  Martinico* 
Neverthelefs,  eighty-one  veffels  of  the  mother- 
country  did  not  carry  away,  in  1775  from  this 
ifland,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix  quintals 
fix  pounds  of  raw  or  clayed  fugar,  which  were 
fold  in  Europe  for  7,137*930  livres  16  fols*; 
iixty-three  thoufand  twenty-nine  quintals  and 
:wo  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for 
2*993*860  livres  19  fols  f ;  fourteen  hundred 
thirty-eight  quintals  and  twenty-feven  pounds  of 
ndigo,  which  were  fold  for  1,222,529  livres  10 
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book  f0ls*$  one  thoufand  twenty-three  quintals  fifty- 


nine  pounds  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for  71,651 


livres  6  fols  f ;  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  11 

'  q 

ninety-three  quintals  feventy-three  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton,  which  were  fold  for  1,298,437  livres  10 
fols  $  5  feven  hundred  and  twenty-feven  hides, 
which  were  fold  for  6,973  livres  §;  fixteen  quin¬ 
tals  and  fifty-fix  pounds  of  rope  yarn,  which  were 
fold  for  16,560  livres  ||;  twelve  quintals  and 
fixty-two  pounds  of  black  caflia,  which  were 
fold  for  336  livres  15  fols  ten  deniers  f ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  quintals  of  wood,  which 
were  fold  for  3,125  livres  **4  Thefe  fums  col¬ 
lectively,  amounted  to  no  more  than  12,751,404 
livres  16  fols  10  deniers  ft- 

Some  of  the  productions  of  the  colony  were 
fent  to  Martinico.  It’s  molafles,  and  fome  othe’r 
commodities,  were  bartered  with  the  Americans, 
for  wood,  cattle,  flour,  and  fait  fifh :  it’s  cottons 
were  fent  to  Dominica,  from  whence  it  received 
Haves';  ’  and  it’s  fugars  to  St.  Euftatius,  which 
paid  for  them  in  fpecie,  or  with  bills  of  exchange, 
and  with  merchandize  from  the  Eaft  Indies*  - 

r  *  *'■ 

The  vigilance  of  it’s  laft  directors  hath  put] 
fome  flop  to  thefe  fmuggling 'connections,  and 
the  French  veflfels  intended  for  the  exportation 
of  thefe  commodities,  have  Immediately  been 
multiplied/-  Many  of  them  have  been  in-. 
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duced  by  habit  to  go  to  Guadalupe,  properly  fo  book 
Called;  and  to  St.  Charles  of  the  BafTe  Terre, 

‘tohere  all  the  cargoes  were  formerly  taken  in, 
although  it  be  but  a  foreign  harbour  the  accefs 
of  which  is  difficult,  and  in  which  it  is  dangerous 
to  remain  :  but  the  greateft  number  of  them  go 
to  Pitre  Point. 

This  is  a  deep,  and  tolerably  fafe  harbour, 
fituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  Grande 

t 

'Terre:  it  was  dilcovered  by  the  Englifh  at  the 
time  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  colony; 
and  they  were  employed  in  rendering  it  healthy, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  this  acquifition  by  the 
peace*  The  court  of  Verfailles  purfued  this  idea 
of  an  enlightened  conqueror,  and,  without  delay, 
had  the  plan  of  a  to  wn  traced,  which  hath  rapidly 
increafed.  Nature,  the  winds,  the  bearing  of 
the  coafts,  all  feem  to  concur  in  concentrating 
in  this  ftapie,  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  a  poffeffion.  St:  Charles  can  preferve  no 
more  trade  than  it  can  be  fupplied  with  from  the 
fine  fiigafs  of  the  Three  Rivers  collected,  and  from 
the  coffees  which  are  gathered  in  the  diftri&s  of 
the  Bailiff,  of  Delhays,  of  Bouillante,  and  of 
Pointe  Noire*  This  town  will,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  feat  of  government,  fince  the 
forces  of  the  colony,  and  the  fortifications  are 
there. 

If  Tome  obfervers  are  to  be  believed,  the 
Colony  muff  expert  to  decline.  That  part  of  it 
which  is  called  Guadalupe,  and  hath  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  long  time,  is  not  fufceptible,  fay  they, 
of  much  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  they 

I  a  *  affirm. 
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affirm,  that  Grande  Terre  will  not  fupport  itfelf 
in  the  flourifhing  (late  to  which  a  fortunate 
hazard  hath  brought  it.  That  vaft  fpace,  which 
was  almoft  entirely  covered  with  briars,  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  which  furniffies 
at  prefent  three  fifths  of  the  territorial  riches, 
hath  not  a  good  foil.  It’s  fugars.  are  of  a  very 
inferior  quality;  it  is  deftitute  of  forefts,  of  dews, 
and  of  rivers,  and  is  expofed  to  frequent  droughts, 
which  deftroy  it’s  cattle,  and  it’s  productions : 
calamities  which  cannot  but  be  increafed  by 
time. 

We  are  very  far  from  adopting  thefe  anxieties; 
'and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reafons  we  have : 
for  our  fecurity.  The  calamities  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  war,  had  almoft  anihilated  Guadalupe.  But 
fcarce  had  it  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  in 
1759,  than  it’s  planters  haftened  to  reftore  the 
ruins  of  their  manufactures,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  high  price  which  the  conquerors  put  upon 
their  productions.  The  three  years  fubfequent  to 
it’s  reftitution,  were  employed  in  the  reftoration  of 
the  buildings,  that  had  been  conftruCted  with 
precipitation.  In  the  years  1767  and  1768,  the 
roads  of  the  colony  were  all  mended,  and  an  eafy 
communication  was  opened  between  Guadalupe 
and  Grande  Terre,  by  means  of  two  caufeways  of 
three  thoufand  toifes  each,  which  it  was  neceffary 
to  raife  in  the  morafles*  Before,  and  after  this 
period,  confiderable  fortifications,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  batteries  were  ereCted  upon  the 
coafts.  Thefe  labours  have  deprived  the  lands,  , 
for  a  long  while,  of  part  of  the  hands  deftined  to 
2  fertilize 
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fertilize  them.  At  prefent,  that  the  flaves  are  B  0  °  * 
all  reftored  to  their  manufactures,  is  it  not  for- 
tunately  a  neceffary  confequence,  that  the  com¬ 


modities  fhould  increafe  ? 

The  colony  hath  (till  other  reafons  to  cxped  a 
rapid  advancement.  It  hath  fome  territories 
which  have  not  yet  been  manured ;  and  thofe 


which  are  already  cultivated,  are  capable  of  im¬ 
provement.  It's  debts  are  not  confiderable. 


With  fewer  wants  than  the  fettlements  have, 
where  opulence  hath  for  a  long  time  multiplied 
propenfities  and  defires,  it  can  beflow  more  upon 
the  improvement  of  it’s  cultures.  The  Englifh 
iflands  will  continue  to  furnifh  it  with  flaves,  if 
the  French  navigators  ftill  limit  themfelves  to 
convey  to  it  annually  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
hundred,  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  All  thefe 
circumftances  united,  fuggeft  the  idea  that  Gua¬ 
dalupe  will  foon  rife  of  itfelf  to  the  height  of 
t>s  profperity,  without  the  affiftance,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fhackles  of  government. 

But  can  France  be  allured  of  enjoying  a  long  Metres 
»nd  quiet  poffeflion  of  this  ifland  ?  If  the  enemy  prkaennce^ 
:hat  might  attack  the  colony,  chofe  only  to  plun-  PreferTe 
ler  the  Grande  Terre,  and  to  carry  off  the  flaves  from^nvi! 
tnd  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fi#n’ 
prevent  this,  or  even  to  retaliate,  unlefs  an  army 
vere  oppofed  to  them.  Fort  Lewis,  which  de¬ 
ends  this  part  of  the  fettlement,  is  but  a  wretched 
lar-fort,  incapable  of  much  refinance.  All  that 
:ould  pofiibly  be  expected,  would  be  to  pre- 
/ent  the  devaftation  from  extending  any  further. 

The  nature  of  the  country  prefents  feveral  fitua- 
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book  tions,  fome  more  favourable  than  others,  by  : 


which  the  progreis  of  an  afifailant  may  be  fecurely 
flopped,  whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may 
be.  He  would,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark 
and  proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly 
called  Guadalupe.  1  , 

The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  effected 
nowhere  but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,  and 
and  at  that  of  the  Bailiff;  or  rather  thefe  two  < 
places  would  be  moft  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of  p 
his  enterprife;  becaufe  they  would  bring  him 
nearer  than  any  other  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of  the 
Baffe  Terre,  where  he  would  have  lefs  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

Let  the.  enemy  chufe  whichever  of  thefe  land¬ 
ings  they  prefer,  they  will  find  nothing  more  ; 
than  a  fpot  covered  with  trees,  interfered  with 
rivers,  hollow  ways,  narrow  paffes,  and  fteep 
afcents,  which  they  muft  march  over  expofed  to 
the  French  fire.  When,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  forces,  they  have  furmounted  thefe  difficult 
•  ties,  they  will  be  flopped  by  the  eminence  of  the 
■  <  great  camp.  This  is  a  platform  furrounded  by 
f  nature  with  the  river  Galleon,  and  with  dreadful 
ravines,  to  which  art  hath  added  parapets,  bar¬ 
bettes,  flanks,  and  embrafures,  to  dired  the  ar¬ 
tillery  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner.  This 
intrenchment,  though  formidable,  muff  be 
forced.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  in  tel- 
ligent  general  would  ever  leave  fuch  a  poft  as 
this,  behind  him  ;  hisj  convoys  would  be  too  much 
expofed,'  and  he  would  not  get  up  what  would 
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be  neceflfary  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Fort  St. 
Charles  without  much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying 
Guadalupe,  had  underflood  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  been  only  engineers,  they  would  not  have 
failed  chufing  the  pofition  between  the  river  of 
the  Great  Bay  and  that  of  Galleon,  for  eredting 
their  fortifications.  The  place  then  would  have 
had  towards  the  fea-flde  a  front,  that  would  have 
inclofed  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  forty- 
fail  of  fhips,  which  would  have  annoyed  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  without  being  themfelves  in  the  lead 
expofed.  The  fronts  towards  the.  river  Galleon 
and  that  of  the  Great  Bay  would  have  been  inaccef- 
fible,  being  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  two  very 
deep  afcents.  The  fourth  front  would  have  been 
the  only  place  open  to  an  attack;  and  it  would 
have  been  an  eafy  matter  to  flrengthen  that  as 
much  as  might  have  been  thought  proper. 

By  chufing  the  prefent  pofition  of  Fort  St. 
Charles,  the  works,  which  v/ere  conilru&ed  there, 
ouo-ht  at  lead  to  have  flanked  each  other  from 

O  ' 

the  fea,  and  from  the  heights.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fortification  were  fo  much  negledled, 
that  the  fire  was  pointed  entirely  in  a  wrong  di¬ 
rection,  that  the  internal  works  were  in  all  parts 
open  to  the  view,  and  that  the  revetments  might 
be  battered  from  the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Fort  ^t.  Charles, 
when,  in  1764,  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  it  in 
a  date  of  defence.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been 

bed  to  deftroy  it  totally,  and  to  place  the  new 
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b  o  o  K  fortifications  on  the  pofition  juft  pointed  out.  It 
*  XIyIL  j  was  however  thought  neceffary  to  cover  the  bad 
fort,  conftru£ted  by  unfkilful  perfons,  with  out-- 
works;  adding  two  baftions  towards  the  fea-fide; 
a  good  covered-way,  which  goes  all  round,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a 
gentle  flope ;  two  large  places  of  arms  with  re¬ 
entering  angles,  having  each  a  good  redoubt, 
and  behind  thefe,  good  tenailles,  with  caponieres 
and  pofterns  of  communication  with  the  body  of 
the  place ;  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  places  of  arms, 

*  and  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent’ 
intrenchment  made  along  the  river  Galleon,  the* 
platform  of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon  from 
another  intrenchment  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river ;  large 
and  deep  ditches,  a  refervoir  for  water,  and  a 
powder  magazine,  bomb  proof;  in  a  word,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  works  under  ground  to 
lodge  a  third  part  of  the  garrifon.  All  thefe  out¬ 
works,  well  contrived,  being  added  to  the  fort, 
will  enable  an  a&ive  and  experienced  commander  ! 
to  hold  out  a  fiege  of  two  months,  and  perhaps 
more.  But  whatever  may  be  the  refiftance  that 
Guadalupe  can  oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
it  is  time  to  pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo, 
short  de-  This  ifland  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in 
fhSdlf  length;  it’s  main  breadth  is  about  thirty;  and 
St.  Domin-  jj-’g  circumference  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fix 
S°°  hundred  in  coafting  round  the  feveral  bays.  It 

is  parted  lengthways,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  by  a 
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ridge  of  mountains,  from  which  gold  was  ex-  B  W  K 
tratted,  before  the  continent  of  America  had  dif-  w-*—* 
dofed  mines  infinitely  richer* 

The  navigator  who  draws  near  to,  or  who  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland,  perceives 
nothing  but  an  irregular  mafs  of  lands,  heaped  * 
one  upon  another,  covered  with  trees,  and  di¬ 
vided  towards  the  fea-fide  by  bays  or  promon¬ 
tories  ;  but  he  is  indemnified  for  this  profped, 
which  is  none  of  the  moft  agreeable,  by  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers  of  Acacia,  and  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  which  are  conveyed  to  him 
every  morning  and  evening,  from  the  midft  of 
the  woods*  by  the  land  breezes. 

The  French  part  of  the  coaft,  although  culti¬ 
vated,  doth  not  exhibit  a  much  more  fmiling 
afped.  There  is  a  famenefs  in  all  the  horizon ; 
the  fame  accidents  of  nature,  the  fame  cultures* 
the  fame  colours,  and  the  fame  edifices  prefent 
themfelves  on  all  fides.  The  eye,  fatigued,  can* 
not  fix  itfelf  on  any  fpot,  without  meeting  with 
the  fame  object,  and  without  feeing  what  it  had 
feen  before.  There  is  only  the  northern  part, 
which  being  full  of  rich  plantations,  from  the 
fea-fide  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  exhibits  a  pro¬ 
pped  worthy  of  fome  attention.  This  is  the  only 
landfcape  in  the  ifland  *  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
to  thofe  in  Europe,  where  nature  and  art  abound 
much  more  in  interefting  beauties. 

The  heats  are  always  confiderable  in  the  plains. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  vallies  depend 
partly  upon  their  opening  to  the  Eaft  or  to  the- 
f  .  Weft* 
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Weft,  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  the  air,  j 
which  is  damp  and  frefh  before  and  after  lun-fet,  ;s 
is  very  hot  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  of  climate  is  indeed  only  to  be  felt  upon  the 
mountains;  where  the  thermometer  is  at  feven- 
teen  degrees,  in  the  fhade,  when,  with  the  fame 
expofure,  it  rifes  to  twenty-five,  in  the  plain. 

Spain  was  the  foie  and  ufelefs  proprietor  of  ! 
this  large  poffeffion,  when  fome  Englifh  and 
French,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrifto-  js 
pher’s,  took  refuge  there  in  1630.  Though  the 
northern  coaft,  where  they  firft  fettled,  was  in  a|; 
manner  forfaken,  they  confioered,  tnat  being 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  common  enemy,  it  , 
was  but  prudent  to  fecure  a  retreat.  For  this 
purpofe  they  pitched  upon  Tortuga,  a  fmali 
ifland  within  two  leagues  of  the  great* one;  and 
twenty-five  Spaniards,  who  were  left  to  guard  it,  | 
retired  on  the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolute 
matters  of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  found  a  pure  air,  but  no  river,  and  few 
fprings.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  valu¬ 
able  woods,  and  the  fertile  plains  only  wante4 
the  hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern  coaft 
appeared  to  be  inacceflihle;  but  the  fouthern  had 
an  excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  1 
which  required  only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  de¬ 
fend  the  entrance  of  the  ifland. 

This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  Tortuga 
a  multitude  of  thofe  people,  who  are  in  fearch 

either  of  fortune  or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate 

applied 
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applied  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
which  grew  into  repute,  while  the  more  aftive 
went  to  hunt  the  buffaloes  at  St.  Domingo,  and 
fold  their  hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  mofl  intrepid 
went  out  to  cruize,  and  performed  fuch  bold  exr- 
ploits  as  will  be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlement  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid* 
Judging,  by  the  Ioffes  they  had  already  fuftained, 
of  the  misfortunes  they  had  (till  to  expert,  they 
gave  orders  for  the  deftruflion  of  the  new  colony* 
The  general  of  the  galleons  chofe,  for  executing 
his  commiffion,  the  time  when  the  brave  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Tortuga  were  out  at  fea  or  a  hunting,  and, 
with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo  familiar  to 
his  nation,  hanged  or  put  to  the  fword  all  thofe  who 
were  left  at  home.  He  then  withdrew,  without 
leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded  that  fuch  a 
precaution  was  needlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken.  But  he  foon  found  that  cruelty  is  not 
the  method  to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  paffed 
at  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  deftined  to  harafs 
them,  was  getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged 
that  the  only  way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in  which  they 
lived.  They,  therefore,  gave  up  perfonal  inde¬ 
pendence  to  focial  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Willis  to  be  at  their  head $  an  Eqglifhman,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  many  occafions  by 
his  prudence  and  valour.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  chief,  at  the  latter  end  of  1638,  they  re¬ 
took  an  ifland  which  they  had  poffeffed  for  eight 

years. 
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years,  and  fortified  it,  that  they  might  not  lofe 
it  again.  £ 

The  French  foon  felt  the  effe&s  of  national 
partiality.  Willis  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his 
countrymen  as  would  Enable  him  to  give  the  law, 
treated  the  reft  as  fubjefts.  Such  is  the  natural 
progrefs  of  dominion ;  in  this  manner  moft  mo¬ 
narchies  have  been  formed.  Companions  in 
fcxile,  war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader,  who 
foon  ufurps  the  authority  of  a  mafter.  At  firft  he 
fhares  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrongeft ; 
till  the  multitude,  crufhed  by  the  few,  embolden 
the  chief  to  a  flu  me  the  whole  power  to  himfelf ; 
and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 

But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take 
place  in  many  years  in  great  ftates.  An  ifland 
t)f  fixteen  leagues  fquare  is  not  calculated  to  be 
peopled  only  with  (laves.  The  commander  De 
Poincy,  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
Blands,  being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willis, 
immediately  fent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  ; 
Chriftopher’s,  who  collected  fifty  more  on  the 
coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortuga  j  ' 
and,  having  joined  their  conntrymen  on  the  ifland, 
they  altogether  fummoned  the  Englifh  to  with-  • 
draw.  The  Englifh,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  un¬ 
expected  and  vigorous  action,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  fo  much  haughtinefs  was  fupported  by  $'• 
much  greater  force  than  it  really  was,  evacuated  the 
ifland,  and  never  returned. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fo  tra&able.  They 
fuffered  fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  who  were  daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga* 

Jtha*  • 
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that  they  thought  their  peace,  their  honour,  and 
their  intereft,  were  equally  concerned  in  getting 
that  ifland  once  more  in  their  own  power.  Three 
times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  three  times 
driven  out  again.  At  laft  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  in  1659,  who  evacuated  it 
when  they  were  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St.  Domingo, 
but  without  giving  up  the  property  of  it.  The 
government  have  always  draw’n  from  thence  the 
woods  neceflary  for  fhip-building,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  artillery,  and  for  the  troops,  till  a  rapacious 
mini  her  took  the  ifland  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

yr  ft-sN?  J  I  i  t  »  ?  {  *  ' 

treafury,in  order  to  increafe  his  family  inheritance 
with  it.  jffi 

Thsir  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow;  and 
they  firft  attradled  the  attention  of  the  mother- 
country  in  1665.  Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates 
were  continually  feen  hovering  about  from  one 
ifland  to  another;  but  the  number  of  planters, 
who  were  properly  the  only  colonifls,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  limited.  The  government  was  fen- 
fible  how  neceflary  it  was  to  multiply  them  ;  and 
the  care  of  this  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a 
gentleman  of  Anjou,  named  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

This  man,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  bq 
great  in  himfelf,  independent  of  the  fmiles  or 
frowns  of  fortune,  had  ferved  fifteen  years  in  the 
marines,  when  he  went  over  to  America  in  1656. 
With  the  beft-contrived  plans,  he  failed  in  his 
firft  attempts;  but  the  fortitude  he  (hewed  in  his 
misfortunes,  made  his  virtues  the  more  confpi- 
cuous;  and  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extri¬ 
cate  himfelf,  heightened  the  opinion  already  en¬ 
tertained 
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B  v,J?  K  tertained  of  his  genius.  The  efteem  and  attach- 

Ailli  9 

ment,  he  had  infpired  the  French  with  at  St* 
Domingo  and  Tortuga,  induced  the  government 
to  intruft  him  with  the  care  of  directing,  or  rather 
of  fettling,  that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  project  was  full  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  was  necelfary  to  eftablifh  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  fociety  upon  the  ruins  of  a  ferocious 
anarchy;  to  fubjedt  the  uncontrouled  fpirit  of 
plunder  to  the  facred  and  fevere  authority  of  the 
laws ;  to  revive  fentiments  of  humanity  in  men 
hardened  by  the  habit  of  crimes ;  to  fubftitute 

m 

the  innocent  inftruments  of  agriculture  to  the 
deftrudlive  weapons  of  murder;  to  incite  to  a 
laborious  life,  barbarians  accuftomed  to  idle- 
nefs,  which  is  the  general  attendant  upon  rapine) 
to  infpire  violent  men  with  patience  5  to  induce 
them  to  prefer  the  tardy  fruits  of  obftinate  la* 
bour  to  rapid  enjoyments,  acquired  by  fudden 
exertions ;  to  fubftitute  a  propenfity  for  peace 
to  the  thfrft  of, blood ;  to  inftill  the  fear  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  mind  of  him  who  delighted  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  it,  and  the  love  of  life  in  him  who 
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defpifed  it;  it  was  necelfary,  in  a  word,  tha$ 
men.  who  had  never  reipedled  any  thing,  and  who 
had  always  traded  freely  with  all  nations,  Afoul d 
be  prevailed  upon  to  refpedl  the  privileges  of  an 
exclufive  company  formed  in  1664,  for  all  thcr 
French  fettlements.  When  all  this  was  effedled>, 
it  then  became  necelfary  to  allure,  by  the  fweets 
of  a -well-regulated  government,  new  inhabitants 
into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced  as  a  bad 
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climate,  and  which  was  not  yet  know’n  to  be  fo 
fertile  as  it  really  was.  v 

Dogeron,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
was  in  hopes  he  ftiould  fucceed.  A  long  inter* 
courfe  with  men  he  was  to  govern,  had  taught 
him  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  $  and  his  fa- 
gacity  could  fugged,  or  his  honed  foul  adopt  no 
method  of  engaging  them,  but  what  was  noble 
and  jud.  The  free- booters  were  determined  to 
go  in  fearch  of  more  advantageous  -latitudes ; 
he  detained  them,  by  relinquilhing  to  them  that 
fhare  of  the  booty  which  his  pod  entitled  him  t&, 
and  by  obtaining  for  them  from  Portugal  com- 
midions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  even  after 
they  had  made  peace  with  France.  This  was  the 
only  method  to  make  thefe  men  friends  to  their 
country,  who  otherwife  would  have  turned  ene¬ 
mies,  rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of 
plunder.  The  buccaneers,  or  huntfmen,  who 
only  wi died  to  raife  a  fufficiency  to  erecl  habita¬ 
tions,  found  him  ready  to  advance  them  money 
without  intered,  or  to  procure  them  fame  by  his 
credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he  preferred 
to  all  the  other  colonifts,  he  gave  them  every  pof- 
lible  encouragement  within  the  power  of  hfs  in- 
dudrious  activity.  : 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be 
made  permanent.  The  governor  wifely  confl- 
dered,  that  women  could  alone  perpetuate  the 
happinefs  of  the  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  by  promoting  population.  This  was  a 
natural  one ;  but  it  was-  necedary  to  confider  what 
kind  of  women  they  mud  have  been,  from  whom 

fuch 
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book  /Lich  pleating  effects  could  have  been  expelled. 

.  Women  born  of  honed  parents,  and  well  edu¬ 
cated  5  prudent  and  indudrious  women,  who 
would  one  day  become  good  wives  and  affec¬ 
tionate  mothers.  The  total  want  of  one  fex,  in 
the  new  fettlement,  condemned  the  other  to  celi¬ 
bacy.  Dogeron  thought  of  remedying  this  kind 
of  indigence,  which  is  the  mod  difficult  of  any 
to  bear,  and  which  plunges  a  man  into  a  date  of 
melancholy,  and  infpires  him  with  a  difgud  for 
life,  deprived,  for  him,  of  it’s  mod  powerful 
attraction.  Fifty  young  women  were  fent  over 
to  him  from  France,  and  were  foon  difpofedof  at 
a  very  high  price.  Soon  after,  a  like  number 
arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  dill  higher  terms. 
They  were  fold  as  fo  many  (laves,  and  bought 
as  any  common  merchandize.  It  was  money, 
and  not  the  choice  of  their  hearty  that  decided 
their  lot.  What  expectations  could  be  formed, 
from  alliances  thus  contra&ed  ?  And  yet  this  was 
the  only  way  to  gratify  the  mod  impetuous  of  all’ 
paffions  without  quarrels,  and  to  propagate  the 
human  race  without  bloodfhed.  All  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  expected  to  have  female  companions  from 
theV’Own  country,  to  alleviate  and  to  (hare  their 
fate.  But  they  were  difappointed ;  none  were 
afterwards  fent  over,  except  abandoned  women, 
vile  and  defpicable  wretches,  who  embarked 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  mind,  and  the  difeafes 
of  the  body,  that  are  attached  to  an  abject  coajjB 
dition,  which  they  were  far  from  being  afhamed 
of,  (ince  they  (hewed  not  the  lead  reluctance  to 
engage  themfelves  for  three  years  in  the  fervice 
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bf  the  men.  This  method  of  loading  the  colony  B  K 

with  the  refufe  of  the  mother-country,  introduced  » - srr^ 

fuch  a  profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  a  flop  to  fo  dangerous  an  expedient* 
but  withotit  fubftitutidg  a  better.  By  this  riegled* 

St.  Domingo  loft  a  great  many  brave  men,  who 
could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived  of 
an  increafe  bf  population,  which  might  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  colonifts,  who  ftill  preferved  their 
attachment  to  the  ifland.  The  colony  has  long 
felt,  and,  perhaps,  feels  to  this  day,  the  effeds 
of  fo  capital  an  error. 

Notwithstanding  this  errors  Dogeron  found 
means  to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen 
hundred  in  four  years  time,  when  there  were  only 
four  hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  His  fucceifes 
were  daily  increafing;  when  they  were  fuddenly 
flopped,  in  1670,  by  an  infurredion,  which  put 
the  whole  colony  in  a  ferment.  He  did  not  incur 
the  leaft  cenfure  for  this  unfortunate  accident,  in 
which  he  certainly  had  no  Ihare. 

When  this  worthy  mart  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga 
and  St.  Domingo*  he  could  only  prevail  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  acknowlege  his  authority,  T>y 
giving  them  hopes  that  the  ports  under  his  jurif- 
didion  fhould  be  open  to  foreigners.  Yet  fuch 
was  the  afcendent  he  gained  over  their  minds, 
that  by  degrees  he  eftablilhed  in  the  colony  the 
Cxclufive  privilege  of  the  company;  which*  in 
time,  engrofled  the  whole  trade.  But  this  com¬ 
pany  became  fo  elated  with  profperitv,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  felling  their  goods  for 
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book  two-thirds  more  than  had  till  then  been  paid  to 

•V”M‘  .  tbe  Dutch.  So  deftruftive  a  monopoly  revolted 
the  inhabitants.  They  took  up  arms ;  and  it  was 
but  a  year  after,  that  they  laid  them  down,  upon 
condition  that  all  French  lhips  Ihould  be  free  to 
trade  with  them,  paying  five  per  cent,  to  the 
company  at  coming  in  and  going  out.  Dogeron, 
who  brought  about  this  accommodation,  availed 
himfelf  of  that  circumftance  to  procure  (hips, 
feemingly  deftined  to  convey  his  crops  into 
Europe,  but  which  in  faa  were  more  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  his  colonifts  than  his  own.  Every  one  lhip- 
ped  his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a 
moderate  freight.  On  the  return  of  the  veffel,  the 
generous  governor  caufcd  the  cargo  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  public  view,  and  every  one  took  what 
he  wanted,  not  only  at'  prime  coft,  but  upon 
truft,  without  intereft,  and  even  without  notes  , 
of  hand.  Dogeron  had  imagined  he  Ihould  inr 
fpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than 
their  word.  By  this  conduft,  he  exemplified 
how  well  he  was  acquainted  with  the  human  heart. 
The  man  whom  we  have  degraded  in  his  felf- 
eftimation,  by  miftrufting  him,  having  nothing  to 
lofe  in  our  minds,  will  not  fcruple  to  fhew  him- 
fclf  occafionally  a  rogue,  a  bafe  villain,  a  traitor, 
an  impoftOr,  fuch  as  he  really  is,  or  even  perhaps 
fuch  as  he  is  not,  but  fuch  as  he  knows  you  think 
him  to  be  5  while  the  man,  for  whom  we  (hall 
have  (hew’n  fome  (hare  of  etteem,  will  not  debafe 
himfelf  if  he  Ihould  havedeferved  it,  and  will  pique 

himfelf  upon  his  honour,  if  he  Ihould  not.  To 

'  ■  impute 
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Impute  virtues  or  vices  to  men,  is  frequently  the  B  K 
Way  to  infpite  them  with  either.  In  the  nriidft 
of  thefe  parental  offices  Dogeron  Was  cut  off  by 
death  in  1675. 

Ministers  and  depofitaries  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  inftead  of  thofe  long  and  ufelefs  inftruc- 
tions  draw’n  by  clerks,  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
rapacious,  and  fent  to  the  perfons  whom  you  intend 
for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  who  receive 
them  with  the  utmoft  contempt $  get  the  life  of 
Dogeron  written  for  their  ufe,  and  let  it  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  thefe  words :  Possess  the  virtues 
of  this  man,  and  let  your  conduct  conform 

ITSELF  TO  HIS. 

O  Dogeron  !  thy  neglefted  remains  repofe* 
perhaps,  in  fome  unknow’n  part  of  St.  Domingo* 
or  of  Tortuga.  But  if  thy  memory  be  extind  in 
thofe  countries*  if  thy  name,  tranfmitted  from 
fathers  to  children,  be  not  pronounced  with 
emotion  5  the  defcendents  of  thofe  colonifts,  whofe 
felicity  you  infured  by  your  talents,  by  your  dif- 
intereftednefs,  by  your  courage,  by  your  pa¬ 
tience*  and  by  your  labours,  are  ungrateful  peo¬ 
ple,  who  do  not  deferve  better  governors  than 
mod  of  thofe  who  are  fent  to  them. 

Dogeron  left  no  other  inheritance  than  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  patriotifm,  and  of  every  humane  and 
focial  virtue.  Pouancey  fucceeded  him.  With 
the  fame  qualifications  as  his  uncle,  he  was  not 
fo  great  a  man  j  becaufe  he  followed  his  ftepsr 
more  from  imitation, than  from  natural  difpofition. 

Yet  the  undifcerning  multitude  placed  an  equal 
confidence  in  both ;  and  both  had  the  honour 
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o  o  k  and  happinefs  to  eftablilh  the  colony  upon  a  firm 
X!!,‘  footing,  without  laws  and  without  foldiers.  Their 
natural  good  fenfe,  ahd  their  know’n  integrity, 
determined  all  differences  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
both  parties ;  and  public  order  was  maintained  by 
that  authority  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of 
per  ion  ai  merit. 

So  wife  a  conftitution  could  not  be  lafting;  it 
required  too  much  virtue  to  make  it  fo.  In  1684, 
there  was  fo  vifible  an  alteration,  that,  in  order  to 
eftablilh  a  due  fubordination  at  St.  Domingo,  two 
adminiftrators  were  called  in  from  Martinico, 
where  good  policy  was  already  in  a  great  meafure 
fettled.  Thefe  legillators  appointed  courts  of 
judicature  in  the  feveral  diftrids,  accountable  to  a 
fuperior  council  at  Little  Guave.  In  piocefs  of 
time  this  jurifdidion  growing  too  extenfive,  a  like 
tribunal  was  ereded  in  1701,  at  Cape  St.  Francis, 

for  the  northern  diftrids. 

All  thefe  innovations  could  hardly  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  fome  oppofuion.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  hunters  and  pirates,  who  compofed 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  averfe  from  the  reftraints 
that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them,  would  go  : 
over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  allured  by 
the  profpeft  of  great  advantages.  The  planters 
themfelves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this 
kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  re- 
ftri&ions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fell  their  com* 
modities  at  a  very  low  price.  The  former  were  i 
gained  by  perfuafions ;  the  latter  by  the  profpedt 
of  a  change  in  their  fituatiQn,  which  was  truly 

defperate. 
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Skins  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation  ®  K 
from  St.  Domingo,  as  being  the  only  things  the  < — -v—- ' 
Buccaneers  brought  home.  Tobacco  was  after¬ 
wards  added  by  culture*  and  it  was  fold  to  great 
advantage  to  all  nations.  This  trade  was  foon 
confined  by  an  exclufive  company  *  which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  in  a  fhort  time  aboli died,  but  with  go 
advantage  for  the  fa!e  of  tobacco,  fince  that  was 
farmed  out.  The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet 
with  fome  indulgence  from  government,  as  a 
reward  for  their  l’ut>mifiion,  offered  to.  give  the 
king  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  fhould 
fend  into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge,  even 
of  freight,  upon  condition  they  fhould  have  the 
entire  difpofal  of  the  other  three-fourths.  They 
made  it  appear,  that  this  method  would  bring  ip 
"a  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than  the  forty 
fols*  per  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer. 

Private  igterefts  oppofed  fo  reafonable  3  pro-r 
pofal. 

In  circumftances  fuch  as  thefe,  l  am  always 
aftonifhed  at  the  patience  of  the  opprefied  people. 

I  fay  to  myfelf,  why  do  they  not  all  afiemble  to¬ 
gether  at  the  houfe  of  the  member  of  adminiftra-t 
don  appointed  to  govern  them,  and  addrefs  him 
in  the  following  terms :  “  We  are  weary  of  an 

<<  authority  which  vexes  us.  Retire  from  our 
country,  and  tell  the  perfon  whofe  reprefen*- 
fc  tative  you  are,  that  we  are  no  rebels,  be- 
fc  caufe  no  rebellion  can  exift  unlefs  it  be  againft 
f*  3.  good  king,  and  that  he  is  only  a  tyrant 

#  is.  8 d, 
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b  o  6  &  tt  againft  whom  we  have  a  right  to  revolt.  You 
CC  may  add,  that  if  he  (hould  be  defirous  of  pof- 
“  fefllng  a  defert  country  he  will  foon  be  fatis- 
a  fied  5  for  that  we  are  all  determined  to  peri (h, 
«  rather  than  live  any  longer  miferable  under  an 


«  unjuft  government/*  The  colonifts  did  not 
give  way  to  the  fuggeftions  of  defpair,  but  in 
their  refentment  they  timed  their  induftry  with 
fuccefs  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cot¬ 
ton  was  a  very  promifing  article,  becaufe  it  had 
in  former  times  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  they  foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
know’ri ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  fingle  cotton 


plant  was  to  be  feen. 

Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed 
by  hirelings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Some  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the 


Spaniards,  procured  them  u  few  Negroes.  The 
number  was  increafed  by  two  or  three  French 
fhips,  and  much  more  by  prizes  taken  from  the 
Englilh  during  the  war  of  16885  by  an  invafion 
of  Jamaica,  from  whence  the  French  brought 
away  three  thoufand  blacks,  in  1694.  Without 
(laves,  the  cultpre  of  fugar  could  not  be  under¬ 
taken  $  but  they  alone  were  not  fufficient.  Mo¬ 
ney  was  wanting  to  er e&  buildings,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  utenfils.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants 
made  with  the  free-booters,  who  were  always 
fuccefsful  in  their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to 
employ  the  (laves.  They  therefore  undertook 
the  planting  of  the  canes,  which  convey  the  gold 
of  Mexico  to  thofe  nations  whole  only  mines  are 
fruitful  lands* 


But 
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But  the  colony,  which,  though  it  had  loft  fome  B  ®,u,  ** 
of  it’s  Europeans,  had  ftill  made  a  progrefs  to  the 
north  and  weft,  amidft  the  devaftations  that  pre-  bciw>uihtd 
ceded  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  yet  but  little 
advanced  to  the  fouth.  This  part  did  not  reckon  £** 
a  hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all 
extremely  wretched.  The  government  could  fix 
upon  no  better  expedient,  to  make  fome  advan¬ 
tage  of  fo  extenfive  and  fo  fine  a  country,  than 
to  grant,  in  1698,  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century, 
tfie  property  of  it  to  &  company,  which  took  the 

name  of  St.  Louis. 

T  is  company  engaged,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  charter,  to  form  a  capital  of 
1*200,000  livres  *,  and  to  convey,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  five  firft  years,  upon  the  lands  granted  to 
jthem,  fifteen  hundred  white  people,  and  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  Negroes,  with  one  hunr 
dred  of  the  former  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter 
each  of  the  following  years  s  they  were  to  diftrir 
bute  lands  to  whoever  fhould  be  defirous  of  them. 

Each  perfon,  according  to  his  wants  and  abili¬ 
ties,  obtained  (laves  that  were  to  be  paid  for  in 
three  years  i  the  men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred 
livres  f;  and  the  women  at  the  rate  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  livres  %.  The  fame  credit  was  al- 

lowed  for  merchandize. 

Upo*  thefe  conditions,  the  charter  infured 
to  the  new  fociety  the  exclufive  right  of  buying 
arrd  felling  throughout  the  whole  territory  aliign- 
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b  o  k  ed  to  them,  but  at  the  prices  only  that  were  fet-  : 
~  •  »  tied  in  the  other  parts  of  the  iftand.  Even  thi$  j 
dependence,  opprefTive  to  the  cqlonift,  was  ftili 
alleviated,  by  allowing  him  to  take,  where  he 
thought  proper,  whatever  he  was  lert  in  want  of, 
and  to  pay  out  of  his  provifions  whatever  he  might 
have  occafion  to  buy. 

Monopoly,  as  a  torrent  that  is  loft  in  the 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  it’s  own  ruin  by  it’s 
*  rapacioufnefs.  The  company  of  St.  Louis  affords 

ari  inftance,  among  many  others,  of  the  defe&s 
and  abufes  of  exclufive  affociatioris.  It  was  * 
ruined  by  the  knavery  and  extravagance  of  it’s 
agents)  nor  was  the  territory  committed  to  it’s 
care  the  better,  for  all  thefe  Ioffes.  The  planta¬ 
tions  and  people  that  were  found  there,  when  the 
company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in  1720,  were  chiefly  owen  to  the  contraband 
traders. 

A  X. 

The  colony  It  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  beguq 
or  st.  Do-  pn  aGCount  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  that  this  at- 
comes  the  tempt  had  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  j 
the  colony.  It  might  have  been  expe&ed  to  have 

S-TnIT  made  a  fpeedy  progrefs,  when  tranquillity  was  re- 
Worid.net.  £ored  to  both  nations  by  the  peace  qf  Utrecht. 
X  the  ca-  Thefe  happy  profpecls  were  blafted  by  one  of 
l^elkncis.  thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  qf 
man  to  forefee,  AH  ^he  cocoa-trees  upon  the  co¬ 
lony  died  in  17 1 5.  Dogeron  had  planted  the  firft 
in  1665.  In  procefsof  time  they  had  increafec^j 
efpecially  in  the  narrow  valleys  to  the  weftward. 
There  were  nq  lefs  than  twenty,  thoufand  upon 
fome  plantations*  fo  that,  though  cocoa  fold  for  nq 
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more  than  five  fols*  a  pound,  it  was  become  a 
plentiful  foyrceof  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply 
compeniated  this  lofs,  when  a  cireumftance  of  the 
luofi  difircfting  nature  threw  the  whole  colony 
into  confirmation.  A  confiderable  number  of 
it’s  inhabitants,  who  had  devoted  twenty  years 
labour  in  a  burning  cli mate*,  to  lay  up  a  com¬ 
petency  to  fpend  a  comfortable  old  age  in  their 
native  country,  were  returned  to  it,  with  a  fuffi? 
cient  fortune  to  enable  them  to  difcharge  their 
debts,  and  purchafe  eftates.  Their  commoditiea 
were  paid  them  in  bank  notes,  which  proved 
ufdefs  to  them.  This  fatal  calamity  obliged 
them  to  return  poor  into  an  ifiand  from  whence 
they  had  departed  rich ;  and  reduced  them,  in 
their  old  age,  tp  folicit  employment  from  the 
very  people  who  had  formerly  been  their  fervants. 
The  fight  of  fo  many  unfortunate  perfons  infpired 
a  general  deteftation  for  the  India  Company, 
which  was  confidered  as  accountable  for  thefe 
calamities.  This  ayerfion,  raifed  by  mere  com¬ 
panion,  was  foon  changed  into  a  prpfqund  hatred, 
and  not  without  fufficient  reafon. 

The  French  colonies,  fince  their  eftablifhment, 
received  their  (laves  from  the  hands  of  the  mono¬ 
poly,  and  confequently  received  but  few,  and  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  Being  reduced  in  17 13  to 
the  impoflibility  of  continuing  their  languid 
operations,  the  company  themfelves  made  the 

private  merchants  partners  in  their  trade,  upon 

♦ 

*  Two  pence  halfpenny. 
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book  condition  that  they  Ihould  pay  15  livres*  for 

v  x"'  ■  every  Negro  they  ihould  carry  to  the  Windward 

Iflands,  and  30  livres  +  for  thofe  whom  they 
ihould  introduce  into  St.  Domingo.  This  new 
arrangement  was  followed  by  fo  great  a  degree  of 
activity,  that  the  government  were  at  length  in¬ 
duced  to  give  up  exclufive  privileges,  by  grant¬ 
ing  in  1716  the  Guinea  trade  to  the  ports  of 
Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux,  of  Nantz,  and  of  La  Ro- 
.  chelle.  It  was  to  coft  them  two  piftoles  Jfor 
every  Have  who  ihould  arrive  in  America  j  but 
the  commodities  which  were  to  be  acquired  by 
the  fale  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  were  exone¬ 
rated  from  one  half  of  the  duties  to  which  the 
other  produ&ions  were  fubjedt.  The  inhabitants 
were  juft  beginning  to  feel  the  good  efFeds  of 
this  liberty,  imperfedt  as  it  was,  fince  if  was  con¬ 
fined  to  four  ports,  when  St.  Domingo  was  con¬ 
demned  again  to  receive  it’s  planters  from  the 
India  Company,  who  were  not  even  obliged  to 
furniih  them  with  more  than  two  thouiand  every 
year.  We  cannot,  indeed,  determine  which  is 
the  moft  aftonifhing  circumftance  in  the  courfe 
of  the  events  relative  to  the  New  World,  either 
the  rage  of  the  firft  conquerors  who  laid  it  wafte, 
or  the  ftupidity  of  the  governments,  which  by  a 
feries  of  abfurd  regulations,  feem  to  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  themfelves  either  to  perpetuate  the  mi- 
fery  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  plunge  them  again 
into  that  date,  whenever  they  entertained  hop| 

of  emerging  from  it-  .  % 

•  ns.  6d.  t  1 1.  5  s.  J  16s.  8d. 
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Ttf  172(2,  the  agents  of  this  odious  company  B  ®  ®  K 
arrived  in  the  colony.  The  buildings  where  they 
tranfadted  their  bufinefs  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  (hips  that  came  to  them  from  Africa  were 
either  denied  admittance  into  the  harbour,  or 
not  fuffered  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes.  The 
chief  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  thefe 
difturbances,  faw  his  authority  defpifed,  and  his 
orders  difobeyed,  as  they  were  not  enforced  by 
any  compulfive  power :  he  was  even  put  tinder 
arreft.  Every  part  of  the  iOand  refounded  with 
the  clamours  of  fedition,  and  the  noife  of  arms. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  thefe  exceffes  would 
have  been  carried,  had  not  government  had  the 
prudence  to  make  concefiions.  In  this  one  in- 
ftance,  the  people  did  not  fuffer  for  the  folly  of 
their  rulers;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  convinced 
mankind,  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  was  above  the 
ordinary  (lamp  of  men,  by  avowing  himfelf  the 
author  of  a  rebellion  which  he  had  excited  by  a 
defedtive  inftitution,  and  which,  under  a  ruler 
lefs  enlightened  or  lefs  moderate,,  would  have 
been  feverely  punifhed.  After  two  years  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  confufion,  the  inconveniencies  refulxing 
from  anarchy  difpofed  the  minds  of  all  parties  to 
peace,  and  tranquillity  was  rettored  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourfe  to  violent  meafures.' 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  fo  much 
improved  itJs  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
advanced  with  the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous 
(late.  The  two  unfortunate  wars  which  annoyed 
it’s  feas,  have  only  ferved  to  comprefs  it’s  flrength, 
which  has  increaled  the  more  fince  the  ceflation  of 

hoflilities. 
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$  o  o  k  hodilities.  A  wound  is  Toon  healed  when  the  con-, 
X1U'  ftitution  is  found.  Difeafes  themfelves,  in  the 
flate,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  are  a  kind  of  reme¬ 
dies,  which,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  vitiated  hu¬ 
mours,  add  new  vigour  to  a  robuft  habit  of  body* 
Thofe  diforders  that  are  fatal  to  either  the  one  op 
the  other,  are  fuch  as  being  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
keep  them  in  a  date  of  perpetual  indiipofition,  and 
lead  them  imperceptibly  to  the  grave.  But  after 
difeafes  that  are  acute  have  brought  on  a  violent 
crifis,  the  delirium  ceafes  and  the  debility  goes 
offi  and  as  the  drength  is  redored,  a  more  re¬ 
gular  and  uniform  motion  is  edabhfhed,  which 
promiles  a  lading  duration  to  the  machine.  So 
war  feems  to  drengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit 
in  many  dates  of  Europe,  which  might  be  ener¬ 
vated  and  corrupted  by  the  profperity  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  The  irrw 
menfe  lodes  which  almod  equally  attend  vidory 
and  defeat,  excite  indudry,  and  quicken  labour* 
Nations  will  recover  their  former  fplendour,  pro¬ 
vided  their  rulers  will  let  them  follow  their  own 
bent,  and  not  pretend  to  dired  their  deps.  This 
principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  France,  where 
nothing  more  is  requisite  to  profperity  than  to 
give  a  free  courfe  to  the  activity  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Wherever  nature  leaves  them  at  full  liberty., 
they  fucceed  in  giving  her  powers  their  full 
fcope.  St.  Domingo  affords  a  driking  indance 
of  what  may  be  expeded  from  a  good  foil,  and 
an  advantageous  fituatioj^  in  the  hands  of  French? 

men. 
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The  Southern  part*  which  is  occupied  by  B  £n°  K 
France,  extends  from  Pitre  Point  to  Cape  Tibu- 
ron.  At  the  period  of  their  conquefts  in  the  ]New  formed  in 
World,  the  Spaniards  had  built  upon  this  coaft 
two  large  villages,  which  they  forfook  in  lefs  Domingo, 
profperous  times.  The  vacated  places  were  not 
immediately  occupied  by  the  French*  who  muft 
be  apprehenfive  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Domingo,  £ 
where  the  chief  force  of  that  power,  upon  whofe 
ruin  they  were  rifing,  was  concentrated.  Their 
privateers,  who  commonly  afiembled  ,at  the  little 
ifland  called  Vache  Ifland,  to  cruize -upon  the 
Caftilians,  and  divide  their  fpoils,  encouraged 
fome  planters  to  begin  a  fmall  fettlement  upon 
the  continent  in  1673.  It  was  foon  deftroyed, 
nor  was  it  refumed  kill  a  confiderable  time  af¬ 
ter.  The  company  appointed  to  fettle  and  extend 
this  colony  did  not  fulfil  their  obligations.  IPs 
progrefs  was  owen  to  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica, 
and  to  the  Dutch  of  CurafTou,  who  having  re- 
folved  to  carry  flaves  to  this  place,  bought  up  the 
produce  of  a  land,  which  they  themfelves  alone 
contributed  to  improve.  It  was  not  kill  1740, 
that  the  merchants  of  the  mother-country  began 
to  attend  to  this  fettlement.  From  this  period 
tl^y  frequent  this  part  of  the  colony  a  little,  not- 
withftanding  the  winds,  which  often  render  the 
failing  out  of  this  road  tedious  and  difficult. 

The  part  which  is  to  the  Eaft  of  all  the  reft  is 
called  Jaquemel.  It  confifts  of  three  pariffies, 
which  occupy  thirty  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,  and 
run  into  a  moderate  and  very  unequal  degree  of 
depth.  This  vaft  fpace  is  filled  up  with  fixty 

plantations 
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plantations  of  coffee,  fixty-two  of  indigo,  and 
fixty  of  cotton.  Moft  of  their  planters  are 
poorj  and  can  never  grow  very  rich.  A  foil, 
which  is  in  general  full  of  hills,  ftony,  and 
cxpofed  to  droughts,  prevents  them  from  afpir- 
ing  to  wealth.  This  can  only  be  done  by  thofe 
who  divide  the  plain  of  Jaquemel.  There  are 
twenty  very  fpacious  habitations,  of  which  ten 
only  are  watered,  though  they  be  all  fufceptible 
of  this  advantage.  It  is  there,  that  in  an  exhaufted 
foil,  indigo,  which  would  require  a  virgin  foil,  is 
cultivated.  When  hands,  and  other  means  for 
carrying  on  an  extenfive  culture,  (hall  no  longer 
be  wanting,  fugar  will  be  fubftituted  to  if* 

which  fucceeds  as  well  as  can  be  defired,  in  the 

'  •-  :  * 

only  plantation  where  the  colon  ills  have  begun 
to  cultivate  it. 


t 


, 


A  quin  hath  an  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  along 
the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  of  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  fix  leagues  in  the  inland  parts.  This 
fettlement  reckons  forty  plantations  of  indigo, 
twenty  of  coffee,  and  nine  of  cotton.  It’s  pnoun- 
tains,  lefs  elevated  than  thofe  which  are  con¬ 
tiguous  to  them,  on  that  account  enjoy  only  the 
benefit  of  a  few  fprings,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rain,  and  promife  nothing  but  great  abundance 
of  cotton,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  one  day  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  With  regard  to  it's  plains,  they 
were  formerly  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  5  but  the 
droughts,  which  have  gradually  increafed  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  country  hath  been  cleared,  have 
diminifhed  more  and  more  the  quality  of  the  in-*- 


digo,  which  conllituted  all  the  riches  of  the  colony* 
1  v  This 
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This  plant,  which  leaves  the  ground  almoft  habi-  B  K 

tually  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  fun,  fhould  ' - v — ' 

be  replaced  by  fugar,  which  would  keep  the  earth 
covered  for  eighteen  months  together,  and  will 
preferve  in  it  for  a  long  time  the  fmalled  degree 
of  moidure.  Four  of  the  mod  wealthy  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  already  made  this  change  in  their 
plantations.  The  nature  of  the  foil  will  allow 
twenty-five  colonids  to  follow  their  example; 
and  they  will  no  doubt  refolve  upon  it,  when  they 
fhall  have  acquired  the  means  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  river  Ser- 
pente  fhall  have  been  prudently  didribute.d.  In 
the  prefent  date  of  thihgs,  all  the  productions  of 
that  didrit  are  collected  in  one  town  only,  which 
is  far  advanced  in  the  inland  parts.  The  impoffi- 
bility  of  conveying  them  to  the  coad  in  the  rainy 
feafons,  and  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the 
carriage,  even  in  the  mod  favourable  times,  had 
fuggeded  the  idea  of  forming  this  daple  upon  the 
borders  of  a  deep  bay,  where  the  commodities 
are  (hipped  :  but  this  fituation  doth  not  afford 
one  acre  of  ground  fit  for  cultivation  ;  there  is  no 
fweet  water  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  dagnating 
waters  of  the  fea  corrupt  the  air.  Thefe  reafons 
have  caufed  this  projeft  to  be  laid  afide,  for  it’s 
inconveniences  would  be  greater  than  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  it. 

St.  Lewis  is  a  kind  of  town,  which,  though 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  hath  no 
more  than  fifty  houfes.  The  forming  of  this 
fettlement  was  determined  upon,  on  account  of 
an  exceeding  good  harbour,  even  for  fhips  of  the 

line. 
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b  o  6  k  line.  Confiderable  fortifications  were  eredeti 

1_X”L  ■  upon  a  filial  I  iftand,  fuuated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,'  which  were  deftrcyed  bv  the  Rnglilh 
in  1748,  and  have  never  fince  been  reltored.  The 
territory  of  this  diftrict  extends  five  or  fix  leagues 
along  the  coaft.  It’s  mountains';  covered  with 
acacia  wood,  are  moll  of  them  ful'ceptible  or  cul¬ 
ture.  It’s  plain,  which  is  uneven,  hath  fome  fer¬ 
tile  fpotsupon  it, and  it’s  numerous  morafits  might 
be  dried  up:  There  are  no  more  than  twenty 

plantations  of  coffee,  fifteen  ofindigb,  fix  of  cot-  ■ 
ion,  and  two  of  fugar  here.  Tnis1  laift  produftioil. 
would  fucceed  in  ten  or  twelve  plantations,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  were  watered  by  the  river  St.  Lewis, 
which,  it  is  thought,  they  might  eafily  be; 

CaVaillon  doth  not  occupy  more  than  three 
leagues  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean;  This  is  i 
long  necfc  of  land,  which  extehds  eight  or  nine 
leagues  up  the  country.  It  is  divided  by  a  large 
river,  which,  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  unfortu¬ 
nately  overflows  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
occafions  great  ravages.  At  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues  from  it’s  mouth  is  a  fmall  town. 
Where  the  veffels  arrive,  and  where  they  take  in 
the  productions,  which  are  furmihed  b'y  twenty 
plantations  of  coffee,  ten  of  indigo,  fix  of  cotton, 
and  feventeen  of  fugar.  1  ne  riurnber  of  the  laM, 
might  be  doubled  with  facility,  in  a  plain  which, 
hath  five  or  fix  thoufand  fquares  in  extent but  1 
the  three  mod  flourifiiing  of  thofe  which  exiff, 
have  fcarce  yielded  half  of  what  they  might  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  others  only  yield  a  trifling  pro¬ 
duce,  and  of  a  bad  quality.  The  mountain's, 

though 
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though  covered  with  an  excellent  foil,  do  not  book 
compenfate  for  this  deficiency..  The  diftri&s  i  t  *  _j 
granted  by  government  will  remain  uncultivated, 

’till  roads  fhall  have  been  made  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  productions.  This  undertaking, 
which  is  beyond  the.  means  of  the  inhabitants, 
ought  to  be  executed  by  the  troops.  Idlenefs, 
and  infectious  moraffes,  have  hitherto  deprived 
the  foldiers  of  their  induftry,  and  have  made 
them  perifh  upon  the  banks  of  the  fea.  The 
frefhnefs  of  elevated  places,  the  whoiefome  air 
which  is  breathed  there,  a  moderate  {hare  of 
abour,  and  the  eafy  circumftances  which  it 
would  be  proper  they  fhould  enjoy  j  in  a  word,  all 
hefe  concurring  caufes,  would  they  not  maintain 
hem  in  their  natural  ftrength  ?  would  they  not 
nfure  their  prefervation  ? 

The  plain  at  the  bottom  of  Vache  Tfland  con- 
ains  twenty-five  thoufand  fquares,  of  a  foil 
vhich  is  excellent  every  where,  except  in  fome 
tares  that  have  been  covered  with  gravel  by  the 
orrents,  and  a  few  moraffes,  which  might  be  ea- 
ily  dried  up.  There  have  been  fuccelfively 
^rmed  here,  eighty-three  fugar  plantations,  and 
lere  might  ftill  be  fifty  more  eftablifhed.  Thofe 
hich  exift  have  fcarce  more  than  one  third  of 
leir  territory  cultivated,  and  yet  they  yield  an 
nmenfe  quantity  of  raw  fugar.  From  this  we 
lay  judge  how  much  the  whole  of  the  grounds 
ould  furnifh,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated. 

>ne  might  depend  upon  a  produce  fo  much  the 
lore  regular,  as  the  rains  do  not  fail  fo  often 


1  this  diftriCl  as  in  the  others,  and  as  there  are 
Vol.  VI.  L,  three 
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three  rivers  running  through  it,  which  offer 
themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  the  watering  of  all  the 
plantations. 

^  * 

The  fugar  and  the  indigo  which  grow  in  the  j 

plain,  the  coffee  and  the  cotton,  which  defeend 

from  the  mountains,  are  all  carried  to  the  town 

of  Cayes,  formed  by  near  four  hundred  houfes, 

which  are  all  built  in  a  marfhy  territory,  and  are 

molt  of  them  furrounded  with  ftagnant  waters.  ‘ 

The  air  which  is  breathed  in  that  place  is  equally 

•  ■  1 
deficient  in  elafticity  as  in  falubrity. 

This  ftaple  feems  to  have  been  placed,  as  it 
were,  fortuitoufly,  in  the  bottom  of  a  fhallow 
bay,  which  grows  more  and  more  fo,  and  has 
but  three  channels.  The  anchorage  is  fo  confined, 
and  fo  dangerous  during  the  equinox,  that  fhips 
which  happen  to  be  there  at  that  feafon,  are  fre¬ 
quently  loft.  The  great  quantity  of  mud  brought 
thither  by  the  waters  of  a  torrent  on  the  fouth 
fide,  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  ' 
twenty  years  time  there  will  be  no  entrance.  The 
canal,  formed  by  the  vicinity  of  Vache  Ifland,  is 
of  no  ufe,  and  only  obftrucb  the  navigation.  1 
The  creeks  in  this  place  are  the  refort  of  the 
privateers  of  Jamaica.  As  they  cruize  there  with¬ 
out  fails,  and  can  obferve  without  being  feen, 
they  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  wind  over 
fuch  veffels  as  are  hindered  by  the  violence  and 
conftant  ftruggle  of  the  winds,  from  paffing  above 
the  ifland.  If  it  were  pofiible  that  any  men  of 
war  could  put  into  this  bad  harbour,  the  im- 
pofTibiiity  of  furmounting  this  obftacle  and  that 

of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to  windward  of 

the 
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the  ifland,  would  oblige  theifi  to  follow  the  B  ^  ®  K 
track  of  merchant  fhips;  Doubling,  therefore,  one  u, 
after  another,  the  point  of  Labacou*  on  account 
of  the  Ihoals*  thefe  fhips  would  get  between  the 
land  and  the  enemy’s  fire,  with  the  difadvantage  of 
the  wind,  and  would  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  an 
inferior  fquadron. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  not  better  than  it’s  har¬ 
bour.  It  contains  280  houfes,  all  funk  into 
fwampy  ground,  and  mod  of  them  furrounded 
with  dagnant  water.  The  air  of  this  fpot  is  foul 
and  unwholefome  ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  badnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  has  often  been 
wifhed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  the  trade 
with  the  mother-country  could  be  transferred  td 
St.  Lewis.  But  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  effecd  this,  have  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful ; 
and  will  for  ever  be  fo;  becaufe  it  is  reafonableto 
fuppofe,  that  exchanges  will  always  be  edablifhed 
on  that  fpot  where  the  productions  are  mod  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  where  the  confumption  is  greated.  To 
pretend  to  thwart  this  order  of  things  prefcribed 
by  nature,  would  be  to  retard  to  no  purpofe  the 
progrefs  of  a  good  fettlement.  Even  the  caprices 
of  indudry  fliould  be  indulged  by  government. 

The  lead  uneafinefs  in  the  trader  creates  didrud. 

Political  and  military  reafonings  will  never  prevail 
againd  thofe  of  intered.  Trade  only  flourifhes 
in  a  foil  of  it’s  owrt  chufing.  It  is  alarmed  at 
every  kind  of  redraint. 

'  *  * 

All  that  the  French  minidry  could  reafonably 
propofe,  would  be  to  withdraw  the  tribunals  from 
St,  Lewis*  which  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be  of 

L  2  any 
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o  o  k  any  confequence,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to 
X  11  Cayes,  where  the  population  and  the  produc¬ 
tions,  which  are  already  confiderable,  mud  in- 
creafe  greatly ;  to  dig  a  bed  for  a  torrent,  the 
violent  overflowings  of  which  frequently  occaflon 
inexpreflible  ravages  ;  and  to  fortify,  and  render 
the  town  more  wholefome.  Both  might  be  ef¬ 
fected,  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round  the  town, 
and  the  rubbifh  would  ferve  to  fill  up  the  marfhes 
within.  The  ground  being  raifed  higher  by  this 
contrivance,  would  confequently  grow  drier ;  the 
water,  which  would  be  brought  down  by  a  gentle 
defcent  from  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch, 
would,  by  the  afii  fiance  of  fome  fortifications, 
fec-ure  the  town  from  the  attacks  of  the  pri¬ 
vateers  ;  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary  de¬ 
fence,  and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a  fmall 
fquadron. 

Greater  improvements  might  and  ought  to 
be  made.  Why  not  allow  a  factitious  harbour  to 
an  important  mart,  which  will  foon  be  flopped  ? 
The  merchant  fhips  that  feek  fhelter  in  what  is 
called  the  Flemifh  Bay,  two  leagues  to  windward 
of  Cayes,  feem  to  point  out  this  fpot  as  the  har¬ 
bour  that  this  town  frands  in  need  of.  it  would 
contain  a  confiderable  number  of  men  of  war, 
fafe  from  all  winds ;  would  afford  them  feveral 
careening  places;  would  admit  of  their  doubling 
the  Vache  Ifland  to  windward,  and  enable  them 
to  carry  on  with  the  town,  along-fide  the  coafl, 
an  intercourfe,  which,  being  protected  by  bat¬ 
teries  properly  difpofed,  would  keep  the  pri¬ 
vateers  in  awe.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 

the 
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the  (hip-worm  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  veffel  in  E  °  0  k 
this  place  than  in  other  parts,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  calmnefs  of  the 
fea. 

Abacou  is  a  peninfula,  which  was  formerly  in 
a  flourifhing  (late,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  the  quality  of  it's  indigo.  But  fince  this 
voracious  plant  hath  dedroyed  every  principle  of 
vegetation  upon  the  numerous  little  hillocks  of 
that  place,  it  is  no  where  cultivated  with  any  fuc- 
cefs  but  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  which  are 
enriched  with  the  (polls  of  the  upper  grounds. 

This  decreafe  hath  determined  a  certain  number 
of  colonifts  to  transfer  their  induflry  to  other 
parts.  Thofe  who,  either  from  habit  or  reafon* 
have  perfevered  in  remaining  on  their  plantations, 
have  enlarged  them  as  much  as  they  have  found- 
it  convenient.  They  dill  maintain  themfelves 
by  buffering  part  of  their  grounds  to  lie  fallow, 
while  the  other  part  is  cultivated.'  But  this  re- 
fource  is  not  equal  to  what  it  would  be  in  Eu-  , 
rope.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  who  direct  their  induftry  towards  the 
culture  of  fugar,  as  much  as  their  fortune  and 
their  credit  will  allow  them. 

It  is  upon  the  cultivated  and  exhaufted  heights 
of  this  quarter,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  breed 
cattle.  Government  were  in  an  error,  when  they 
ceded  the  mountains,  upon  condition  that  they 
fhould  be  covered  with  horned  cattle.  Befides 
that  a  virgin  foil  could .  not  be  reafonably  em¬ 
ployed  in  pafture  ground,  as  it  might  be  rendered 
more  produdtive  to  the  ftatej  it  was  impoffible  to 
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book  expert  that  enterprizing  men  would  make  them-* 
felves  fhepherds,  when  they  could  derive  greater 
advantages  from  their  grounds,  in  whatever  cul¬ 
ture  they  might  employ  them.  It  may  even  be 
affirmed,  that  the  cattle  will  always  be  infinitely 
fcarce  at  San  Domingo,  even  in  theie  places 
which  cannot  be  employed  for  any  other  purpofe, 
as  long  as  the  monopoly  of  fiaughter-houfes  (hall 
fubfift  in  the  colony. 

Coteaux  occupies  about  ten  leagues  of  the 
Ihore,  and  is  from  two  to  five  leagues  in  depth, 
Small  creeks  are  every  where  found,  where  it  i$ 
£afy  to  land  3  but  none  of  them  offer  a  fecure 
Shelter  in  rough  weather.  This  quarter  contains 
$wenty-four  plantations  of  coffee,  three  of  cotton, 
and  fixtyrfix  of  indigo.  This  laft  production  hath 
Jefs  decreafed  in  quantity,  and  lels  degenerated 
\n  quality,  at  this  place,  than  any  where  elfe  3 
advantages  which  mu  ft  be  attributed  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  to  the  difpofition  of  the  territory.  The 
time,  however,  doth  not  feem  far  diftant,  when 
the  borders  of  the  fea  will  difplay  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fugar  plantations,  formed  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  cultures.  Habit,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining  flaves  by  contraband  connexions,  will 

facilitate  this  revolution, 

*  \ 

Tjburon,  which  hath  ten  leagues  of  extent 
ppop  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  two,  three,  or 
four  in  the  inland  parts,  terminates  this  coaft. 
The  rpad  of  this  cape  doth  not  offer  a  fufficient 
(helter  againft  ftorms  3  but  well-difpofed  batteries 
piay  render  it  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  French 

veffels. 
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veffels,  which  are  purfued  in  time  of  war  in  thefe 
latitudes.  This  fettlement  hath  four  habitations 
for  cotton,  thirty  for  indigo,  and  thirty-leven  for 
coffee.  Four  fugar  plantations  have  been  efta- 
blifhed  there  fince  the  peace,  and  their  number 
may  be  increafed  to  fixteen. 

All  the  fettlements  which  we  have  juft  taken  a 
review  of,  languifh  in  a  ftate  of  greater  or  lei's  mi- 
fery.  Accordingly,  the  Tales  and  the  purchafes 
are  not  made  there  with  metals  as  in  the  northern 
or  eaftern  part  of  the  colony.  On  the  fouthern, 
the  merchandize  of  Europe  is  exchanged  for  the 
productions  of  America.  This  favage  practice 
occaftons  eternal  difcuffions,  innumerable  frauds, 
and  ruinous  delays,  which  keep  off  the  navi¬ 
gators,  thofe  efpecially  who  carry  on  the  Have 
trade. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  is  but  too  well  proved,  that 
the  annual  lofs  of  Negroes  amounts  naturally  to 
one  twentieth  part  of  them,  and  that  accidents 
carry  off  a  fifteenth  part.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  follows,  that  the  country  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  in  which  upwards  of  forty  thoufand 
Ikwes  are  collected,  muft  have  feen  five  and 
twenty  thoufand  of  them  die  in  ten  years  time. 
Eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
Africans,  who  have  been  introduced  by  French 
privateers  from  17 63  to  1773,  have  not  certainly 
been  able  to  fill  up  this  great  void.  What  would 
then  have  been  the  fate  of  thofe  fettlements  if 
the  fmuggling  trade  had  not  fupplied  the  defi¬ 
ciency  ?  But  this  is  not  the  whole. 
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B  XII?  K  The  f°uthern  Part  °**  St#  Domingo  Hath  a  great  j 
u- -y~~j  difadvantage.  The  mountains  that  command  it,  j 
deprive  it,  as  well  as  the  weftern  coaft,  during  ) 
the  fpace  of  about  fix  months  of  the  rains  of  the  ] 
north  and  the  north-eaft,  which  fertilife  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  then  re¬ 
main  untilled  or  be  ill  cultivated,  till  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  (hall  have  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe 
from  the  Iky.  This  operation,  which  would  in- 
creafe  the  productions  by  two-thirds,  requires  a 
vaft  capital  and  a  great  number  of  (laves.  The 
trade  of  France,  whether  from  inability  or  mif- 
truft  doth  not  furnifh  them. 

What  meafures  ought  government  to  purfue? 
They  (hould  lay  open  that  part  of  the  colony  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  freely  to  all  fo¬ 
reigners.  The  Englifh  would  carry  Negroes  to 
it,  and  the  Dutch  would  advance  money  at  an 
intereft,  which  might  very  well  be  ftiftained  by 
the  cultures  of  the  New  World.  *1  he  fuccefs  of 
this  ftep  would  be  infallible,  if  laws  were  made 
which  (hould  give  a  proper  degree  o(  validity  to 
the  credit  of  the  two  nations. 

Sett’ements  The  weftern  part  of  the  colony  differs 
[hHeftTf  greatly  from  the  fouthern.  The  firft  fettlement, 
Domm-  any  confequence,  which  is  .found  there,  is 
that  of  Jeremiah,  or  the  Great  Bay.  It  occupies 
twenty  leagues  of  coaff,  from  Cape  Tiburon  to 
Petit-trou,  and  extends  from  four  to  fix  leagues 
in  the  inland  parts.-  As  this  diftri£t  is  dill  an  in¬ 
fant  fettlement,  the  borders  of  the  fea  only  are 
inhabited,  and  thefe  even  very  little.  All  the 
productions,  however,  which  enrich  the  reft  of 
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the  ifland  are  cultivated  here.  There  is  alfo  one  B 
production  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  this  is  w. 
cacao,  which  could  not  fucceed  in  more  open 
places;  and  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
are  annually  gathered.  The  ftaple  is  a  fmall  town 
agreeably  built  and  fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
where  the  air  is  exceedingly  wholefome.  It  mu  ft 

in  time  become  a  confiderable,  mart.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  hath  got  a  bad  harbour ;  whenever  the 
north  winds  blow  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the 
fhips  are  obliged  either  to  take  refuge  at  Cape 
Dame  Marie ,  where  no  meafures  have  been  taken 
to  protect  them,  or  to  feek  for  the  ifland  of  Cay- 
mites,  which  is  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
pirates. 

The  little  Guave  was  formerly  in  great  repu¬ 
tation,  which  was  owen  to  it’s  harbour,  where 
fhips  of  all  flzes  found  an  excellent  anchorage, 
conveniencies  for  refitting,  and  a  fhelter  from  all 
winds.  It  was  an  afylum  the  moft  convenient 
for  adventurers,  whofe  only  (pefign  was  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifh  na¬ 
vigators.  This  place  hath  loft  much  of  it's  cele¬ 
brity  fince  cultures  have  fucceeded  to  piracy ;  it 
owes  the  fmall  degree  of  confideration  it  ftiil  re¬ 
tains  'J>  the  richnefs  of  it’s  territorial  productions, 
which  are  limited  to  fifteen  plantations  of  fugar, 
twenty  of  coffee,  and  twelve  of  indigo  or  cot¬ 
ton  ;  and  ft  ill  more  to  the  produce  of  twenty-four 
plantations  of  fugar,  fifty  of  indigo,  fixty-fevcn 
of  coffee,  and  thirty-four  of  cotton,  which  are 
poured  into  it's  ftaple  from  the  parifhes  of  Petit- 
Trou,  Lance-a-Veaux,  St.  Michel,  and  the  Great 

Guave. 
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book  Guavew  It  is  unhealthy,  and  will  always  be  fo, 
j  till  a  Hope  hath  been  made  for  the  river  Abaret, 
the  ftagnant  waters  of  which  form  infedious  mo- 
raffes. 

The  dependencies  ofLeogane  have  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  extent,  twenty  habitations  are  reckoned 
amonsr  them  defcined  for  indigo,  forty  for  coffee, 
ten  for  cotton,  and  fifty -two  for  fugar.  Before 
the  earthquake  of  1770,  which  deftroyed  every 
thing ;  the  town  had  fifteen  regular  built  ftreets, 
and  four  hundred  houfes  of  Hone,  which  are  at 
prefent  only  built  of  wood.  It’s  pofition,  which 
is  upon  a  narrow,  fertile,  and  well  watered  plain, 
would  be  excellent,  if  a  navigable  canal  were 
made  to  open  an  eafy  communication  with  it's 

harbour,  which  is  no  more  than  a  mile  didant. 

If  it  were  advifeable  to  have  a  fortified  town 
on  the  weflern  coad,  undoubtedly  Leogane  would 
claim  the  preference.  It  (lands  upon  plain 
ground,  is  not  commanded  by  any  eminence, 
nor  can  it  be  annoyed  by  any  fhips.  But  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  being  furprifed,  it  Ihould  at  lead 
have  been  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  which 
might  eafily  be  filled  with  water  without  the 
lead  expence.  This  might  have  been  effe&ed 
at  a  much  more  reafonable  rate  than  the  works 
which  have  been  begun  at  Port-au-Prince. 

The  wedern  part  of  the  ifland  was  the  fird 
that  was  cultivated  by  the  French,  that  being  at 
the  greated  didance  from  the  Spanifh  forces, 
which  they  had  then  reafon  to  fear.  This  being 
in  the  center  of  the  coads  that  belonged  to  them, 
fhe  feat  of  government  'was  fixed  there.  It  was 
.  ^  *  fird; 
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firft  fettled  at  the  little  Guave,  hath  been  fince  B 
transferred  to  Lecgane,  and  hath  at  lad  been 
fixed  at  Port-au-Prince  in  1750. 

The  territory  of  this  diftridb  contains  forty 
plantations  of  fugar,  fifty  of  coffee,  and  fifteen 
of  cotton.  This  produce  is  Increafed  by  feveral 
flill  more  confiderable,  which  arife  from  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  of  the  Arcahaye,  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Mirbalais.  In  this  point  of 
view,  Port-au-Prince  is  an  important  ftaple,  to 
which  a  protection  ought  to  be  granted  fufficient 
to  prevent  any  furprife,  and  to  fecure  the  retreat 
of  the  citizens.  But  let  us  confider  whether  it  was 
proper  to  concentrate  in  this  fpot  the  civil  and 
military  authority,  the  tribunals,*  the  troops,  the 
ammunition,  the  provifions,  and  the  arfenalsj 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  which  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  a  great  colony. 

The  place  that  was  made  choice  of  for  the  in¬ 
tended  capital,  is  an  opening  about  1400  toifes 
long  in  a  direct  line,  and  commanded  on  both 
Tides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  fome  iflets, 
have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudicious 
choice.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  veffels 
being  now  almoft  filled  up,  can  no  longer  admit 
men  of  war  with  fafety ;  and  the  great  harbour  de- 
figned  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholefome  as  the 
other,  from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmail  iflands, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft 

*  K 

a  fuperior  enemy. 

A  small  fquadron  might  even  block  up  a 
ffronger  one  in  fo  unfavourable  a  pofition.  Go- 
pave,  which  divides  the  bay  ip  two^  would  leave 
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a  free  and  fafe  paffage  for  the  fmaller  fquadron; 
the  fea  winds  would  prevent  the  other  fquadron 
from  getting  up  to  its  the  land  winds,  by  facili¬ 
tating  the  exit  of  the  enemy's  (hips  from  the  har¬ 
bour,  would  leave  them  the  choice  of  retreating 
through  either  of  the  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and 
Leogane ;  and  all  other  circumftances  being 
equal,  they  would  always  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  Gonave  between  them  and  the  French 
fquadron. 

But  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  the 
French  fquadron  fhou Id  prove  the  weakeft?  Dis¬ 
abled  and  purfued,  it  could  never  gain  a  (belter 
that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  as  Port-au-Prince, 
before  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage  of  it's 
defeat.  If  the  difabled  flips  ihould  reach  the 
place,  nothing  could  hinder  the  enemy  from 
purfuing  them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  from 
entering  the  king's  harbour,  where  they  would 
take  refuge. 

The  bed  of  all  flations  for  a  cruize  is  that 
where  one  may  chufe  whether  one  will  accept  or 
decline  the  fight,  where  there  is  but  a  fmall  fpace 
to  guard,  where  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from 
one  central  point,  where  a  fafe  anchorage  may 
be  found  at  every  tack,  where  one  may  be  con¬ 
cealed  without  going  far,  procure  wood  and  water 
at  pleafure,  and  fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fqualls.  Thefe  are 
the  advantages  that  an  enemy’s  fquadron  will  al¬ 
ways  have  over  the  French  flips  at  anchor  in 
Port-au-Prince.  A  fingle  frigate  might  fafely 
come  and  bid  them  defiance,  and  be  fufiicient  to 
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intercept  any  trading  fhips  that  fhould  attempt  to 
go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy. 

Nevertheless,  a  harbour  £o  unfavourable  as 
this,  hath  determined  the  building  of  the  town.  It 
extends  along  the  fea-fhore  the  fpace  of  1 200  toifes, 
that  is,  nearly  along  the  opening  which  the  fea 
has  made  in  the  center  of  the  weftern  coaft.  In 
this  great  extent,  which  runs  in  to  the  depth  of 
550  toifes,  are,  as  it  were  loft,  558  houfes  or 
dwelling-places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The 
drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills, 
render  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplying 
it  with  good  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fe- 
curity  there  is  in  a  place  commanded  on  the  land 
fide,  and  on  the  fea  fide-eafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts. 
Even  the  fmall  iftands  which  divide  the  harbours 
would  be  fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an 
invafioh,  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  cover  the 
landing. 
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Such  is  the  fpot,  which  on  account  of  private 
interefts,  hath  been  unfortunately  chofen  to  build 
the  capital  of  St.  Domingo  upon.  It  hath  been 
entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1770.  This  was  the  time  to  have 
brought  about  an  alteration,  and  there  was  the 
more  reafon  to  expedt  it,  as  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that  the  new  town  is  built  upon  the 
cavern  of  the  volcano.  But  thefe  hopes  were 
fruftrated,  the  private  houfes  and  the  public  edi¬ 
fices  have  all  been  rebuilt. 

Sleep  on  then,  thou  fenfelefs  inhabitant  of  St. 
Domingo,  fince  thou  art  fo  intrepid ;  fleep  on, 
upon  the  flight  and  thin  layer  of  earth  which  parts 

thee 
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thee  from  the  gulph  of  fire  that  burns  under  thy 
pillow.  Remain  ignorant  of  the  danger  with 
which  thou  art  threatened,  fince  thy  apprehen- 
fions  would  .tend  only  to  embitter  every  inflant 
of  thy  life,  without  preferving  thee  from  it.— Con- 
fider  not  how  much  thine  exigence  is  precarious. 
Be  not  informed,  that  it  depends  upon  the  cafual 
fall  of  a  flream,  or  upon  the  infiltration  already 
perhaps  far  advanced,  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
waters  by  which  thou  art  furrounded  in  the  fub- 
terranean  cauldron,  which  thy  habitation  hath 
been  doomed  to  cover.  If  thou  fhouldft  emerge 
from  thy  flupidity  only  for  an  inflant,  what  would 
become  of  thee  1  Thou  wouldfl  behold  death 
moving  under  thy  feet.  The  hollow  found  of 
the  torrents  of  fuiphur  expanded,  would  continu¬ 
ally  affail  thine  ears.  Thou  wouldfl  feel  the 
ofcillation  of  the  layer  of  earth  that  fupports  thee^ 
Thou  wouldfl  hear  it  open  with  tumultuous  noife.' 
Thou  wouldfl  fly  from  thy  houfe  and  run  diflradl- 
edly  about  the  ftreets.  Thou  wouldfl  think  that 
the  walls  of  thy  dwelling,  and  that  all  the  edifices 
were  fhaking,  and  that  thou  wert  going  to  de- 
fcend  in  the  midfl  of  their  ruins  into  the  gulph 
which  is  prepared,  if  not  for  thee,  at  lead  for 
thy  unfortunate  poflerity.  The  completion  of 
the  di fader  that  awaits  them  will  be  fhorter  than 
my  account  of  it.  But  if  there  exifl  a  juflice  to 
avenge  great  crimes;  if  there  be  an  infernal  re¬ 
gion,  it  is  there,  I  trufl,  that  the  villains,  who, 
blinded  by  views  of  felf-interefi,  have  impofed 
upon  the  throne,  and  whofe  fatal  councils  have 
raifed  this  monument  of  ignorance  and  flupidity 
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upon  which  thou  dwelled:,  and  which  hath  per-  1 
haps  but  an  inftant  of  duration^  it  is  there  that 
they  will  go,  and  groan  perpetually  in  unextirl- 
guifhable  flames. 

St.  Marc,  which  hath  only  two  hundred 
houfes,  but  pleafantly  built,  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  crowned  with  a  cref- 
cent  of  little  hills  filled  with  freeftone.  Two 
rivulets  run  through  the  town,  and  it's  air  is  pure. 
There  are  to  be  found  upon  it’s  territory  no  more 
than  ten  plantations  of  fugar,  thirty-two  of  in¬ 
digo,  one  hundred  of  coffee,  and  feventy-two  of 
cotton.  It’s  harbour,  however,  though  a  bad 
one,  attra&s  a  great  number  of  navigators,  and 
it  is  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the  riches  of 

j  ;  ,  » 

the  Artibonite. 

This  is  an  exceeding  good  plain,  fifteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  unequal  breadth,  from  four  to 
nine  leagues ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
river  from  which  it  takes  it’s  name,  and  which 
flows  with  rapidity  along  the  higheft  part  of  the 
plain,  after  having  run  through  fome  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  pofleffions  and  the  country  of  Mirbalais.  The 
elevation  of  thefe  waters  hath  fuggefled  the  idea 
of  dividing  them,  the  poflibility  of  doing  which 
hath  been  geometrically  demonftrated.  So  great 
is  the  power  of  enlightened  nations  over  nature 
itfelf;  but  a  projefr  founded  on  the  bafis  of  ma¬ 
thematical  knowlege,  requires  the  utmofl  caution 
in  the  execution. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  the  plantations 
formed  upon  the  right  fhore  are  expofed  to  fre¬ 
quent  droughts,  which  often  difappoint  the  beft 
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B  xin  K  grounded  expectations.  Thofe.of  the  left  fhore, 
which  are  evidently  placed  much  lower,  are  well 


watered,  and  have  rifen  by  this  advantage  to  the 
higheft  perfection  in  their  cultures.  The  pro- 
*  prietors  of  the  former  hafcen  the  fpreading  of  the 
waters,  which  is  guarded  againfi  by  the  latter, 
who  are  apprehenfive  of  feeing  their  grounds 
overflowed. 

If,  as  it  is  generally  underflood,  thefe  are  ef¬ 
fectual  methods  to  render  one  part  fertile,  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  other  part  to  barrennefs,  why 
fhould  this  operation  be  postponed,  by  which  an 
increafe  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  weight  of  fugar 
might  be  obtained  ?  This  increafe  would  be  flill 
more  confiderable,  if  a  method  could  bei  devifed 
to  drain  that  part  of  the  coat  which  is  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  civilized  man,  by  changing  the  courfe  of 
rivers,  makes  the  earth  fubfervient  to  his  ufe. 
The  fertility  he  imparts  to  the  lands  can  only 
juftify  his  conquefls ;  if  indeed  art  and  labour, 
laws  and  virtues,  may  be  allowed  in  procefs  of 
time  to  atone  for  the  injuftice  of  invafion. 

The  territory  of  the  Gonaves  is  flat,  tolerably 
even,  and  very  dry  it  hath  two  plantations  of  . 
fugar,  ten  of  coffee,  fix  of  indigo,  and  thirty  of 
cotton  5  this  laft  production  might  be  eafily  mul-  •  t 
tiplied,  upon  a  great  extent  of  fand,  which  at 
prefent  doth  not  appear  proper  for  any  other  kind 
of  culture*  But  fhould  the  waters  of  the  Artibo¬ 
nite  be  ever  prudently  diftributed,  a  confiderable 
part  of  this  large  diftridt  would  be  covered  with 
fugar  canes.  It  would  then  be  perceived,  that 
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the  feat  of  government  ought  to  have  been  placed 
in  it’s  port,  which  is  excellent*  and  might  be 
eafily  fortified.  Another  advantage  which  mud 
neceffarily  add  to  the  value  of  this  country*  isy 
that  mineral  waters  are  to  be  found  there.  They 
were  negleoled  for  a  long  while*  in  a  colony 
which  is  always  full  of  fick  perfons  or  convalef- 
cents ;  but  at  length  in  1772,  baths  and  foun¬ 
tains*  commodious  habitations*  and  an  hcfpital 
for  foldiers  and  failors  were  built  there. 

The  colonies  prefentus  with  fome  contradictory 
phenomena  which  it  is  impoffible  to  deny*  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conciliate. 

There  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt*  but  that  we  hold 
the  productions  of  the  colonies  in  high  edimation. 
Why  therefore  do  we  concern  ourfdves  fo  little 
about  the  profperity  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
colonifts  ?  If  the  violence  of  a  hurricane  fhall 
have  buried  thoufands  of  unfortunate  people  un¬ 
der  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings*  and  fhall  have 
laid  wade  their  poffeffions ;  this  is  an  event  which 
takes  up  our  attention  lefs  than  a  duel  fought*  or 
an  affaffination  committed  at  home.  Should  a 
vad  country  of  the  didant  continent  continue  to 
be  ravaged  by  fome  epidemical  difeafe*  we  talk 
of  the  matter  at  home  with  more  coolnefs*  than 
of  the  uncertain  return  of  the  fmalkpox  after  in¬ 
oculation.  If  the  horrors  of  famine  ffiould  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  St,  Domingo*  or  of  Martinico* 
to  feek  for  their  food  in  the  country*  or  to  devour 
one  another,  we  are  lefs  concerned  at  fuch  a  ca- 
tadrophe  than  at  the  calamity  of  a  hail  dorm*  that 
ffiould  have  dedroyed  the  harved  in  fome  one  of 
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book  our  villages.  It  is  natural  enough  to  think,  that 
xllr~  indifference  is  the  effett  of  diftance,  and  that 

‘  1  '  the  colonifts  are  not  more  affefted  with  our  mis¬ 

fortunes  than  we  are  with  their  s. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  our  towns  are  conti¬ 
guous  to  our  country  places,  and  that  we  have 
the  mifery  of  their  inhabitants  inceffantly  in  our 
view  We  are  not  the  lefs  defirous  of  plentiful 
harvefts  of  all  kirids  from  them,  and  yet  it  is 
fcarce  poffible,  that  there  Ihould  be  a  greater  ne- 
gleft  fhew’n  for  the  encouragement,  the  multi¬ 
plication,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  hufband- 
men.  From  whence  can  this  furpizing  contra- 
diaion  arife  ?  It  muff  be,  that  we  are  mad  refped- 
in°-  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  colonifts, 
and  both  inhuman  and  mad  in  our  condua  with 
our  farmers,  fince  both  at  home  and  at  a  diftance 
we  require  the  fame  things;  and  that  yet  we  will 
not  adopt  the  means  of  procuring  them  in  either 

of  thofe  places. 

But  how  doth  it  happen,  that  this  inconfiftency 
of  the  people  Ihould  likewife  extend  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  ?  It  is  becaufe  there  is,  according  to 
all  appearances,  a  greater  fpirit  of  jealoufy  than 
of  true  intereft,  either  in  the  acquifition  or  the 
prefervation  of  this  fpecies  of  diftant  property ;  it 
is  becaufe  the  fovereigns  fcarce  reckon  the  colo¬ 
nifts  as  among  the  number  of  their  fubjefts.  I 
fhall  not  lcruple  to  declare,  fince  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  an  irruption  of  the  fea,  which  Ihould  fwallow 
up  this  portion  of  their  domain,  would  affeft  thern 
lefs  than  the  lofs  of  it  from  the  invafion  of  a  rival 
nower.  They  care  very  little  whether  thefe  men 
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live  or  die,  provided  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  elfe. 

I  shall  therefore  firfh  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  fo- 
Vereigns,  and  I  fhali  tell  them  :  either  leave  thefe 
men  to  their  fate,  or  afllft  them  $  I  (hall  then  ad¬ 
drefs  myfelf  to  the  colonifts,  and  I  /hall  fay :  im¬ 
plore  the  afiiftanceof the  mother-country, to  which 
you  are  fubjeX  and  if  you  fhould  experience  a  de¬ 
nial,  break  off  your  connexions  with  it*  It  is  too 
much  to  be  obliged  to  fupport  at  once  mifery, 
indifference,  and  flavery. 

But  wherefore  are  the  colonies  worfe  regulat¬ 
ed,  and  more  unhappy  Hill,  under  thofe  powers 
to  whofe  flrength  and  fplendour  they  are  the  molt 
neceifary  ?  It  is  becaufe  thofe  powers  are  ftill 
more  abfurd  than  we  are ;  and  being  commercial 
flates  the  fpirit  of  their  adminiftration  is  (till  more 
cruel.  It  is  becaufe  in  imitation  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  not  certain  of  enjoying  a  new  leafe,  they 
exhauft  a  land,  which  from  one  year  to  another 
may  pafs  into  the  hands  of  a  new  pofTeffor.  When 
the  provinces  of  a  (late  are  contiguous,  thofe  that 
are  nearefl  the  frontiers  are  treated  with  mod; 
management.  It  is  direXly  contrary  with  the 
colonies.  They  are  oppreffed,  from  the  foie  ap- 
prehenfion,  that  in  circumflances  of  a  perilous 
nature  the  care  that  might  have  been  bellowed 
upon  them  fhould  be  entirely  throw’n  away. 

The  weflern  part  of  the  colony  is  feparated 
from  the  northern  part  by  the  Mole  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  which  lies  on  both  coafls.  At  the  head  of 
the  cape  is  a  good,  fafe,  and  commodious  har¬ 
bour.  It  (lands  direXly  oppofue  to  Point  Maizi, 
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B  o  o  k  jn  t}ie  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  feems  naturally  deftirf^ 
111  ed,  by  this  pofition,  to  become  the  mod  important 
pod  in  all  America  for  the  convenience  of  navi¬ 
gation.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is  1450  toifes 
broad.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harbour  to  the  bafon.  All  this  great  recefs  is 
wholefome,  though  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  al- 
mod  in  a  date  of  dagnation  there.  The  bafon,, 
which  feems  as  if  made  for  the  purpofe  of  careen¬ 
ing,  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  clofe  harbours: 
it  is  open  to  the  Wed  and  North  winds;  and 
vet,  if  they  blow  ever  fo  hard,  they  can  never  in- 
terrupt  or  retard  any  work  that  is  done  in  the 
port.  The  peninfula  where  the  harbour  is  dtu- 
ated,  riles  gradually  to  the  plains,  which  dand 
upon  a  very  large  bads ;  it  feems,  as  it  were,  a 
finale  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  flat  top,  de- 
feending  with  a  gentle  Hope  to  unite  with  the  red 
of  the  ifland. 

The  Mole  of  St.  Nicolas  was  long  negleded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo.  The  bare 
hills  and  flat  rocks  it  abounded  with,  afforded 
nothin?  worth  their  notice.  The  ufe  which  the 

O 

Enslifh  made  of  it  during  the  lad  war,  has  ren- 
dered  it  of  feme  kind-  of  confequence.  The 
French  minidry,  enlightened  even  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  fettled  in  1767  a  daple  there,  where  foreign 
navigators  might  freely  barter  the  wood  and 
cattle,  of  which  the  colony  was  in  want,  for  it’s 
molaffes  and  brandy,  which  were  rejected  by  the 
mother-country.  This  communication,  which, 
by  a  r.eafonable  toleration,  and  induftrjous  fmug- 
o-lino-,  hath  been  extended  to,  feveral  other  ob- 
D  °  :  jeds, 
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jeds,  gave  birth  to  a  town,  which  at  prefent  B  K 
confifts  of  three  hundred  wooden  houfes,  brought 
ready  built  from  New  England. 

At  fome  diftance  from  the  port,  but  dill  within 
the  diftrid  of  the  mole,  is  the  town  of  Bom- 
bardopolis.  The  Acadians,  and  Germans,  who 
had  been  carried  there  in  1763,  perifhed  at  firft 
with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  This  is  conftantly  the 
fate  that  attends  all  new  fettlements  between  the 
Tropics.  The  few  of  thefe  unfortunate  people 
that  have  outlived  the  fatal  effeds  of  the  climate, 
and  thofe  of  difappointment  and  poverty,  were 
wifhing  only  to  quit  this  barren  foil,  when  the 
tranfadions  carried  on  in  their  neighbourhood, 
revived,  in  fome  mealure,  their  hopes.  They 
cultivate  provifions,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  which 
they  fell  to  the  fhips,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
port,  and  even  a  fmall  quantity  of  coffee  and  cot¬ 
ton  for  Europe. 

The  next  fettlement  on  the  North  coaif,  after 
the  mole  of  St.  Nicolas,  is  called  Port  Paix.  It 
owed  it’s  origin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tor¬ 
tuga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refuge  there  when 
they  forfook  that  ifland.  The  grounds  were 
cleared  fo  early,  that  this  is  is  one  of  the  healthieft 
fpots  in  St.  Domingo,  and  has  long  fince  attained 
the  utmoft  degree  of  riches  and  population  it  is 
capable  of;  but  thefe  are  not  very  confiderable, 
though  induftry  has  been  carried  fo  far  as  even  to 
pierce  through  mountains  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  moiften  the  grounds.  Port  Paix  is  on 
all  fides  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  it  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  cut  oft  from  the  reft  of  the  colony. 
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book  The  little  Saint  Louis,  the  Borgne,  Port  Mar- 
got,  Limbe,  and  Lacul,  have  likewife  no  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other.  Thefe  places  .arc 
divided  by  rivers,  which  overflow  and  ravage 
the  bed  lands.  Accordingly,  they  are  in 
general  too  cold  for  fugar-canes  to  thrive  in 
them.  The  waters  of  thefe  torrents  ought  to  be 
confined  in  large  and  deep  beds#  After  thefe  la- 
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bours  are  finifhed,  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
conftruct  bridges,  which  would  draw  the  inhabit* 
ants  nearer  together,  would  enable  them  to  com¬ 
municate  their  improvements  to  each  other,  and 
would  make  them  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  better 
regulated  fociety.  The  plantationsin  indigo  would 
then  be  improved,  and  thofe  of  fugar  would  be 
multiplied,  while  the  coffee  would  not  be  forfaken ; 
this  plant  is  confidered  as  the  bell  of  the  kind  in  the 
colony.  Limbe  alone  colleas  two  millions  weight 
of  it,  as  good  as  that  of  Martinico. 

This  is  very  little,  if  indeed  it  be  anything, 
in  comparifon  of  the  produdions  of  the  plain  of 
the  Cape,  which  is  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  four  in  breadth.  Few  lands  are  better 
watered ;  but  there  is  not  a  river  where  a  floop 
c^n  go  up  above  three  miles.  All  this  great 
fpace  is  interfeded  with  flraight  roads  forty  feet 
wide,  and  planted  on  both  fides  with  hedges  of 
citron  trees.  Thefe  roads  would  have  been  per- 
fed  in  their  kind,  had  they  been  ornamented 
with  tali  trees,  which  would  have  afforded  a  de¬ 
lightful  fhade  for  travellers,  and  prevented  that 
fcarcity  of  wood  which  this  diflrid  already  begins 
XO  feel,  This  is  the  country  of  America  which 
-P-  produces 
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produces  the  greateft  quantity  of  fugar,  and  of  Xiii. 
the  belt  fort.  The  plain  is  terminated  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to 
eight  leagues.  Few  of  them  are  very  high ;  feve- 
ral  of  them  may  be  cultivated  to  the  very  summit, 
and  they  are  all  interfefted  at  intervals  with  an 
infinite  number  of  plantations  of  cosiee,  and  fome 


exceeding  fine  plantations  of  indigo. 

Although  the  French  had  been  early  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  value  of  a  territory,  the  fertility  of 
which  furpaffes  all  that  can  be  laid  of  it,  yet  they 
did  not  begin  to  cultivate  it  till  I77°>  *he  ^me 
when  their  apprehenfions  of  the  Spaniards, 
who 'till  then  had  remained  in  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  diflipated.  A  Calvinift, 
named  Gobin,  one  of  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of 
intoleration  in  religious  matters  began  to  drive 
out  from  their  native  country,  went  and  reared 
the  firft  habitation  at  this  cape.-  More  houfes 
were  built  as  the  grounds  were  cleared.  This 
fettlement  had  already  made  fuch  progrefs 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  as  to  excite  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Engliih.  They  joined  their  forces 
with  thofe  of  Spain,  and,  attacking  it  both  by 
land  and  fea,  in  1695,  they  took,  plundered,  and 
reduced  it  to  afhes. 


A  great  advantage  might  have  been  made  of 
this  misfortune.  Interest,  which  is  the  primary 
founder  of  all  colonies,  had  induced  the  innabit- 
ants  to  chufe,  in  a  harbour  that  is  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  foot  of  a  hill  for  the  poi  don 
pf  the  cape,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  that  lay 
moft  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  A  fituation 
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B  xii?  K  more  wholefome,  more  convenient,  and  more 
?^-v- ’  _■  fpacious,  might  have  been  chofen.  This  was 
not  attended  to 5  but  the  .  :/n  was  rebuilt,  where 
it  ought  never  to  have  i;  xa  built,  in  a  bottom, 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  rendered  more 
fcorching  by  the  reflection  of  the  mountains;  and  . 
which  never  can  be  refreshed  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
land  breezes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  riehnefs  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  that  this  fettlement  hath  conti¬ 
nually  increafed. 

The  Cape  is  now  cut  by  twenty-nine  ftraight 
ftreets,  into  225  clufters  of  houfes,  which  amount 
to  900;  but  thefe  Streets  are  too  narrow,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  fiope,  though  the  foil  itfelf  be  prominent 
in  the  center,  are  always  dirty;  for,  as  they  are 
paved  only  in  the  middle,  the  kennels,  which  are 
not  even  on  each  fide,  gather  into  puddles  and 
common  Shores,  inftead  of  draining  off  the  wa¬ 
ters. 

The  old  fquare  of  Notre-Dame,  and  the  church 

A. 

built  with  (tones  brought  from  Europe  that  ter¬ 
minates  it;  the  new  fquare  of  Clugny,  where  the 
market  hath  been  flxt;  the  fountains  that  em¬ 
bellish  both  of  thefe  monuments  ;  the  governor’s 
houfe,  the  barracks,  the  theatre ;  none  of  thefe 
public  edifices,  in  a  word,  would  attract  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  curious  traveller,  who  fhould  have 
any  idea  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  But 
if  nature  had  endowed  him  with  fenfibility,  his 
heart  would  expand  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
houfe  called  La  Providence . 

Most  of  the  adventurers  who  fir  ft  come  into 
the  colony,  are  deftitute  of  refources  and  talents, 

and 
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atid  before  they  have  acquired  induftry  to  pro-  B  ^  K 
cure  fubfiftence,  become  fubjeT  to  diforders  that  — # 

are  often  fatal.  A  humane  and  generous  citizen, 
founded  at  the  cape  two  habitations  for  thefe 
helplefs  and  diftrefted  perfons,  where  the  men 
and  the  women  are  feverally  provided  with  every 
thing  they  want.  This  fine  inftitution,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  New  World,  and  which 
would  never  have  been  fufficiently  fupported  by 
authority,  nor  fufficiently  enriched  by  the  gifts 
of  the  citizens,  had  feen  it’s  revenues  gradually 
decreafe  by  the  difhonedy  of  thofe  who  admini- 
dered  them,  and  by  the  negled  of  government. 

Is  it  then  impoffible,  that  any  good  inftitution 
ffiould  fublift  among  mankind  ?  Will  the  rich 
ftill  continue  to  attack  the  poor,  even  in  their 
afylum,  if  the  prefence  of  the  gallows  doth  not 
reftrain  them  ?  Infamous  wretches !  ye  know  not 
all  the  atrocioufnefs  of  your  conduct;  if  one  of 
your  fellow  creatures  were  brought  before  you, 
convi£ted  of  having  feized  upon  a  paflenger  in  the 
night  time,  and  of  having  prefented  a  piftol  to 
his  breaft  in  order  to  get  his  purfe,  to  what  kind 
of  punifhment  would  you  fentence  him  ?  Be  it 
what  it  may,  you  deferve  ftill  a  greater  one. 

You  unite  bafenefs,  inhumanity,  and  pre¬ 
varication  to  the  theft ;  and  to  what  fpecies  of 
theft :  you  take  from  him,  who  is  dying  with  hun¬ 
ger,  the  bread  that  has  been  intruded  to  you  for 
his  ufe.  You  ftrip  mifery  itfelf  abandoned  to 
your  care,  and  you  do  it  clandeftinely  and  with¬ 
out  rifk.  The  imprecation  which  I  am  going  to 
thunder  out  againft  you,  I  extend  it  to  all  the  did 
.«  •  honed 
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honeft  directors  of  hofpitals,  of  whatfoever  coun¬ 
tries  they  may  be,  even  of  my  own  j  I  extend  it 
to  all  negligent  minifters,  from  whom  they  fhall 
conceal  the  knowlege  of  their  crimes,  or  who 
fhall  overlook  them.  May  the  ignominy,  may 
the  punifhments  referved  for  the  vileft  malefac¬ 
tors  fall  upon  the  profcribed  head  of  villains,  who 
are  capable  of  fo  enormous  a  ciime  again  ft  huma¬ 
nity,  and  of  a  flagitious  act  fo  contrary  to  good 
policy ;  and  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  they  fhould 
efcape  from  infamy  and  from  punifhment,  may 
theminiftry,  who  have  been  ignorant  of  luch  an 
excefs  of  corruption,  or  who  have  tolerated  it, 
become  an  objedt  of  execration  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  the  confufion  into  which 
the  houfes  of  Providence,  fo  famous  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  human  fpecies  are  fallen,  there 
are  ftill  proportionally  a  lefs  number  of  people 
who  die  at  the  Cape  than  in  any  other  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  towns  of  the  colony.  This  advantage  muft 
be  attributed  to  the  circumftance  of  the  whole 
territory  being  cultivated,  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
neighbouring  floughs,  to  diflipation,  to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  to  induftry,  and  to  fuccours  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  found  united  in  a  numerous 
and  active  fociety.  The  air  will  acquire  all  the 
falubrity  which  the  nature  of  things  will  allow, 
when  the  moraffes  of  the  little  bay  fhall  have  been 
dried,  which  diffufe,  in  very  dry  feafons,  an  infec¬ 
tious  odour.  .  . 

The  harbour  is  worthy  of  the  town  j  and  it  is 

admirably  well  adapted  to  admit  the  fhips  that 

come 
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come  from  Europe,  which  may  anchor  here  with  B  00  K 
convenience  and  fafety,  of  whatever  fize  they  may 
be.  It  lies  open  to  none  but  the  north-eaft  wind, 
and  cannot  even  be  hurt  by  this,  the  entrance 
being  full  of  reefs,  which  break  the  violence  of 
the  waves. 

It  is  into  this  famous  ftaple  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  productions  of  the  colony  are  convey¬ 
ed.  They  are  brought  from  the  mountains  and 
from  the  vallies,  but  principally  from  the  plains. 

The  parifhes  which  furnilh  the  moft  important  of 
them  are  know’n  by  the  names  of  the  North 
Plain,  the  Little  Bay,  the  Great  River,  the  Mo¬ 
rin,  the  Lemonade,  the  Terrier  Rouge,  Fort 
Dauphin,  and  Ouanaminthe,  which  terminates 
at  the  river  Maffacre.  The  diftriCt  Morin,  and 
the  Iflet  of  Lemonade,  are  much  fuperior  tp  the 
other  fettlements,  both  in  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  fugars. 

All  the  productions  of  St.  Domingo,  amount-  Nature,  and 
ed,  in  1720,  to  no  more  than  one  million  four  s"antity  of 
hundred  thoufand  weight  of  raw  fugar,  to  one  tions, which 

0  0  France  an- 

million  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  earthed  nually  re- 

•  —V  •  P 

fugar,  and  to  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  X^Tlo\l^ 
pounds  of  indigo.  Thefe  productions  have  had  ofSt*  Do‘ 

r  m  1  mingo, 

a  prodigious  and  rapid  increafe.  Towards  1737, 
cotton  and  coffee  were  added  to  them.  Even  the 
culture  of  cacao  hath  been  revived,  though  fome- 
what  later. 

In  1775,  France  received  from  this  colony, 
upon  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  fhips,  one 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-three  quintals,  feventy  pounds 

of 
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of  fugar,  which  were  worth  44,738,139  livres, 
2  fols,  2  deniers  * ;  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  quintals, 
forty-one  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  worth 
21,818,621  livres  i9fols  6deniersf;  eighteen 
thoufand  eighty  quintals,  twenty-nine  pounds  of 
indigo,  which  were  worth  i5j373234^  hvres  10 
fols  J ;  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  eighty-feven 
quintals,  fixty-four  pounds  of  cacao,  which  were 
worth  405,134  livres  16  fols  §;  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  quintals  fixty-one  pounds  of  arnotto, 
which  were  worth  32,663  livres  2  fols  6  deniers {J, 
twenty-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  quintals,  eighty  two  pounds  of  cotton,  which 
were  worth  6,723,205  livres  ;  fourteen  thou¬ 
fand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hides,  which 
were  worth  164,657  livres**  j  forty-three  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  rope  yarn,  which  were  worth 
43,460  livresft  i  ninety  quintals  nineteen  pounds 
of  black  cafua,  which  were  worth  2,435  ^vres  11 
deniers  it  ;  ninety-two  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty-fix  quintals  ninety-two  pounds  of  wood, 
which  were  worth  908,368  livres  3  fols  8  de* 
niers  §§5  and  in  fmall  productions,  fome  of  which 
belonged  to  the  other  colonies  1,352, 148  livres fi||, 
and  in  money,  2,600,000  livres  The  total 
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*  About  1,864,089 1.  2  s.  7  d. 
t  640,556  1.  2  s.  i  d. 

[j  1,360  b  19  s.  3  |d. 

**  6,860  1.  14  s.  2  d. 
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of  all  thefe  fums  produces  an  income  of  943162,178 
'livres  16  fols  9  deniers*. 

If  to  the  94,1623178  livres  16  fols  9  de- 
niers  f,  the  produce  of  San  Domingo,  be  added 
the  48^,598  livres  3  fols  3  deniers  t,  produced 
by  Cayenne ;  the  18,975,974  livres  1  fol  id 
deniers  ||,  produced  by  Martinico ;  and  the 
12,751,404  livres  x6  fols  10  deniers  §,  produced 
by  Guadalupe,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  1775, 
France  received  from  her  poffefiions  in  the  New 
Hemifphere,  upon  five  hundred  and  fixty-two 
Ihips,  126,378,155  livres,  28  fols,  8  deniers  ^f. 

The  kingdom  conformed  of  thefe  productions 
only  to  the  amount  of  52,763,763  livres  5  fols 
8  deniers  **.  The  remainder,  which  amounted  to 
73,584,392  livres  13  folsjfj  was  confequently  fold 
to  foreigners. 

This  great  exportation  was  formed  by  one 
million  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  quintals  fixty-fx  pounds  of  fugar,  which 
produced  38,703,463  livres  J 4 ;  by  five  hundred 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  coffee,  which  produced 
,  23,727,608  livres  13  fols  ||||  ;  by  eleven  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fix  quintals  thirty-eight  pounds 
of  indigo,  which  produced  9,610,423  livres  §§ ; 
by  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 

*  3,923,424b  as.  42a.  f  3,923,424  b  28.  4 Jd. 

J  About  20,354  1.  3  s.  5  ad.  ||  790,6641.  9  s.  3d. 

§  About  531,307 1.  ics.  9d.  qy  About  5,265,757  b  6  s.  ^ad. 

**  About  2,199,740!.  1.  s.  8|d. 

ff  3,066,0161.  17s.  2  |d.  1,612,644b  5  s.  iod, 

Jill  988,650  b  7  s.  2 ‘d*  §§400,4341.  5  s.  10  d. 
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quintals  feventy-five  pounds  of  cacao,  which  pro-  x 
duced  554? J92  livres  lofols*;  by  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  quintals  feventy-eight  pounds 
of  arnotto,  which  produced  95,838  livres  f ;  by 
one  thoufand  and  twenty  quintals  eleven  pounds 
of  cotton,  which  produced  255,027  livres  ia 
fols  J ;  by  twelve  hundred  and  feven  quintals 
fifty-nine  pounds  of  black  caffia,  which  produced 
32,605  livres  ||  ;  by  forty-one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  quintals,  twenty  pounds  of 
wood,  which  produced  598,723  livres  §  5  by  five 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  hides,  which  produced 
5,112  livres  f  ;  and  by  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  rope-yarn,  which  produced  1000  livres  **• 

To  return  to  St.  Domingo;  it's  aftonifhing 
wealth  was  produced  by  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  fugar-houfes  for  raw  fugars,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-three  for  earthed  fugars ;  by  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-feven  planta¬ 
tions  of  indigo;  by  fourteen  millions  eighteen 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  cotton 
plants ;  by  ninety-two  millions  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  five  cof¬ 
fee  trees ;  and  by  feven  hundred  and  fifty-feven 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-one  cacao  trees. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  cattle  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  feventy-five  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  horfes  or  mules,  and  feventy-fe- 
ven  thoufand  nine  hnndred  and  four  head  of 
horned  cattle.  It's  provifions  confifted  of  feven 


*  23^931.  os.  5  d.  +  3,993 1.  5  s.  iocL 
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million  feven  hundred  and  fifty- fix  thoufand  B  K 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  banana  trees  5  one  1— -y— 
million  one  hundred  and  feventy- eight  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  trenches  of  ma¬ 
nioc  j  twelve  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  plots  of  maize;  eighteen  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  plots  of  potatoes ;  ele¬ 
ven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
plots  of  yams ;  and  feven  thoufand  forty-fix 
plots  of  fmall  millet. 

The  labours  occupied  thirty-two  thoufand  and 
fifty  white  perfons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  5 
fix  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  Negroes,  or  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  about  three  hundred  thoufand  flaves. 

The  annual  calculation  did  not  indeed  reckon  the 
number  of  thefe  unfortunate  captives  at  more 
than  two  hundred  forty  thoufand  and  ninety- 
five;  but  it  is  well  know’n,  that  at  that  time 
every  planter  concealed  as  many  as  he  could 
from  the  refearches  of  the  treafury,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rigour  of  the  impofts. 

These  cultures,  and  thefe  inhabitants,  are  dif- 
tributed  over  forty-fix  parifhes,  fome  of  which 
are  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  The  limits 
of  a  great  number  of  them  are  not  yet  fixed,  and 
mod  of  them  have  nothing  but  huts  or  ruins  for 
their  churches.  Divine  fervice  is  fcarce  per¬ 
formed  in  any  of  them  with  proper  decency.  The 
churches  of  the  South  and  of  the  Weftern  parts 
are  under  the  direction  of  Dominican  friars,  and 
thofe  of  the  North  under  Capuchins,  who  have 
fucceeded  the  Jefuits.  They  have  all  a  large  vil¬ 
lage  or  a  town  belonging  to  them. 
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Book  The  large  villages  are  formed  by  the  (hops  of 
fome  merchants,  and  by  the  manufactures  of 
fome  artificers,  all  of  them  condruCted  round  the 
prefbytery.  On  fe Rival  days  a  kind  of  market  is 
edablifhed,  to  which  the  fiaves  refort,  in  order  to 
barter  the  fruits,  the  poultry,  and  other  trifling 
provifions  which  belong  to  them,  for  furniture, 
cloaths,  and  ornaments,'  which,  though  of  final! 
value,  procure  them  fome  kind  of  convenience,  and 
didinguifh  them  from  their  fellow- creatures,  who 
are  not  in  poffefiion  of  fimilar  enjoyments.  We 
cannot  diffidently  exprefs  our  indignation,-  that 
tyranny  fliould  (till  purfue  them,  while  they  are 
employed  in  thefe  trifling  exchanges,  and  that  the 
vile  fatellites  ofjudice,  intruded  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  police  of  thefe  afiemblies,  fhould 
make  thefe  unfortunate  people  fenfible  of  the 
hardfliips  of  their  fituation,  even  during  the  (horn 
refpite  which  is  granted  them  by  their  barbarous 
mailers. 

Here  we  may  perceive  two  very  odious  cha¬ 
racters  ;  the  bailiff*  who  torments  the  (lave,  and 
the  director  who  doth  not  exercife  his  authority 
againfl:  the  bailiff.  But  the  bailiff  is  a  man  de¬ 
void  of  companion,  whofe  daily  fun&ioni  haves 
perhaps  hardened  him  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he 
o-rows  weary  when  the  exercife  of  them  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  when  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  one  fuffer.  The  director,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  magiftrate,  whofe  bread  doth  not 
harbour  the  fame  degree  of  ferocioufnefs,  whofe 
habitual  buflnefs  it  is  to  difplay  a  kind  of  dignity, 
and  in  whom  judice  ought  always  to  be  tempered 
j  1  -  with: 
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With  companion.  How  doth  it  happen,  that  two  6  £  £  K 
fuch  different  beings  feem  to  concur  in  adding  v- — 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  flaves  ?  Is  it  owen  to 
a  barbarous  contempt  of  thefe  miferable  people, 
who  are  almoft  expunged  from  the  race  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  Or  are  they  fo  completely  doomed  to  grief 
and  pain,  that  their  cries  and  their  tears  fhall  not 
make  any  further  impreffion  ? 

The  towns  of  the  colony,  and  in  general  all 
thofe  of  the  American  iQands,  exhibit  a  pidture 
very  different  from  that  which  the  European 
towns  difplay.  In  Europe,  our  cities  are  peo¬ 
pled  with  men  of  every  clafs,  of  all  profeffionsj 
and  of  all  ages;  fome  of  them  rich  and  idle* 
others  poor  and  laborious  ;  all  of  them  purfuing*  ' 

amidlt  the  tumult  and  amidft  the  multitude,  thd 
objedt  which  they  have  in  view;  fome  following 
pleafure,  others  fortune ;  fome  reputation,  or  mo¬ 
mentary  fame,  which  is  often  miftaken  for  it,  and 
others  feeking  their  fubfiftence.  In  thefe  great 
vortices,  the  collifion  and  variety  of  paffions,  of 
interefls,  and  of  wants;  neceffarily  produce  great 
agitations,  unexpected  contrails,  fome  virtues, 
and  many  vices  or  crimes.  Thefe  are  moving 
pidtures,  more  or  lefs  animated  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  adtors,  and  confequently  of  fcenes 
that  are  exhibited  there.  At  St.  Domingo,  and 
in  the  reft  of  the  American  Archipelago,*  the 
fpedlacle  prefented  by  the  towns  is  uniform,  and 
exadlly  the  fame.  They  have  neither  nobles* 
tradefmen,  nor  annuitants.  They  prefent  no¬ 
thing  but  magazines  appropriated  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  foil,  and  to  the  different  labours 
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they  require.  They  have  none  but  agents,  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  adventurers,  exerting  themfelves 
to  obtain  a  poft  by  which  they  may  fubfift*  and 
accepting  the  firft  that  offers.  Every  man  is  in 
hafte  to  get  rich,  in  order  to  quit  a  fttuation 
where  there  are  no  diftinCtions,  no  honours,  no 
pleafures  to  be  found,  and  which  fupplies  no 
other  ftimulus  befide  that  of  intereft.  No  man 
refides  therewith  an  intention  of  living  and  dying 
upon  the  fpot.  The  views  of  all  men  are  fixed 
upon  Europe  ;  and  the  principal  idea  that  tends 
to  the  increafe  of  riches,  confilts  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion,  more  or  lefs  diltant,  of  bringing  them  back 
into  our  hemifphere,  among  our  own  relations. 

Beside  the  immenfe  productions  which  the  colo¬ 
ny  fends  to  the  mother-country,  and  which  may  at 
leaft  be  increafed  by  one  third,  a  fmall  portion  of 
them  are  delivered  to  it’s  indolent  neighbour^  It 
is  with  fugar,  rum,  and  efpecially  with  the  K-* 
quors  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that  the 
colony  pays  what  the  Spaniih  part  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  furniihes  in  pork  and  hung  beef,  in 
wood,  hides,  horfes,  and  horned  cattle,  for  it’s 
manufactures,  and  for  it’s  fh ambles  j  and  that  it 
appropriates  to  itfelf  all  the  filver  fent  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  to  this  antient  fettlement.  The 
court  of  Madrid  have  endeavoured  to  diminifh 
the  activity  of  this  intercourfe,  by  prohibiting 
the  foreign  merchandize  from  being  brought  into 
it’s  poffeffions,  and  by  loading  the  cattle,  which 
might  be  exported,  with  heavy  duties.  This 
faulty  regulation  hath  had  no  other  effeCt  than  to 
put  a  reftraint  upon  thofe  exchanges  whici 
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blight  to  have  continued  perfectly  free.  It  is 
particularly  in  this  part  of  the  world*  that  mutual 
wants  prevail  over  natural  antipathy,  and  that 
the  uniformity  of  dirriate  ftifles  this  fource  df 
difccrd.  * 

The  Dutch  df  Curaffou  engrofs  a  great  part  df 
the  trade  of  the  French  colony,  during  the  wars  in 
which  they  are  not  engaged  $  and  they  like  wife 
carry  off  forhe  commodities  in  peace  time*  It  is 
with  the  produ&ioris  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
with  bills  of  exchange,  that  they  keep  up  this 
trifling  intercourfe. 

The  connections  between  the  people  of  Ja« 
tnaica  and  thofe  of  St.  Domingo,  are  much 
haore  confiderable.  The  twelve  or  thirteen  thou- 
farid  flaves  which  are  annually  carried  to  the  co¬ 
lony  by  the  French  navigators^  do  not  prevent 
it’s  receiving  four  dr  five  thoufand  from  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  latter  cofl:  one  fixth  lefs  than  the  others 
and  are  paid  with  cotton,  and  efpecially  with  in¬ 
digo,  which  is  accepted  at  a  higher  price  than  k 
given  by  the  national  trade.  Thefe  fmugglers 
carry  it  into  their  own  cotmtiy,  as  a  production 
of  the  Britifli  i  Hands,  and  receive  a  gratification 
af  12  fols  *  per  pound. 

It  is  with  North  America,  however,  that  St* 
Domingo  keeps  up  a  iftore  regular  and  more  ufe- 
ful  intercourfe.  In  times  of  urgent  calamities,* 
the  veffels  of  that  vaft  region  of  the  New 
World  are  admitted  in  all  the  harbours,  but  at 
ordinary  times  only  in  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas, 
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In  common  times,  their  cargoes  confift  of  wood 
for  {hip-building,  vegetables,  cattle,  hour,  and 
fak  fifh.  They  carry  off  publicly  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  hogiheads  of  molafles,  and 
fraudulently,  all  the  provifions  which  the  colo- 
nifts  can  deliver  to  them,  or  choofe  to  do  it.  . 

Such  is,  in  time  of  peace,  the  divifion  which 
is  made  of  the  territorial  riches  of  St.  Domingo. 
War  opens  a  new  fcene.  As  foon  as  the  fig- 
nal  for  hoftilities  is  given,  the  Englifh  take  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  latitudes  about  the  colony. 
They  reftrain  it*s  exports  and  it  s  imports.  Every 
article,  either  entering  or  going  out,  falls  into 
their  hands ;  and  the  (mall  quantity  which  might 
have  efcaped  in  the  New  Hemifphere,  is  inter¬ 
cepted  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Old,  where  the 
enemy  are  equally  ftrong.  The  merchants  of  the 
mother-country  are  then  obliged  to  poftpone 
their  expeditions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
negledt  their  labours.  Languor  and  deipair  fuc- 
ceed  to  important  and  rapid  communications, 
and  laft  as  long  as  the  divifions  fubfift  between 

the  belligerent  powers. 

This  would  have  been  otherwife,  had  the 
French,  who  firft  appeared  at  St.  Domingo, 
thought  of  eftabl idling  cultures.  They  would 
have  occupied,  as  they  might  have  done,  that 
part  of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  Eaft.  The 
plaips  on  this  fide  are  fpacious  and  fertile ;  and 
the  coafts  are  fafe  3  a  ihip  enters  the  harbours 
upon  the  day  they  are  diicovered,  and  lofes  fight 
of  them  the  very  day  it  fails  out.  Such  is  the 

nature  of  the  road,  that  the  enemy  cannot  lay  any 
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ambufcade  there.  The  coaft  is  unfit  for  cruifing.  B  K 
Thefe  latitudes  are  convenient  for  the  Euro-  w— v— J 
peans,  and  the  pafiage  expeditious ;  but  as  the 
fcheme  of  thefe  adventurers  was  to  attack  the 
Spanifh  fhips,  and  to  infeft  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
with  their  piracies,  the  pofTeffions  they  occupied 
upon  a  winding  coaft,  were  furrounded  by  Cuba, 

Jamaica,  the  Turks,  Tortuga,  the  Caicos,  Go- 
nava,  and  Lucayos  iflands.  They  are  aifo  fur- 
rounded  by  a  multitude  of  fand- banks  and  rocks, 
which  make  the  progrefs  of  a  fhip  flow  and  un- 
certain ;  and  by  narrow  feas,  which  muft  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  enemy,  either  for  land- 
ing,  for  blocking  up,  or  for  cruifing. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  will  never  be  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  intercourfe  with  it’s  colony 
during  time  of  war,  unlefs  by  the  means  of  fome 
fhips  of  the  line  to  the  South,  and  the  Weft,  and 
a  good  fquadron  to  the  North.  Nature  hath 
formed,  at  Fort  Dauphin,  a  vaft,  commodious, 
and  fafe  harbour,  which  can  be  defended  with 
facility.  From  this  harbour,  fituated  to  the 
windward  of  the  other  fettlements,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  protect  the  feveral  latitudes  ;  but  the 
works  of  the  place  ought  to  be  repaired  and  ex¬ 
tended,  and  particularly  a  proper  naval  arfenal 
ought  to  be  formed.  If  this  were  done*  the 
French  admirals,  being  fecure  of  an  afylum,  and 
of  all  the  neceflary  aftiftances,  after  either  a  fuc- 
cefsful  or  an  unfuccefsful  engagement,  would  be 
no  longer  fearful  of  engaging  the  enemies  of  their 
country. 
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The  meafures  which  would  be  proper  to  be 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  ravages  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  might  commit  in  the  inland  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  deferve  likewife  fome  attention. 

Castile,  which  is  (till  in  pofleffion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  ifland,  formerly  had  the  whole  of  it, 
when,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  laA  cen¬ 
tury,  a  few  bold  and  enterprifing  Frenchmen 
went  there  to  feek  a  refuge  from  the  laws,  or 
from  mifery,  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  re- 
puife  them;  but  though  without  any  other  fup- 
port  than  their  courage,  they  were  not  afraid  of 
fuAaining  war  with  a  people  armed  under  a  re¬ 
gular  authority.  Thefe  men  were  acknowleged 
by  their  nation  as  foon  as  they  were  thought 
Arong  enough  to  maintain  therpfelves  in  their 
pfurpations.  A  commander  was  fent  to  them. 
The  brave  man,  who  was  fir  A  appointed  to  com-, 
xnand  thofe  intrepid  adventurers,  caught  their 
fpirit  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  propofe  to  his  court 
the  conqueA  of  the  whole  ifland.  He  pledged 
his  life  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  fend  him  a  fquadron  Arong 
enough  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  the  capital. 

The  mini  Ary  of  Verfailles,  negleCting  a  projeCl: 
which  was  in  reality  more  practicable  than  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  at  a  diAance,  left  the  French  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  hoAilities.  NotwithAanding 
this,  they  always  repulfed  them  fuccefsfully,  and 
even  carried  devaAation  into  the  enemv’s  coun- 
try  ;  but  thofe  animofities  kept  up  in  their  minds 
a  fpirit  of  robbery  and  plunder,  indifpofed  them 
for  uftful  labours,  and  Appt  the  progrpfs  of  agri- 
4  culture. 
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culture,  which  (hould  be  the  ultimate  end  of  B  K 
every  well-regulated  fociety.  v — -v-^ 

The  error  which  France  had  fallen  into,  in  not 
feconding  the  ardour  of  the  new  colonifts  for  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland,  had  nearly  occa- 
fioned  her  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  which  the  was 
already  in  poffeffion.  While  the  French  were 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  of  1688,  againft 
all  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englifh,  who , 
both  dreaded  feeing  them  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St. 
Domingo,  united  their  forces  to  expel  them. 

Their  firft  attempts  gave  them  reafon  to  expedt 
an  entire  fuccefs  $  when  they  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  from  that  time  became  irre- 
concileable  enemies.  DucafTe,-  who  managed  the 
colony  with  much  fagacity  and  great  reputation, 
took  advantage  of  their  divifions  to  attack  them 
fucceflively.  He  firft  invaded  Jamaica,  where  he 
deftroyed  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  From 
thence  he  was  preparing  to  turn  his  arms  againft 
St.  Domingo  ;  and  would  infallibly  have  reduced 
the  whole  ifland,  had  he  not  been  flopped  in 
this  expedition  by  orders  from  his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of 
conquering  St.  Domingo.  Hoftilities,  which  had 
not  even  been  fufpended  there  by  the  treaties  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryfwick,  ceafed 
at  laft  between  people  who  could  never  be  true 
friends  to  each  other,  Thofe  who  had  eftablifhed 
cultures  derived  fome  advantage  from  this  recon¬ 
ciliation.  For  fome  time  paft,  their  flaves, 
availing  themfelves  of  the  national  divifions,  had 
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B  ®  K  fhaken  off  their  chains,  and  removed  into  a  dif* 

^ _ -\j.  triift  where  they  found  freedom  and  no  labour. 

This  defertion  was  abated,  by  the  Spaniards  en¬ 
tering  into  a  contract  to  bring  home  the  fugitives 
to  their  neighbours,  for  the  fum  of  250  livres  * 
a  head.  Although  this  agreement  was  not  very 
fcrupuloufly  obferved,  it  proved  a  powerful 
check,  till  the  diffentions  that  divided  the  two 
nations  in  1718.  At  this  period  the  Negroes  de*? 
ferted  their  works  in  multitudes.  This  lofs  in¬ 
duced  the  French  to  think  of  reviving  their  old 
project  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland  fuch 
neighbours,  who  were  equally  dangerous  from 
their  indolence,  as  others  would  be  from  their 
turbulent  fpirit.  The  war  did  not  laft  long 
enough  to  bring  about  this  revolution.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  Philip  V.  gave  orders 


for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  fugitives  that  could 
be  found.  They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  lent 
to  their  old  mafters,  when  the  people  rofe  and 
refcued  them  ;  an  ad  which  we  could  hardly 
dilapprove,  had  they  been  prompted  to  it  by 
humanity,  rather  than  by  national  hatred.  It  will 
always  be  pleafing  to  fee  people  excited  to  re¬ 
bellion  on  account  of  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes, 
Thofe  who  were  refcued  on  this  occafion,  fled 
into  inacceffible  mountains,  where  they  have  fmce 
multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the  (laves  that  can  find 
means  to  join  them.  There,  in  confequence  of 
the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations,  they  become  as 
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free  and  as  favage  as  tigers;  in  expeftation,  per¬ 
haps,  of  a  chief  and  a  conqueror,  who  may  re- 
ftore  the  violated  rights  of  mankind,  by  feizing 
upon  an  ifland  which  feems  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  the  flaves  who  till  the  ground,  and  not 
for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of 
thofe  victims. 

The  prefent  fyftenr  of  politics  will  not  allow 
France  and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
Should  any  event  occafion  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  notwithftanding  the  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  it  would  probably  be  but 
a  tranfient  quarrel,  that  would  not  allow  time  for 
projecting  conqueds  which  mud  foon  be  redored. 
The  enterprizes  on  both  Tides  would,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  the  ravaging  of  the  country ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  lead 
at  St.  Domingo,  would  prove  formidable,  by  it’s 
very  poverty,  to  that  which  has  already  made 
fome  progrefs  in  the  culture  of  it’s  lands.  A 
Cadilian  governor  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he 
once  wrote  to  the  French  commandant,  that,  if 
he  forced  him  to  an  invafion,  he  would  dedroy 
more  in  the  compafs  of  one  . league,  than  the 
French  could,  if  they  were  to  lay  wade  all  the 
country  he  commanded. 

Hence  it  is  demonftrable,  that,  if  a  war  fhould 
break  out  in  Europe  between  thefe  two  powers, 
the  mod  aCtive  of  them  ought  to  fue  for  a  neu¬ 
trality  in  favour  of  this  ifland.  It  ought  even,  as 
it  hath  often  been  faid,  to  folicit  the  abfolute 
cedion  of  a  podedion  which  is  ufelefs,  or  bur- 
thenfome,  to  it's  podedor.  We  know  not  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  the  court  of  Verfailles  have  ever  entertained 
this  ambitious  idea.  But  how  much  muft  we 
fuppofe  that  the  Spaniffi  miniftry  would  have 
been  averfe  from  this  ceffion,  when  they  have 
ft  a  ted  fo  many  difficulties,  refpedling  the  fixing 
of  the  confuted  and  uncertain  limits  of  the  two 
nations !  This  treaty,  ardently  defired,  projected 
for  a  long  time,  and  even  begun  at  feveral  inter-, 
vals,  hath  been  at  length  concluded  in  1776. 

The  only  equitable  and  reafonable  bafis  of 
thefe  negociations,  (liquid  have  been  the  Hate  of 
thefe  pofieffions  in  1700. 

At  this  period,  both  nations  being  upon 
friendly  terms,  remained,  the  juft  owners  of  the 
lands  they  then  pofTefted.  The  incroachments 
made  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  by  the 
fubjedts  of  one  of  the  crowns,  are  the  incroach^ 
ments  of  individuals  upon  each  other;  they  are 
not  become  lawful  pofleffors  by  being  tolerated  $ 
and  the  rights  of  both  powers  are  (till  the  fame, 
fmce  they  have  not  been  abrogated,  diredtly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  convention. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  inconteftible  fadls,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French 
pofTeffions,  which  are  now  bounded  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coaft  by  the  river  of  Maffacre,  extended  then 
to  the  river  Rebone.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern 
coaft,  which  had  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Neybe,  have  been  at  prefent  flopped  at 
the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  furprizing  revolution  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
of  the  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which 
fias  apolied  itfelf  chiefly  to  agriculture,  has  col- 

lefted 
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JeCled  all  it's  poflefiions  towards  the  moil  fre¬ 
quented  ports*  where  the  produce  might  be  mod 
certainly  and  advantageoufly  difpofed  of.  The 
pther,  whofe  fubjeCts  have  always  continued 
Ihepherds,  took  podeflion  of  all  the  lands  that 
were  abandoned,  for  the  breeding  of  more  cattle. 
The  padures  have  naturally  been  enlarged,  and 
the  fields  contracted*  or  at  lead  brought  clofer 
together. 

A  negotiation  properly  conducted,  would 
have  redored  France  to  that  fituation  in  which  it 
was  when  it  gave  a  king  to  the  Spaniards.  This 
was  the  wifh  of  equity  and  of  reafon ;  which  were 
not  defirous  that  aCtive  colonids,  who  render  the 

i 

land  which  they  fertilize  ufeful,  fhould  be  facri- 
ficed  to  a  fmall  number  of  vagabonds,  who  con- 
fume,  without  aflifting,  in  thefe  productions* 
Neverthelefs,  from  motives  of  policy,  the  fprings 
of  which  are  unknow’n  to  us,  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  have  given  up  what  they  formerly  poflef- 
fed,  and  confined  themfelves  to  what  they  were 
in  aCtual  pofielfion  of,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
fea,  at  the  time  of  the  convention.  But  hath 
this  power,  at  lead  regained  in  the  inland  parts, 
what  it  hath  facrificed  upon  the  coad  ?  We  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  declaring,  that  it  hath  not 
received  the  fmalled  indemnity. 

Before  the  treaty,  the  French  colony  formed  a 
a  kind  of  crefcent,  the  convexity  of  which  pro¬ 
duced,  around  the  mountains,  an  extent  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  coad  to  the  North, 
to  the  Wed,  and  to  the  South  of  the  ifland.  The 
fame  arrangement  fubfids  fince  the  limits  have 

been 
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been  fettled  j  fooner  or  later  it  mud  be  changed, 
for  a  reafon  which  mud  prevail  over  all  other 
confiderations. 

The  French  fettlements,  to  the  Weft  and  the 
South,  are  divided  from  thofe  to  the  North  by 
the  Spanifh  territory.  The  impoflibility  of  fuc- 
couring  each  other,  expofes  them  feparately  to 
the  invafion  of  a  power  which  is  equally  an 
enemy  to  both  nations.  Common  intereft  will 
determine  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  fix  the  limits 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  ally  may  meet  with 
the  aftiftance  that  may  be  wanted  for  her  defence. 
But  this  can  never  be,  unlefs  a  line  be  draw’n 
from  the  two  fixed  points  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ocean,  which  fhall  determine  the  property  of  the 
two  people.  In  vain  would  Spain  perpetually 
grant  to  it’s  neighbour  the  liberty  of  palling 
through  ids  dates,  as  it  did  in  1748,  for  a  time: 
this  complaifance  would  be  of  no  ufe.  That  fpace, 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  is  interfered  with 
mountains  fo  deep,  forefts  fo  thick,  ravins  fo 
deep,  and  rivers  fo  irregular  in  their  courfe,  as 
to  render  it  impracticable  for  an  army  to  pafs 
through  it  in  ids  prefent  fituation.  Immenfe 
labours  would  be  requifite  to  render  it  ufeful, 
2nd  thofe  will  never  be  executed,  unlefs  by  or¬ 
ders  of  the  crown  to  which  the  domain  belongs, 
The  court  of  Madrid  will  the  more  readily  de¬ 
termine  to  cede  this  communication,  fo  necefr 
farv  to  a  nation  whofe  interefts  are  the  fame  as 
their  own,  as  the  intermediate  territory  is  of  little 
value.  It  is  rugged,  not  very  fertile,  and  at  a 

great  diftance  frpm  the  fea.  A  few  fcattered 
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flocks  only  are  feen  upon  it.  The  proprietors  of 
theie  uncultivated  lands,  would  be  indemnified 
by  France,  with  a  generofny  which  would  leave 
them  no  room  to  regret  what  they  had  loft. 

When  the  poffeffions  of  the  colony  are  thus 
connected  and  fupported  internally,  by  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  chain  of  communication,  the  enemy 
will  be  more  eafily  repulfed.  If  the  Englilh 
mean,  to  attack  St.  Domingo  by  the  Weft  or 
South,  they  will  colled  their  forces  at  Jamaica  j 
if  by  the  North,  they  will  make  their  prepara¬ 
tions  at  the  Windward  Iflands,  and  moft  pro¬ 
bably  at  Antigua,,  which  is  the  magazine  of  their 
naval  ftores. 

The  Weft  and  South  are  incapable  of  being 
defended.  The  immenfe  extent  of  the  tratt  ren* 
ders  it  impoflible  to  maintain  any  connexion  o i 
regularity  in  the  motion  of  the  troops.  If  they 
fhould  be  difperfed,  they  would  become  ufelefs 
by  being  thus  divided  j  if  they  ftiould  be  col¬ 
lected  for  the  defence  of  fuch  pofts  as  are  moft 
liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the  natural  weaknefs 
of  their  pofition,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  all  loft  together.  Large  battalions  would 
only  be  burthenfome  to  luch  extenfive  coafts, 
which  prefent  too  much  flank  and  too  much 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  will  only  be  neceflary  to 
ereCt,  or  keep  up,  batteries  to  protect  the  roads, 
the  merchant-fhips,  and  the  coafting- trade ;  to 
keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  land¬ 
ing  of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to 
ravage  the  coaft,  and  levy  contributions.  The 
light  troops,  which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe 
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batteries,  will  give  ground  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  of  the  enemy,  and  only  take  care  to 
avoid  furrendering  till  they  ate  iri  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  reliriqullh  every  kind 
of  defence.  At  the  back  of  each  coafl,  there 
ihould  be  a  place  for  fhelter  and  for  reinforce- 
tnents ;  always  open  for  retreat,  olit  of  the  enemy's 
teach,  fafe  from  infults,  and  able  to  refill  their 
attack.  This  Ihould  be  a  narrow  pafs,  capable 
of  being  intrenched,  and  of  defending  the  troops 
to  advantage.  From  tliefe  impregnable  retreats; 
the  conqueror  might  continually  be  harafTedj 
^ho,  having  no  Itrong  hold,  will  be  perpetually 
expofed  to  a  furprife ;  and  will  fobner  or  later  be 
obliged  to  reimbark* 

The  northern  coafl,  richer,  more  populous 
and  lefs  extenfive  than  the  other  two,  is  more 
adapted  to  fuppdrt  a  land  war;  and  to  make  ai 
regular  defence. 

The  fea-fide*  which  is  more  or  lefij  full  of*  reefs; 
affords  in  many  places  a  fwampy  ground ;  arid  the 
inangroveS  which  cover  thefe  marlhes,  make 
them  quite  impenetrable.  This  natural  defence 
is  not  fo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many  of  thefe 
coppices  have  been  cut  away.  But  the  landing- 
places,  which  are  commonly  no  better  than  gaps, 
flanked  by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  water, 
require  but  a  moderate  front  to  flop  them  up. 
Magazines,  and  other  Hone  buildings,  are  com¬ 
mon  there ;  they  furnilh  polls  for  the  erection  of 
battlements,  and  fecure  the  placing  of  fome 
malked  batteries* 
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This  firft  line  of  the  fhore  feems  to  promife,  ?i  K 
that  a  coaft  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended 
by  nature,  would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour 
of  the  French,  put  the  enemy  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  the  moment  they  fhould  land.  If  their 
fchemes  were  difcovered,  or  if  the  difpofitions 
they  were  making  at  fea  fhould,  from  a  diftance, 
point  out  the  place  of  their  landing,  the  forces 
might  repair  thither  and  prevent  it.  But  expe¬ 
rience  (hews  the  infallible  advantage  of  fquadrons 
at  anchor. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  firing  of  broad fides  from 
the  fhips  to  cover  the  approach  of  boats,  it  is  by 
the  impoflibility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part 
of  the  coaft,  that  a  fquadron  at.  anchor  can  eafily 
effedt  landing,  as  it  is  a  conftant  check  to  fo  many 
places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  flowly 
about  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats 
and  (loops  arrive  fpeedily  by  a  fhorter  way.  The 
affailant  follows  the  firing,  while  the  other  rauft 
go  all  along  the  bow.  Difappointed  and  wearied 
out  with  a  variety  of  motions,  the  latter  is  not 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  thofe  he  fees  in  the  day-time, 
than  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he 
cannot  fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  a  defcent,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  actually  ac~ 
compliftied*  all  our  courage  and  ftrength  is  then 
exerted  in  taking  advantage  of  the  delays  or  mif- 
takes  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  are  obferved 
at  fea,  they  may  immediately  be  expedled  on  land. 

A  large  (hare*  on  which  a  landing  may  be  effedled. 
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will  always  leave  the  plain  of  the  Gape  open  tcf 
invaficn  ,  fo  jthat  the  chief  attention  muft  be  di¬ 
rected,  not  to  the  fea-fhore,  but  to  the  inland 

parts. 

The  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with 
fugar-canes,  which  being  more  or  lefs  high,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degree  of  maturity,  fucce (Lively 
make  the  fields  appear  fo  many  thickets*  Thefe 
are  occafionally  fet  on  fire,  either  to  cover  a 
march,  or  to  retard  the  enemy’s  purfuit,  to  de^ 
ceive  or  aftonifh  him.  In  two  hours  time* 
inftead  of  fields  covered  with  crops,  nothing  is 
to  be  feen  but  an  immenfe  wafte,  covered  with 

ftubble. 

The  partitions  of  the  cane  grounds,  the  fa-^ 
vannahs,  and  the  florehoufes  for  provifions,  do 
not  obftrudt  the  motions  of  an  army  more  than 
our  meadows*  Inftead  of  our  villages,  they  have 
their  habitations,  which  are  not  fo  full  of  people, 
but  are  more  numerous.  The  thick  and  ftraight 
hedges  of  citron-trees  are  clofer  and  more  impe-  | 
netrable  than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields. 
This  is  what  conftitutes  the  greateft  difference  in 
the  view  of  the  fields  of  America  and  thofe  of 

Europe. 

A  small  number  of  rivers,  fome  hollow  ways, 

very  low  hillocks,  a  foil  generally  even,  fome 

dikes  confer ufted  againft  inundations,  few  ditches, 

if  any,  one  or  two  forefts,  not  very  thick  fet  with 

trees,  a  fmall  number  of  moraffes,  a  ground  that 

is  overflowed  in  a  ftorm,  and  grows  dufty  again 

with  twelve  hours  funlhine,  rivers  that  are  full 

one 
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One  day,  and  dried  up  the  next ;  thefe  are  the 
general  appearances  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape. 
This  diverfity  mud  afford  advantageous  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  it  mud  ever  be  remembered,  that  in 
a  defenfive  war,  the  pod  one  removes  to,  cannot 
be  too  near  the  one  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcribe 
rules  to  military  men.  Cxfar  himfelf  has  told  us 
what  he  has  dorft,  not  what  we  are  to  do.  To¬ 
pographical  defcriptions,  determining  the  good- 
nefs  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  pod,  the  combination  of 
marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats,  the 
mod  learned  theory;  all  thefe  mud  be  fubmitted 
to  the  eye  of  the  general,  who,  with  the  prin- 
tiples  in  his  mind,  and  the  materials  in  his  hand, 
applies  both  to  the  circumdances  of  time  and 
place,  as  they  chance  to  occur.  The  military 
genius,  though  mathematical,  is  dependent  on 
fortune,  which  fuits  the  order  of  the  operations 
to  the  diverfity  of  appearances.  Rules  are  liable 
to  numberlefs  exceptions,  which  mud  be  difco* 
Vered  in  the  indant.  The  very  execution  almod 
always  alters  the  plan,  and  difcompofes  the  fydem 
of  an  adtion.  The  courage  or  timidity  of  the 
troops,  the  rafhnefs  of  the  enemy,  the  cafual  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  meafures,  an  accidental  combat,  an 
unforefeen  event,  a  dorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a 
high  wind  that  conceals  a  fnare  or  an  ambufcade 
under  clouds  of  dud,  thunder  that  frightens 
the  horfes,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  cf 
the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
condantly  influences  the  fpirits  of  the  com¬ 
mander  and  the  blood  of  the  foldiers :  all  thefe 
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book.  ar£  fo  many  natural  or  moral  caufes,  which,  by 

■_xl'1,  ,  their  uncertainty,  may  overturn  the  bell-con¬ 
certed  projects.  j 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  de- 
fcent  at  St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  Cape  will 
1  always  be  the  objedt  of  it.  The  landing  will 
be  fomewhere  in  the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the 
Ihips  will  be  ready  to  augment  the  land-forces 
with  two-thirds  of  their  crews,  and  to  furnilh 
them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent  for- 
trefs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony 
that  all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  affailer  mull 
be  direded.  The  choice  of  advantageous  pofidons 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  compenfate  for  the  inequa¬ 
lity  of  numbers.  At  the  moment  of  landing,  the 
o-rouhd  muft  be  difputed  by  fupporting  a  kind  of 
falfe  attack,  without  engaging  the  whole  of  the 
troops.  Thefe  mull  be  polled  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one  towards  the 
Cape,  to  form  the  garrilon  of  that  place,  the 
other  ip  the  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  will  keep  an  intrenched  camp,  from 
whence  thev  may  annoy  the  befiegers,  and  retard 
the  taking  of  the  place.  Should  the  place  lur- 
render,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  favout 
the  evafion  of  the  troops  when  they  evacuate  it, 
the  conqueft  would  not  yet  be  completed;  The 
'  mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  in- 
acceffible  to  an  army,  furround  the  plain  with  a 
double  or  treble  chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited 
parts,  by  very  narrow  paffes,  which  may  be  eafily 
defended.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  defile  o 
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the  great  river,  where  the  enemy  would  find  two  B  £  ?  K 
or  three  paffes  of  the  river,  that  reach  from  one  v ^ 
mountain  to  the  other.  In  this  place  four  or  five 
hundred  men  would  flop  the  mod  numerous 
army,  by  only  finking  the  bed  of  the  watersa 
This  refiftance  might  be  feconded  by  25,000 
inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  who  are 
fettled  in  thefe  vallies.  As  the  white  men  are 
more  numerous  here  than  upon  the  richer  lands, 
and  their  crops  are  fmaller,  they  cannot  afford 
to  confume  any  great  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
Europe,  fo  that  what  they  cultivate  is  chiefly  for 
their  own  fubfiftence;  from  this  they  might  eafily 
fupply  the  troops  that  fhould  defend  their  coun¬ 
try.  Any  deficiency  in  the  article  of  frefh  meat 
could  be  made  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  breed 
vafl  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  backs  of  thefe 
mountains. 

After  all,  it  may  happen  that  the  firmnefs  of 
the  troops  may  be  funk  under  the  want  of  provi- 
fions  or  warlike  (lores,  and  they  may  be  either 
forced  or  turned  back.  This  fuggefled  the  idea 
fome  years  ago  at  Verfailles,  of  building  a  for¬ 
tified  town  in  the  center  of  the  mountains.  Mar- 
fhal  Noailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for  this  fcheme* 

It  was  then  imagined,  that  by' means  of  fome  re¬ 
doubts  of  earth  fcattered  upon  different  parts  of 
the  coaft^  the  enemy  might  be  enticed  by  regular 
attacks,  and  infenfibly  exhaufled  by  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  in  a  climate  where  ficknels 
fuddenly  proves  more  deftru&ive  than  the  fword. 

It  was  fuggefled  that  no  more  ftrong  holds  fhould 
be  erecled  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  lie  expo  fed 
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book  t0  the  invafion  of  the  matters  of  the  fea;  becaufe, 
while  they  are  unable  to  defend  their  own  habita¬ 
tions,  they  become  fo  many  bulwarks  for  the  con¬ 
querors,  who  can  eafily  take  and  guard  them  with 
their  fliips,  and  depofe  or  draw  from  thence  arms 
and  men  to  intimidate  the  vanquilhed.  An  en¬ 
tirely  open  country  was  better,  in  their  opinion, 
for  a  power  that  has  no  maritime  ftrength,  than 
forces  difperfed  and  forfaken  upon  Ihores,  wafted 
and  depopulated  by  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 

mate*  . 

It  was  in  the  center  of  the  ifland  that  the 

ftrongeft  place  of  defence  was  expefted  to  be 
made".  A  road  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  full  of 
obftacles,  where  every  march  mutt  be  attended 
with  feveral  engagements,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  pofts  would  render  a  detachment  formid¬ 
able  to  a  whole  army ;  where  the  removing  of 
the  artillery  would  be  tedious  and  laborious; 
where  the  difficulty  of  convoys,  and  the  diftance 
of  communication  with  the  ocean  ;  where  every 
things  in  ffiort,  would  confpire  to  deftroy  the 
enemy  :  fuch  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  glacis  of 
'  the  intended  fortification.  This  capital  was  to 
ftand  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more 
pure  and  temperate  than  in  the  plains  beneath, 
in  the  midft  of  a  country  which  would  fupply 
the  town  with  neceffaries ;  lurrounded  with  flocks 
and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a  foil  moft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  increafe,  would  be  referved  for 
times  of  want;  provided  with  ftorehoufes  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  town  and  garrifon :  fuch  s 

city  would  have  changed  the  colony  into  a  king' 
1  dom 
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dom,  able  to  fupport  itfelf  for  a  long  time; 
whereas  it’s  prefen t  opulence  does  but  weaken  it, 
and  having  fuperfluities  without  neceflfaries,  it  en¬ 
riches  a  few  proprietors,  without  affording  them 
fuftenance. 

If  the  enemy  had  made  themfelves  matters  of 
the  fea-coatt,  which  would  not  be  difputed  with 
them,  and  were  defirous  of  collecting  the  produce 
of  the  lands,  they  would  ftand  in  need  of  whole 
armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defenfive ;  for  the, 
continual  excurfions  from  the  center  would  not 
permit  them  do  more  than  this.  The  troops  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  ittand,  always  fure  of  a  re- 
fpedtable  retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  re¬ 
cruits  from  Europe,  which  would  find  no  difficulty 
jn  penetrating  to  the  center  of  a  circle  of  fo  im- 
menfe  a  circumference ;  whereas  all  the  Englifh 
fleets  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
which  the  climate  would  be  continually  making 
in  their  garrifons. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  project  of  a  fortification  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  has  been  dropt,  and  a  fyttem  purfued,  which 
would  confine  the  whole  defence  of  the  ittand  to  the 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  new  plan  could  not 
fail  of  being  applauded  by  the  planters,  who  were 
not  fond  of  citadels  and  garrifons  near  their 
plantations,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  they 
can  poffibly  be  beneficial  to  them.  They  are  fen- 
fible,  that  the  whole  force  being  directed  to  one 
point,  they  ffiould  have  none  but  light  troops  left 
in  their  neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafts,  which 
are  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  by  the 
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affiftance  of  their  batteries  ;  and  are,  befides,  very 
convenient  defenders,  ever  ready  to  yield  without 
refiftance,  and  to  difperfe  or  capitulate  on  the  lead 
intimation  of  an  invafion. 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft, 
has  alfo  met  with  the  approbation  of  fome  perfons 
well  verfed  in  military  affairs.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  few  troops  which  the  colony 
will  admit  of,  being  in  a  manner  loft  in  fo  large 
an  ifland  as  St.  Domingo,  would  make  an  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Mole.  Bombardopolis  is  the 
place  that  has  been  chofen,  as  the  moll  refpeft- 
ablc  poft.  T  his  new  city  ftands  on  the  margin 
of  a  plain,  which  is  fufficiently  elevated  to  render 
it  cool  and  temperate.  It’s  territory  is  covered 
with  a  natural  favannah,  and  adorned  with  groves 
of  palm-trees  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  com¬ 
manded;  which  is  an  uncommon  circumftance  at 
St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a  regular  for¬ 
tification,  and  of  any  degree  of  ftrength.  If  it  did 
not  prevent  an  invafion,  it  would,  atleaft,  prevent 
the  conquerors  from  getting  a  firm  eftablilhment 
upon  the  coafts. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  fay  the  partizans  of  this 
new  fyftem,  that,  from  the  firft  moment  the 
works  had  been  begun  at  the  Mole,  it  had  at  the 
fame  time  been  fortified  to  the  degree  that  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  a  fituation  would  admit  of.  It  is  a 
treafure,  the  poffeflion  of  which  fhould  have  been 
fecured  as  foon  as  it  was  difcovered.  Should 
this  valuable  key  of  St.  Domingo,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 

li(h,  this  Gibraltar  of  America  would  be  more 
?  '  '  ‘  .fatal 
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fatal  to  France  and  Spain  than  even  that  of 
Europe. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  all  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St. 
Domingo,  have  been  conduced  with  fo  little 
judgment.  As  long  as  forecaft  and  prote&ion 
lhall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can 
only  protract,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of  this 
id  and,  no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed 
principles  are  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fuch  pow¬ 
ers  as  can  dependupon  their  naval  force,  to  prevent 
the-Tofs,  or  lecure  the  recovery  fof,  their  colo¬ 
nies.  Thofe  of  France  have  not  hitherto  been 
guarded  by  thofe  floating  arfenals,  which  can  at 
the  fame  time  attack  and  defend ;  but  this  power 
hath  at  length  been  rouzed,  and  it’s  navy  is  be¬ 
coming  formidable.  But  does  (he* govern  her 
pofleflions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
and  good  order  ?  This  is  what  we  fhall  next  in¬ 
quire  into. 

The  Britilh  government,  ever  aftuated  by  the 
national  fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the 
true  interefts  of  the  ftate,  has  carried  into  the 
New  World  that  right  of  property  which  is  the 
ground-work  ofher  legidation.  From  a  convic¬ 
tion,  that  man  never  thinks  he  has  the  entire 
poffeffion  of  any  thing  but  what  he  has  lawfully 
acquired ;  they  have,  indeed,  fold  the  lands  in 
the  i (lands  but  at  a  very  moderate  price  to  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  clear  them.  This  hath  appeal¬ 
ed  the  fureft  way  to  haften  the  cultivation  of  them; 
and  to  prevent  partialities  and  jealoufies,  the  ne- 
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ceffary  confequences  of  a  diftribution  guided  by 
caprice  or  favour. 

France  has  taken  a  method  feemingly  more 
generous,  but  not  fo  prudent,  that  of  granting, 
lands  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  In  the  infant 
ftate  of  thefe  colonies,  a  vagabond  went  into  the 
rnidfl  of  the  forefts  and  marked  out  the  fpace  of 
o-reater  or  lefs  extent  which  he  chofe  to  occupy,, 
and  fixed  it?s  lirpits  by  cutting  down  trees  alj 

around  it. 

This  confufion  could  not  laft  long,  and  yet 
authority  did  not  choofe  to  ftrip  thofe  who  had 
thus  fettled  their  own  rights.  It  was  ordained 
only  that  for  the  future  there  fhould  be  no  legi¬ 
timate  property  but  that  which  was  granted  by 
the  adminiftrators.  Protection  became  then  the 
only  rule  of  the  diftributions,  without  any  regard 
to  talents  or  to  means.  Indeed,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fhould  begin  their  fettlements  within  a 
year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difcontinue  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
But,  befide  the  hardfhip  of  requiring  thofe  men 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  clearing  the  land,  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchafe,  the  penalty  fell  upon 
thofe  only,  who  not  having  the  advantage  of 
family  and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft  wid* 
the  great  j  or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  de¬ 
stitute  by  the  death  of  their  parents,  ought  rather 
to  have  been  affifted  by  the  public ;  whereas  every 
proprietor  who  was  well  recommended  or  fupport- 
ed,  was  not  called  to  account,  though  he  let  hfs 
grounds  lie  fallow. 

O' 
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To  this  partiality,  which  evidently  retarded  the 
Drogrefs  of  the  colonies,  we  may  add  a  number  of 
ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  cultivation. 
Firft,  it  was  required  of  every  perfon  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  to  plant  500  trenches  of  manioc 
for  every  (lave  he  had  upon  his  plantation.  This 
order  was  equally  detrimental  both  to  private  and 
public  intered,  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to 
encumber  his  ground  with  this  ordinary  produc¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  able  to  yield  richer  crops ;  and 
rendered  the  poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit 
for  this  kind  of  culture,  ufelefs.  This  double 
error  could  not  but  leflen  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  commodities  j  and,  indeed,  this  law,  which 
laid  a  reflraint  upon  the  difpofal  of  property,  has 
never  been  ftri&ly  put  in  execution  but  as  it  has 
alfo  never  been  repealed,  it  dill  remains  afcourge 
in  the  hand  of  an  ignorant,  capricious,  or  violent 
minider,  who  may  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it  againfl 
the  inhabitants.  This  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lead  of  thole  they  have  to  complain  of 
from  adminiftration.  The  reflraint  of  the  Agra¬ 
rian  law  is  dill  increafed  by  the  burden  of  labours 
impofed  upon  the  vafTals. 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal 
government,  when  gold  and  filver  was  little  re¬ 
garded  in  public  or  private  tranfa&ions.  The 
nobles  ferved  the  date,  not  with  their  purfes,  but 
with  their  perfonsj  and  thofe  of  their  vafTals, 
who  were  their  property  by  right  of  conqued, 
paid  them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  or  homage,  either 
jn  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  fo  much  labour. 
Thefe  cuftoms^  lb  dedru£tiye  to  men  and  lands. 
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tended  to  perpetuate  that  baroarity  to  which  they 
owed  their  rile.  But  at  length  they  were  gradu- 
ally  laid  afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings  prevailed 
"in  overthrowing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of 
the  great,  by  redoring  freedom  to  the  people. 
The  prince,  now  become  the  foie  mailer,  abolilh- 
ed,  as  a  magidrate,  fome  abufes  arifing  from  the 
right  of  war,  which  dedroys  every  other  right. 
But  feveral  of  thefe  ulurpations,  which  time  had 
confecrated,  were  Hill  retained.  That  of  the 
average,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  requir¬ 
ed  of  the  vadals,  has  been  kept  up  in  fome  Hates, 
where  the  nobles  have  lod  almoll  every  advantage, 
though  the  people  have  not  acquired  any.  The 
liberty  of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this 
public  bondage;  and  this  injullice  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  fyltem,  as  if  to  give  it  a  colour  of 

juftice. 

Who  would  imagine  that  in  the  moll  enlight¬ 
ened  age  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when,  the  rights 
of  man  have  been  mod  rigidly  difeuffed,  when 
the  principles  of  natural  morality  have  no  longer 
been  contradicted,  under  the  reign  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent  king,  under  humane  miniflers,  and  under 
upright  magiftrates ;  who  would  imagine,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  pretended  to  be  confident  with 
the  order  of  judice  and  agreeable  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  date,  that  a  fet  of  unhappy  people 
who  have  no  property,  fhould  be  dragged  from 
their  huts,  taken  from  their  repofe,  or  from  their 
labours,  they,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle,  in  order  to  go  and  exhaud  fhenp- 
felves  after  long  fatigues  in  labours  of  a  new 
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kind  ;  in  the  conilru&ion  of  roads,  more  pom-  B  K 
pous  than  they  are  ufeful,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  pofTefs  every  thing,  and  this  without  pay 
and  without  food. 

O  men  !  whofe  hearts  are  ofvf!eel,  go  one  ftep 
further,  and  you  will  foon  perfuade  yourfelves 
that  you  are  allowed  !  .  .  .  But  here,  let  me  hold: 
indignation  would  carry  me  too  far.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proper  to  warn  government,  that  the  dreadful 
fyftem  of  vafialage  is  ftill  more  fatal  to  the  co¬ 
lonies. 

The  culture  of  thefe  lands,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  productions,  requiring  ex¬ 
pedition,  cannot  eafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to 
be  lent  to  a  great  diftance,  and  employed  in 
public  works,  which  are  often  ufelefs,  and  fhotrld 
never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  perfons.  If  the 
mother-country,  with  all  the  various  means  (lie 
can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  corredl  or 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  vafialage,  fhe  ought  to 
•confider  what  evils  mufl  refult  from  them  beyond 
the  feas,  where  the  direction  of  thefe  works  is 
committed  to  two  overfeers,  who  can  neither  be 
directed,  cen fared,  nor  controuled,  in  the  arbi- 
trary  exercife  of  abfolute  power.  But  the  burden 
of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  taxes. 

A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  to-  Are  tbc 
wards  public  expence,  neceflary  for  the  preferva-  p«*riy  k°vie<j 
tion  of  private  property.  The  peaceable  enjoy-  French 
ment  of  lands  and  revenues  requires  a  proper  lfljnds? 
force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  and  a  police 
that  fecures  the  liberty  of  cultivating  them. 

Whatever 
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book  Whatever  Is*  paid  towards  the  maintenance  of 
,  public  order,  is  right  and  juft  ;  whatever  is  levied 
beyond  this,  is  extortion.  Now,  all  the  govern¬ 
ment  expences  which  the  mother-country  is  at 
for  the  colonies,  are  repaid  her  by  the  reftraint 
laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  beft  adapted  to  her  wants. 
This;  fubjedion  is  the  moft  burdenfome  of  all 
tributes,  and  ought  to  exempt  them  from  all 
other  taxes. 

Any  one  muft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who 
refleds  on  the  difference  of  fttuation  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  In  Europe,  fubfiftence 
and  home  confumption  are  the  principal  objed 
of  culture  and  of  manufadures;  exportation  only 
carries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole 
is  to  be  exported.  There  life  and  property  are 
equally  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufadurer 
and  the  huibandman  of  the  trade  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  they  ftill  have  their  refource  in  that  which 
circulates  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  iflands,  hoftilities  annihilate  every  things 
there  are  no  more  fales,  no  more  purchafes,  no^ 
more  circulation ;  the  planter  hardly  recovers  his 

cofts. 

In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  frhall  eftate,  who  is 
able  to  make  only  a  few  expences,  improves  his 
land  as  much  in  proportion  as  he  who  hath  a  wide 
•  domain  and  immenfe  treafures.  In  the  iflands,  the 
improvement  of  the  fmralleft  plantation  requires  a 

tolerable  flock  to  begin  with. 

In 
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In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is  B  K 
indebted  to  another;  and  the  ftate  is  not  impo-  •* 

verifhed  by  thefe  private  debts.  Thofe  of  the 
Iflands  are  of  a  different  nature.  Many  planters, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  clearing  their 
©•rounds,  and  to  repair  the  Ioffes  incurred  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put  a  flop  to  their 
exports,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large 
fums,  that  they  may  be  confidered  rather  as  farm¬ 
ing  the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  planta¬ 
tions. 

Whether  thefe  reflections  have  not  occurred 
to  the  French  miniftry,  or  whether  particular 
circumftances  have  obliged  them  to  depart  from 
their  plan ;  certain  it  is,  they  have  added  frefh 
taxes  to  the  obligation  already  laid  on  the  colo¬ 
nies  to  draw  all  their  neceffaries  from  France, 
and  to  fend  thither  all  their  own  commodities. 

Every  Negro  has  been  taxed.  In  fome  fettle- 
ments,  this  poll-tax  has  been  confined  to  the 
working  blacks ;  in  others,  it  was  laid  on  all  the 
Haves  without  diftin&ion.  Both  thefe  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  oppofed  by  the  colony  affembled 
at  St.  Domingo.  Let  us  now  judge  of  the  force 
of  their  arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men,  make-  up 
about  one-third  of  the  Haves.  Far  from  being 
ufeful  to  the  planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a 
burden,  which  humanity  alone  can  prompt  him 
to  Bipport,  while  the  reft  can  afford  him  but 
diftant  and  uncertain  hopes.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  treafury  fhould  have  thought 
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of  taxing  an  objedt  that  is  already  chargeable  to 
the  owner. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  extends  beyond  the 
grave ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  perfon  who 
exrfts  no  more.  If  a  Have  fhould  die  after  the  af- 
feffment  has  been  made,  the  planter,  who  is  al¬ 
ready  unhappy  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  his 
income  and  of  his  capital,  is  (till  obliged  to  pay  a 
tax,  which  reminds  him  of  his  Ioffes,  and  makes 
him  feel  them  more  fenfibly. 

Even  the  working  Oaves  are  not  an  exadt  tariff 
of  the  appraifement  of  a  planter’s  income.  With 
a  few  Negroes,  a  good  foil  will  yield  more  than  a 
poor  one  with  a  great  number.  The  commodities 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  value,  though  they  are  all 
procured  by  the  labour  of  thofe  perfons  upon 
whom  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changing  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  another,  which  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  a  while  the  produce  of  labour. 
Droughtsj  inundations,  fires,  devouring  infedls, 
often  deffroy  the  fruits  of  labour.  Suppofe  all 
things  alike,  a  lefs  number  of  hands  makes  in 
proportion  a  lefs  quantity  of  fugar ;  either  becaufe 
the  whole  of  the  wants  muff  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  advantageous 
fo  far  only  as  the  moft  favourable  opportunities 
can  be  improved. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  becomes  dill  more 
opprefilve  in  time  of  war.  A  planter  who  cannot 
then  diipofe  of  his  commodities,  and  muff  run  in 
debt  to  fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land* 
is  further  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  (laves,  whole 
labour  will  hardly  be  equivalent  to  their  mainte¬ 
nance* 
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nance.  Kay,  he  is  often  conftrained  to  fend  them  B  °  K 
at  a  diftance  from  his  plantation  for  the  imaginary  v — 
wants  of  the  colony,  to  fupport  them  there  at  his 
own  expence,  and  to  fee  them  perifh  without  any 
reafon,  while  he  is  under  the  fevere  neceffity  of  re¬ 
placing  them  one  time  or  other,  if  ever  he  means 
to  retrieve  his  wafted  and  almoft  ruined  lands* 

The  burden  of  the  poll-tax  was  (till  heavier 
upon  fuch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  abfent  from 
the  colony,  for  thefe  were  condemned  to  pay  the 
tax  treble;  which  was  the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  France  whether  her  com¬ 
modities  were  confumed  at  home  or  in  the  iflands. 

Could  it  be  her  intention  to  hinder  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  colonifts  ?  But  it  is  only  by  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  fix  in  a  Country,  not  by  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  Befides,  men  who  by  hazardous  labours 
carried  on  in  a  fultry  climate,  had  contributed  to 
the  public  profperity,  ought  to  have  been  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  regions  of, the  mother-country.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  rouze  the  ambition  and 
activity  of  numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be 
fpedlators  of  their  fortune;  and  the  ftate  might 
thus  be  relieved  of  the  load  of  thefe  ufeiefs  men, 
to  the  profit  of  induftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both 
than  this  taxing  of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceffity  of 
felling  obliges  the  planter  to  lower  the  price  of 
his  commodities.  A  moderate  price  may  be  an 
advantageous  circumftance,  when  it  is  the  reluk 
of  great  plenty,  and  of  a  very  quick  circulation. 

g  But 
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book  But  it  is  ruinous  to  be  obliged  to  lofe  conftantty 
XIJL  *  upon  one’s  merchandize,  in  order  to  pay  taxes.- 
Finance,  is  like  a  foul  ulcer,  in  which  the  mor¬ 
tified  flefh  deftroys  the  live  flefh.  In  proportion 
as  the  blood  is  conveyed  into  the  wound  by  the 
circulation,  it  becomes  corrupted  there  while  it 
fupplies  it.  The  profits  of  trade  are  all  abforbed 
by  the  treafury,  which  is  continually  receiving* 
without  making  any  returns. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy 
this  tax.  Every  proprietor  muft  give  in  an  an¬ 
nual  account  of  the  number  of  his  (laves.  To 

-  * 

prevent  falfe  entries,  they  muft  be  verified  by 
clerks,  or  excifemen.  Every  Negro  that  is  not 
entered  muft  be  forfeited  ;  which  is  a  very  abfurd 
practice,  becaufe  every  labouring  Negro  is  fo 
much  ftock,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  him  the 
culture  is  diminifhed,  and  the  very  objeft  for 
which  the  duty  was  laid,  is  annihilated.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  the  colonies,  where  the  fuccefs  of 
every  thing  depends  upon  the  tranquillity  which  is 
enjoyed,  a  deftruftive  war  is  carried  on  between 
the  financier  and  the  planter.  Law-fuits  are 
numerous,  removals  frequent,  rigorous  mea- 
fures  become  neceflary,  and  the  cofts  are  great 
and  ruinous. 

If  the  Negro-tax  be  unjuft  in  it’s  extent, unequal 
in  it’s  repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of 
levying  it,  the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  carried  out  of  the  colonies  is  nearly  as  injudi¬ 
cious.  The  government  have  ventured  to  impofe 
this  duty,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  would  fall 

entirely  upon  the  confumer  and  the  merchant;  but 

there 
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there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  politi¬ 
cal  ceconomy  than  this  is. 

The  act  of  confuming  does  not  fbpply  money 
to  buy  what  is  confirmed ;  this  mult  be  gained  by 
labour*  and  all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  is,  in  fadt,  paid  by  the  firft  proprietor 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This  being  the 
cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  always  growing  dearer, 
but  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  proportion*  In  this 
fituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  upon  any 
of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  articles 
of  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  of  the 
advanced  article  will  decreafe*  and,  if  it  decreafe, 
the  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dearnefs  will 
have  been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon 
him,  than  the  confumer*  He  may,  indeed,  ad-  t 
vance  it  once  or  twice  *  but  if  he  cannot  make  a 
natural  and  neceflarv  profit  upon  the  commodities 
fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  difcontinue  that  branch  of 
trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will  force  him 
to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  pro¬ 
fits,  is  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  exorbitant  *  and 
that  the  competition*  which  was  then  inefficient, 
will  become  more  confiderable  when  the  profits  are 
lefs.  if,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  profits  no  more  than  necef- 
fary,  it  is  fuppofing  that  the  competition  will  fub- 
fift,  though  the  profits  that  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift 
no  longer.  We  muft  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or 
allow  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  iflands  who  pays 
the  duty,  whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  hundredth  hand, 
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book  pAR  from  thus  burdening  the  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  liberalities;  fince  by  the  ftate  of  reftraint  in 
which  trade  is  kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all 
the  advantages  arifing  from  them,  muft  neceffarily 
return  to  the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  ftate,  that  is  in  arrears  on 
account  of  Ioffes  or  mifmanagement,  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  liberalities,  or  eafing  the  fubjedts  of  their 
burdens,  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  the  colonies 
themfelves  might,  at  leaft,  be  fuppreffed,  and  the 
produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be 
the  next  beft  fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  Old  and  New 
World. 

Nothing  is  fo  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  tc 
remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  hi: 
dependence.  Wearied  with  the  importunities  o 
collectors,  he  abhors  Handing  taxes,  and  dread 
the  increafe  of  them.  He  in  vain  feeks  for  tha 
liberty  which  he  thought  to  have  found  at  th 
diftance  of  two  thoufa'nd  leagues  from  Europe 
He  difdains  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  acrol 
the  ftorms  of  the  ocean.  Difcontented,  and  in 
wardly  repining  at  the  reftraint  he  ftill  feels,  h 
thinks  with  indignation  on  his  ffative  country 
which,  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  h 
blood,  inftead  of  feeding  him.  Remove  the  imag 
of  his  chains  from  his  light ;  let  his  riches  pa 
their  tribute  to  the  mother-country  only  at  lane 
ing  there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  pr 
vileged ;  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  lowerir 
the  value  of  his  own  commodities,  and  enhancir 
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he  price  of  thofe  that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in 
aft,  ultimately  bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he 
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s  ignorant. 

Navigators  will  alfo  find  an  advantage  in  pay- 
ng  duties  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the 
dace  of  their  defoliation  in  their  full  value,  and 
nthout  any  rifque,  and  will  redore  the  capital  of 
heir  flock  along  with  the  profits,  They  will  not 
hen  have  the  mortification  of  having  purchafed  of 
he  Prince  the  very  hazards  of  ffiipwreck,  and  of 
ofing  a  cargo  for  which  they  had  paid  duty  at 
mbarking.  Their  fhips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
>ring  back,  in  merchandize,  the  amount  of  the 
luty ;  and  the  produftions  being  advanced  in 
ralue  by  exportation,  the  duty  will  hardly  be 
elt. 


* 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  gainer 
)y  itj  becaufe  the  colonifl  and  the  merchant  can- 
lot  benefit  by  any  regulation,  of  which  in  time 
.he  confumer  will  not  experience  the  good  effects. 
AH  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a  finale 
me,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma- 
hies,  fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confe- 
quently  the  commodities  can  be  fold  at  a  more 
reafonable  rate. 

This  fyftem  of  moderation,  which  every  thing 
feems  to  point  out  as  the  fitted,  will  be  eafily  in¬ 
troduced.  All  the  produftions  of  the  iflands  are 
fubjeft,  at  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  a  duty 
know  n  by  the  name  of  Domains  a? Occident,  or 
Weftern  Domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  with  eight  fols  *  per  pound.  The  value 

*  Four-pence.- 
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book  0f  thefe  productions,  which  is  the  rule  for  the 
^  payment  of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months 
of  January  and  July.  It  is  fixed  at  twenty,  or 
five  and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  price. 
The  weftern  office  allows,  befides,  a  more  confi- 
derable  tare  than  the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add 
to  this  duty  that  which  the  commodities  pay  at 
the  cuftom-houfes  of  the  colonies,  which  pro¬ 
duces  nearly  the  fame,  and  thofe  that  aie  paid  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  iflands ;  and  we  ffiall  have 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  which  the  government 
draws  from  the  fettlements  in  America. 

If  this  fund  were  confounded  with  the  other  re¬ 
venues  of  the  fiate,  we  might  be  apprehenfiv( 
that  it  was  not  applied  to  it’s  deftination,  whicf 
ffiould  be  folely  the  protection  of  the  iflands 
The  unforefeen  exigencies  of  the  royal  treafurj 
would  infallibly  divert  it  into  another  channel 
There  are  fome  moments  when  the  critical  ftat< 
of  the  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  calculating  thi 
inconveniences  of  the  remedy.  The  moil  urgen 
neceffity  engrofles  all  the  attention.  Nothing 
then  is  fecured  from  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power 
urged  by  the  wants  of  the  prefent  moment.  Th 
miniftry  is  continually  drawing  out  of  the  trea 
fury,  under  the  deluflve  hopes  of  replacing  in 
fhort  time  what  they  have  received  ;  but  the  ex 
ecution  of  this  deiign  is  perpetually  retarded  b 
frefli  demands. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  would  be  highly  ne 
ceflary  that  the  treafury,  deftined  for  the  duties  o 
the  productions  of  the  colonies,  fhould  be  kep 
wholly  feparate  from  that  deftined  to  receive  th 
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evenues  of  the  kingdom.  The  fums  depofited 
here,  as  in  truft,  would  always  be  ready  to  an- 
wer  the  demands  of  thofe  fettlements.  The  co- 
anift  who  always  has  flock  to  fend  over  to 
Lurope,  would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  exchange, 
fhen  he  was  once  allured  that  they  would  meet 
nth  no  delays  or  difficulties  in  the  payment  of 
hem.  This  kind  of  bank  would  foon  create  an¬ 
ther  means  of  communication  between  the  mo- 
her-country  and  the  iflands ;  the  court  would 
>e  better  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  their  affairs 
ci  thefe  diftant  countries,  and  would  recover  the 
redit  they  have  long  fince  loft  j  but  which  is  of 
heutmoft  confequence,  efpecially  in  time  of  war. 
Nc  fliall  now  put  an  end  to  our  difcuffions  on 
axes,  and  confider  the  regulations  refpedting  the 
nilitia. 

The  French  iflands,  like  thofe  of  other  na- 
ions,  had  no  regular  troops  at  firft.  The  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  had  conquered  them,  looked 
jpon  the  right  of  defending  themfelves  as  a  privil¬ 
ege;  and  the  dependents  of  thofe  intrepid  men 
bought  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong  to  guard 
[heir  own  poffeffions.  They  had  nothing,  in- 
leed,  to  do  but  to  repulfe  a  few  veffels,  which 
anded  fome  failors  and  foldiers,  as  undifciplined 
is  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  affairs  has,  indeed,  undergone 
m  alteration.  As  thefe  fettlements  became  more 
confiderable,  it  was  to  be  expe&ed  that  they  would, 
fooner  or  later,  be  attacked  by  numerous  Euro¬ 
pean  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  made  it  neceffary 
to  fend  them  other  defenders.  The  event  has 
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lions,  to  oppofe  the  land  and  fca  forces  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  colonifts  themfelves  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  own  efforts  could  never  prevent 
a  revolution  j  and  fearing  that  a  fruitlcfs  refinance 
would  only  exafperate  a  victorious  enemy,  they 
were  more  inclined  to  capitulate  than  to  fight. 
Having  become  political  calculators,  their  weak- 
nefs  made  them  fenfible  that  they  were  unfit  for 
military  operations,  and  they  have  contributed 
their  money  in  order  to  be  difcharged  from  a  fer- 
vice,  which,  though  glorious  in  it’s  principle,  had 
degenerated  into  a  burdenforne  fervitude.  The 
militia  was  fupp reded  in  1763. 

This  aCt  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by 
thofe  v/ho  only  confidered  this  inflitution  as  the 
means  of  preferving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign 
invafions.  They  very  fenfibly  imagined,  that  it 
was  unreafonable  to  require  that  men,  who  were 
grow’n  old  under  the  hardfnips  of  a  fcorching  cli¬ 
mate,  in  order  to  raife  a  large  fortune,  fhould  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  thofe 
poor  victims  of  our  ambition,  who  are  perpetually 
hazarding  their  lives  for  a  pay  which  is  not  diffi¬ 
dent  for  their  fubfiftence.  Such  a  facrifice  hath 
appeared  to  them  too  unreafonable  to  expect  it 
fhould  be  complied  with ;  and  the  minidry,  who 
faw  the  impropriety  of  keeping  up  luch  a  vain  and 
burdenforne  fervice,  have  therefore  difcontinucd 
it,  and  been  commended. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
American  fettlements,  have  not  judged  fo  favour* 
ably  of  this  innovation,  The  militia,  fay  they7 
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is  neceflary  to  preferve  the  interior  police  of  the 
Hands ;  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  (laves ;  to 
check  the  incurftons  of  the  fugitive  Negroes;  to 
hinder  the  banditti  from  a  (Tumbling  in  troops;  to 
protect  the  navigation  along  the  coafts,  and  to 
keep  off  the  privateers.  If  the  inhabitants  be 
not  embodied ;  if  they  have  neither  commanders 
nor  ftandards,  how  can  they  avert  fo  many  dan¬ 
gers  ?  How  will  it  be  poffible  to  diffipate  thefe 
deftrudtive  calamities,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  check  them  before  they  broke  out  ?  From 
whence  will  arile  that  harmony  and  uniformity  of 
action,  without  which  nothing  can  be  carried  on 
with  propriety  ? 

These  reflections,  which,  though  ftriking  and 
natural,  had  at  firfb  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
foon  produced  an  alteration  in  their  condudt. 
They  became  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  reflor- 
ing  the  militia,  but  without  giving  up  the  taxes 
which  were  agreed  to  for  the  fupport  of  the  re¬ 
gular  troops.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
pofe  the  people  to  content  to  this  arrangement. 
The  miniftry  negotiated,  bribed,  and  threatened. 
Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  though  difpleafed  with 
the  abufes  committed  by  an  inconftant  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  authority,  fubmitted  at  length,  in  1767* 
to  the  wifhes  of  adminiftration,  but  this  example 
did  not  make  the  impreflion  upon  St.  Domingo 
that  was  deflred,  and  perhaps  expected.  The 
year  following  it  became  neceflary  to  carry  on 
a  war  againfl:  this  rich  colony,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  magiftrates  of  the  weft:  and  fouth  ot  the 
ifland  had  been  throw’n  into  priion,  and  till  the 
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book  earth  was  ftrewed  with  dead  bodies,  that  it  was 
pofllble  to  reduce  to  fubmiftlon  the  planters, 
exafperated  by  the  vexations  of  a  rapacious  go¬ 
vernment, 

t 

Since  this  period,  unfortunately  Stamped  with 
characters  of  blood,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemifphere  are  again  embodied.  The  obliga¬ 
tions  that  are  impofed  by  this  kind  of  regiftring 
are  various,  and  are  not  yet  properly  explained. 
This  obfcurity,  which  is  always  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  rulers,  who  are  perpetually  intent  upon 
the  extending  of  their  jurisdiction,  keeps  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  continual  alarms  for  their  liberty,  which 
they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we 
are  in  Europe;  it  expofes  them  to  numberlefs 
vexations.  The  evils  it  has  occafioned  have  ex- 
*  cited  a  deteftation  for  this  kind  of  fervitude,  which 
none  but  tyrants  or  flaves  can  be  furprifed  at.  It 
is  neceftary,  if  poffible,  to  eradicate  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  paft,  and  remove  all  miftruft  for  the 
future.  The  legislature  will  fucceed  in  this  by 
making  all  thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
militia,  which  are  confident  with  it’s  objeCt  ; 
which  is,  to  maintain  public  order  and  Safety,' 
The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  great  end  of  all 
authority.  If  the  aCtions  of  the  fovereign  do  not 
tend  to  this  end,  his  exiftence  will  be  Supported 
only  by  the  afliftance  of  money,  or  the  fanCtion 
of  old  records,  which  time  will  deftroy,  or  poste¬ 
rity  defpife,  In  vain  does  flattery  raife  number¬ 
lefs  and  magnificent  monuments  to  princes  ;  the 
hand  of  man  ereCts  them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that 

'  ronfecrates  them,  and  affeCtion  that  renders  them 
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immortal.  Without  this,  public  trophies  are  only 
a  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  ruler.  There  is  one  flatue  in 
Paris,  the  fight  of  which  makes  every  heart  exult 
with  fentiments  of  affedtion.  Every  eye  is  turned 
with  complacency  towards  this  image  of  paternal 
and  popular  goodnefs.  The  tears  of  the  diftrefied 
filently  call  upon  it  under  the  hardfhips  of  op- 
preffion.  Men  fecretly  blefs  the  hero  it  immor¬ 
talizes.  All  voices  unite  to  celebrate  his  memory 
after  two  centuries  are  elapfed.  His  name  is  in 
veneration  to  the  uttermofl  parts  of  America.  In 
every  heart  he  protefts  againfl  the  abufes  of  au¬ 
thority  ;  he  declares  againfl  the  ufurpations  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  $  he  promifes  the  fubjedls  the 
redrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  an  increafe  of 
profperity  ^  and  demands  both  of  the  miniflry. 

Among  the  circumflances  which  require  re¬ 
formation,  we  ought  to  reckon  a  cufiom  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  French  pofTeffions  in  the  New 
World,  of  dividing  equally  the  paternal  inherit¬ 
ance  among  all  the  children,  and  the  inheritance 
of  a  relation  among  all  the  coheirs. 

*  t 

We  hold  in  abhorrence,  with  all  reafonable 
men,  whom  pride  or  prejudice  have  not  corrupt¬ 
ed,  the  abfurd  right  of  primogeniture,  which 
transfers  the  entire  patrimony  of  a  family  to  the 
eldefl  fon,  whofe  morals  are  corrupted  by  it ; 
which  reduces  his  brothers  and  fillers ’to  a  flate  of 
indigence,  and  punifhes  them,  as  it  were,  for  the 
cafual  fault  of  having  been  born  a  few  years  too 
late.  Are  they  the  lefs  legitimate  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ?  and  is  the  perfon  who  hath  given  them 
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exidence  the  lefs  refponfible  for  their  happinefs  ? 
A  chief  of  a  family  is  nothing  more  than  a  depo- 
fitary  j  and  is  a  depofitary  ever  allowed  to  make 
an  unequal  divifion  of  his  trull  between  perfons 
who  have  an  equal  claim  ?  If  a  favage  fliould  be 
in  poffeffion,  at  his  death,  of  two  bows,  and 
fhould  have  two  children ;  and  if  he  fhould  be 
adced,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  two  bows; 
would  he  not  anfwer,  that  one  fhould  be  given  to 
each  of  his  children  ?  And  if  he  were  to  bequeath 
them  both  to  one,  would  it  not  be  underftood 
that  he  had  confidered  the  excluded  child  as  not 
being  his  own  offspring  ?  In  the  countries  where 
this  monltrous  cuftom  of  difmheriting  is  autho¬ 
rized,  the  father  is  the  lead  refpefted  by  all ;  by 
the  elded,  becaufe  he  can  take  nothing  away  from 
him ;  and  by  the  youngeft  children,  becaufe  he 
can  give  them  nothing.  To  filial  affedtion,  which 
is  extinguifhed,  fucceeds  a  meannefs  of  fend- 
ment,  which  accudoms  three  or  four  children, 
almod  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  to  cringe  to  one 
alone,  who  from  this  circumdance  conceives  a 
degree  of  perfonal  importance,  which  feldom 
fails  to  render  him  infolent.  Refpe&able  parents 
are  apprehenfive  of  multiplying  around  them  a 
number  of  indigent  perfons,  who  are  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  celibacy.  The  whole  inheritance  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  madman,  whofe  diffipa- 
tions  can  only  be  put  a  dop  to  by  fubditution, 
which  is  another  evil.  Calamities  of  fo  great  mag¬ 
nitude  mud  neceffarily  fugged  the  idea,  that  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  was  not  originally 
confecrated  by  fuperdition,  and  which  defpotifm 
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hath  no  intereft  in  perpetuating*  will*  fooner  or 
later*  be  abolifhed.  It  is  the  remains  of  feudal 
barbarifm*  which  our  dependents  will  one  day  be 
afhamed  of. 

The  Jaw  of  equality,  however*  which  feems 
dilated  by  nature*,  which  occurs  inftantly  to 
every  juft  and  good  man  ;  which  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  as  to  it’s  redtitude  and  utility  ;  this 
law  may  fometimes*  perhaps*  be  prejudicial  to  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.  We  have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  the  French  iflands*  which  it  diverts  from 
the  end  of  their  deftination*  and  gradually  paves 
the  way  for  their  ruin. 

This  divifion  was  neceflary  at  the  firft  formation 
of  colonies.  Immenfe  tracts  of  lands  were  to  be 
cleared.  This  could  not  be  done  without  people; 
nor  could  men,  who  had  quitted  their  own  country 
for  want*  be  any  otherwife  fixed  in  thofe  diftant 
and  defert  regions,  than  by  afiigning  them  a  pro¬ 
perty.  Had  the  government  refufed  to  grant  them 
lands*  they  would  have  wandered  about  from  one 
place  to  another ;  they  would  have  begun  to  efta- 
blifh  various  fettlements,  and  have  had  the  di [ap¬ 
pointment  to  find*  that  none  of  them  would  attain 
to  that  degree  of  profperity  as  to  become  ufeful  to 
the  mother-country. 

But  fince  inheritances,  too  extenfive  at  firft, 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  feries  of 
fucceflions*  and  by  the  fubdivifions  of  fhares,  to 
fuch  a  compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cul¬ 
tivation;  fince  they  have  been  fo  limited  as  not  to 
lie  fallow  for  wantjof  hands  proportionable  to  their 
3  extent. 
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BOOK  extent,  a  further  divifion  of  lands  would  again  re- 
.  *  duce  them  to  nothing.  In  Europe,  an  obfcure 

plan,  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  little  eftate  more  advantageous  to  him  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  an  opulent  man  will  the  immenfe 
property  he  is  polfefied  of,  either  by  inheritance 
or  chance.  In  America,  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  are  very  valuable  $  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crops,  which  are  but  few  in  their  kind ; 
the  quantity  of  flaves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necef- 
fary  for  a  plantation ;  all  this  requires  a  large 
'  ftopk,  wjiich  they  have  not  in  fame,  and  will  foon 

want  in  all  the  colonies,  if  the  lands  be  parcelled 
out  and  divided  more  and  more  by  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflions, 

*  *>£'  ^  * 

If  a  father  leave  an  eftate  of  30,000  livres  *  a 
year,  and  this  eftate  be  equally  divided  between 
three  children,  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make 
three  diftinCl  plantations  j  the  one,  becaufe  he  has 
been  made  to  pay  too  much  for  the  buildings,  and 
becaufe  he  has  too  few  Negroes,  and  too  little  land 
in  proportion  ;  the  other  two,  becaufe  they  muft 
build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture  of 
their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the 
whole  plantation  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  three.  In  a  country  where  a  creditor 
is  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  any  other  man,  eftates 
have  rifen  to  an  immoderate  value.  The  poflef- 
for  of  the  whole  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  for  intereft  than  the  net 
produce  of  the  plantation.  Now,  as  the  primary 
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law  of  nature  is  the  procuring  of  fubfiflence,  He 
Will  begin  with  procuring  that  without  paying 
his  debts.  Thefe  will  accumulate,  and  he  will 
foon  become  infolvent,  and  the  confufion  confe- 
quent  upon  fuch  a  fituation  will  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to 
abolifh  the  equality  of  the  divifion  of  land.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  government  fhould  fee  the 
neceffity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more  flocked 
with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  will,  doubtlefs,  find  out  fome  compen- 
fation  for  thofe  it  has  injured,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  placed  upon  frefh  lands,  and 
to  fubfifl  by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  this  fort  of  men ;  and 

their  indufiry  would  open  a  frefh  fource  of  wealth  . 

* 

to  the  flate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  itfelf  for  making  the  propofed 
alteration  in  St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French 
ought  not  to  have  neglected  this  opportunity,  per¬ 
haps  the  only  one  that  will  offer,  to  repeal  the  law 
relating  to  the  divifions  of  eflates,  by  diflributing 
to  thofe,  whofe  expeditions  they  had  fruflrated, 
fuch  lands  as  they  intended  to  cultivate;  and 
by  giving  them  thofe  confiderable  fums  that  have 
been  expended  to  no  purpofe,  as  the  neceffary  ad¬ 
vance  for  carrying  on  the  cultivation.  Men  in¬ 
ured  to  the  climate,  acquainted  with  the  only 
kind  of  culture  that  could  poffibly  be  thought  of, 
encouraged  by  the  example,  affiflance,  and  ad¬ 
vice 
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vice  of  their  own  families,  and  aided  by  the  (laves 
with  which  government  would  have  fupplied 
them,  were  much  fitter  for  this  purpofe  than  a  fet 
of  profligate  men,  collected  from  the  refufe  of 
Europe,  and  were  not  much  more  likely  to  raife 
new  colonies  to  that  pitch  of  wealth  and  pro- 
fperity  which  might  be  expeded.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  forefeen,  that  the  firft  colonies  in 
America  mull:  have  increafed  by  (low  degrees 
and  of  themfelves,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  many 
men,  or  by  extraordinary  exertions  of  bravery 
and  patience,  becaufe  they  had  no  competition  to 
fupport ;  but  that  the  fucceeding  fettlements 
could  only  be  formed  by  the  natural  means  of 
population,  as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a  new  one. 
The  overflowings  of  population  in  one  ifland  mud 
fpread  into  another ;  and  the  fuperfluities  of  a  rich 
colony  furnifh  necefiaries  to  an  infant  fettlement. 
This  is  the  natural  order  which  good  policy  points 
out  to  maritime  and  commercial  powers.  All  other 
methods  are  irrational  and  deftrudive.  Though 
the  court  of  Verfaiiles  have  overlooked  this  plain 
principle,  produdive  of  fo  much  good,  this  is  no 
reafon  why  they  lliould  reied  the  propofal  of  put¬ 
ting  a  (lop  to  the  further  divifion  of  lands.  If 
the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  law  be  evident,  ft  mud  be 
enaded,  though  the  prefent  time  be  lefs  favour¬ 
able  than  that  which  has  been  negleded.  When 
the  plantations  are  reftored  to  their  (late  of  pro- 
fperity,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  that  divifion  of  land, 
which  precludes  every  means  of  improvement,  the 
planters  may  then  be  compelled  to  dear  them- 

felves 
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felves  of  the  debts  with  which  their  plantations 
are  now  oppreffed. 

Part  of  thefe  debts  originated  from  the  claims  Hasthe 

q  _  -  payment  or 

that  were  allowed  by  an  injudicious  law,  to  the 
feveral  coheirs.  This  diftrelfed  fituation  hath  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  colonies  have-  ac¬ 
quired  more  wealth.  When  they  had  increafed 
fo  far,  as  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  became 
fuperior  to  the  plantations,  the  fuperabundant 
part  of  the  population  remained  idle  creditors  of 
the  lands  they  did  not  occupy,  and  confequently 
-ufelefs,  and  even  burchenfome  to  the  culture. 

There  are  other  credits  proceeding  from  the 
Tale  which  the  colonifls  have  reciprocally  made  of 
their  habitations.  We  feldom  go  to  America, 
without  the  proipedt  of  enjoying  in  Europe  thole 
riches,  which  are  commonly  acquired  by  oblti- 
nate  labour,  or  by  fortunate  events.  Thofe  who 
do  not  lofe  fight  of  this  aim,  live  with  more  or 
lefs  oeconomy,  and  fend  to  their  own  country  all 
that  they  have  been  able  to  fave  out  of  their  in¬ 
come.  As  foon  as  they  have  acquired  that  degree 
of  fortune  to  which  they  afpired,  they  endeavour 
to  difpofe  of  their  plantations.  In  a  country 
where  the  fpecie  is  deficient,  it  is  neceflary  to  fell 
them  upon  credit,  or  to  keep  them  ;  and  mod  of 
the  proprietors  rather  chufe  to  give  up  their  pof- 
fefhons  to  purchafers  who  fometimes  fail  in  their 
engagements,  than  to  truft  them  in  the  hands  of 
fiewards  who  are  feldom  faithful. 

Lastly,  The  advances  made  to  the  colonifts 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  credit  being 
given.  The  lands  of  the  French  iOands,  as  well 

a$ 
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3.S  of  the  other  ifiands  in  America,  did  not  origin 
nail 7  yield  any  production  fit  for  exportation* 
Funds  were  neceflary  to  clear  them,  and  the  fird 
Europeans  who  occupied  them  had  no  pioperty* 
Trade  came  to  their  afiiftance ;  it  furnifhed  them 
with  utenfils,  provifions,  and  (laves,  neceifary  to 
form  productions.  This  afiociation  between  mo~ 
nied  and  indudrious  people  gave  birth  to  a  great 
number  of  debts,  which  have  multiplied  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  plantations  have  increafed. 

The  debtors  have  but  too  often  failed  in  fulfil¬ 
ling  the  obligations  they  had  contracted*  An  in¬ 
ordinate  luxury,  which  cannot  be  excufed  in  men 
who  are  born  in  mifery,  hath  compelled  feveral  . 
of  them  to  this  breach  of  faith.  Others  have 
been  draw’n  into  it  by  an  indolence,  inconceiv¬ 
able  in  eager  minds,  that  had  gone  beyond  the 
Teas  to  feek  an  end  to  their  indigence.  The  mod 
abundant  means  have  been  loll  in  the  hands  of 
fome  people,  who  were  deditute  of  the  (kill  necef- 
fary  to  improve  them.  There  have  been  likewife 
fome  planters  devoid  of  fhame,  and  without  prin¬ 
ciple,  who,  though  capable  of  fettling  with  their 
creditors*  have  daringly  withholden  the  property 
of  others.  Other  caufes  have  likewife  occurred  in 
leflening  the  force  of  engagements. 

Hurricanes,  the  violence  of  which  cannot  be 
eafily  defcribed,  lubverted  the  country,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  crops.  The  mod  expenfive  and  the 
mod  necefiary  buildings  have  been  fwaliowed  up 
by  earthquakes.  Infects,  which  could  not  be  de- 
droyed,  have  devoured,  during  a  long  feries  of 

years,  all  the  produce  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected 
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peeled  from  a  fertile  and  we  Uncultivated  foil.  B  P  0  K 
Some  commodities,  the  produce  of  which 
hath  exceeded  their  confumption,  have  loll  their 
value,  and  have  fallen  into  the  utmod  contempt. 

Long  and  cruel  wars,  by  oppofing  infurmount* 
able  obstacles  to  the  exportation  of  the  produc¬ 
tions,  have  rendered  ufelefs  the  molt  con  dan  t  and 


mod  obftinate  labours. 

These  calamities  which  have  fometimes  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  fame  time,  or  which  have  at  lead 
bcceeded  each  other  too  rapidly,  have  given  rife 
:o  a  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  favourable  to  the 
Jebtors.  The  legiflature  have  encumbered  the 
eizure  of  lands  and  flaves  with  fo  many  formali¬ 
zes,  that  it  fhould  feem  as  if  their  defign  had 
seen  to  render  it  impracticable.  The  public 
>pinion  hath  branded  the  fmall  number  of  credi- 
:ors  who  have  undertaken  to  overcome  thefe  diff¬ 
iculties  ;  and  the  tribunals  themfelves  did  not 
iccede,  without  extreme  reluctance,  to  the  rigor- 
)us  meafures  they  were  delirous  of  purfuing. 

This  fyftem,  which  hath  appeared  for  a  long 
:ime  the  bed  that  could  be  followed,  hath  dill 
t’s  partifans.  What  is  it  to  the  date,  fay  thefe 
)olitical  calculators,  whether  the  riches  be  in  the 
lands  of  the  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  provided 
)ublic  profperity  be  increafed  ?  But  can  public 
irofperity  increafe  when  judice  is  trampled  upon ; 
vhen  adminidration  encourages  a  breach  of  faith, 
)y  offering  it  an  afylum  under  the  protection  of 
he  laws,  for  if  the  laws  do  not  profecute  they 
protect  i  when  the  feeds  of  midrud  are  encou- 
aged  among  citizens,  which  mud  in  time 

Vol.  VI.  render 
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book  render  them  fo  many  rogues,  and  enemies  to  each 
xiii.  -  •-« - 


Other  ;  when  loans,  without  any  kind  of  fecurity, 
flrall  have  become  impofiible,  or  ruinous  ;  when 
the  rapacioufnefs  of  ufury  (hall  be  exercifed  with¬ 
out  reftraint ;  when  credit  (hall  no  longer  exift 
either  in  or  out  of  the  ftate ;  and  when  the  whole 
nation  (hall  be  confidered  as  a  fet  of  men,  devoid 
of  principles,  and  of  morality.  General  felicity 
can  have  no  folid  foundation,  without  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  engagements  from  whence  it  arifes.  Even 
the  government  ought  only  to  free  itfelf  from  it  s 
incumbrances  according  to  the  rules  of  juftice. 
A.  bankruptcy  of  the  ftate  is  infamous,  and  ftill 
more  prejudicial  to  the  morality  of  fociety  than 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  A  time  will  come, 
when  all  thefe  iniquities  (hall  be  fummoned  to  the 
tribunal  of  nations,  and  when  the  power  which 
hath  committed  them  (hall  be  judged  by  it’s 

viftims.  . 

Other  (peculators,  not  fo  loofe  in  their  prm* 

ciples,  have  afferted,  that  an  enlightened  lega¬ 
tion  would  annul  the  debts  anterior  to  a  period 
which  ouaht  to  be  fixed.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  this  practice  of  fome  antient  republics 
hath  ever  been  falutary;  but  we  will  affirm, 
without  any  fear  of  miftaking,  that  (uch  a  bread: 
of  the  public  faith,  if  it  were  common,  woulc 
again  plunge  Europe,  now  become  commercial 
into  that  ftate  of  inaftion  and  mifery  in  which  i 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Fortunately 
this  deftruffive  revolution  is  not  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  The  refped  for  property  increafes  dail; 

even  among  the  leaft  enlightened  nations.  Ii 

procel 
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procefs  of  time,  -  it  will  be  eftabJ ifhed  in  the 
French  iflands,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  when  ^go¬ 
vernment  fhall  at  length  compel  the  colonies  to 
give  fome  kind  of  fatisfadlion  to  their  creditors. 
The  bed  method  of  bringing  about  this  act  of 
judice  is  not  yet  agreed  upon. 

Some  perfons  are  dedrous  of  fumptuary  lawsj 
which*  by  redraining  the  expences  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  would  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engage¬ 
ments.  How  could  fuch  an  idea  ever  enter  into 
the  minds  of  men,  to  edablifh  this  fydem  of  pri¬ 
vation  as  a  maxim  in  the  colonies  ?  The  value  of 
theirproduCtions  being  entirely  owen  to  exchanges* 
would  not  the  annihilation  of  thefe  compel  the 
Americans  either  to  raife  few  commodities,  or  to 

fell  them  for  a  trifle  ?  Should  the  mother-country 

¥ 

be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies  in 
the  fale  of  their  merchandize,  then  all  the  gold  that 
is  draw’n  from  one  part  of  America  would  return 
.into  the  other.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
fuch  a  trade,  the  powers  that  are  enemies  to 
France  would  have  an  additional  motive  for  at¬ 
tacking  poffedionsi  the  fertility  of  which  excites 
in  them  fo  much  furprize  and  jealoufy. 

Others  have  imagined,  that  all  kind  of  credit 
fhould  henceforward  be  prohibited.  But  would 
not  the  cultures  already  edablifhed  fuffer  from  fo 
abfurd  a  fydem  ?  Would  not  the  cultivation  of 
the  virgin  lands,  which  are  generally  mod  pro¬ 
ductive,  be  impeded  ?  Would  not  the  operations 
of  the  merchants  in  the  mother-country  become 
daily  more  languid  ? 

q.2  h 
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book  jx  is  well  know’n  how  relu&antly  they  fee  the 
*  2?11L^»  rich  planter  accuftom  himfelf  to  fend  his  own 
produdions  to  Europ^,  to  draw  the  articles  of  his 
own  confumption  from  thence,  and  reduce  his 
correfpondents  to  the  bare  profits  of  commifflon. 
If  that  dependence,  which  is  a  necefFary  confer 
quence  of  debts,  fhould  ceafe,  they  would  no 
longer  be  a  few  planters,but  the  whole  colony,  who 
would  make  their  own  purchafes  and  fales  in  the 
mother-country ;  they  would  all  become  traders, 
and  even  would  foon  have  no  competitors,  be- 
caufe  they  alone  would  be  acquainted  with- the 
meafure  of  their  own  wants. 

Several  perfons  have  wifhed  that  it  fhould  be 
permitted  to  feize  and  to  fell  the  Negroes  of 
debtors.  Then  the  flaves  who  fhould  ceafe  to 
work  upon  one  plantation,  would  be  employed 
upon  another,  and  the  colony  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  This  is  a  miftake;  the  Negroes  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  made  to  pa.fs,  without  miicluef,  ifom  one 
plantation  to  another.  Thefe  men,  already  too 
unhappy,  would  not  contrad  the  frefh  habits  re¬ 
quired  by  a  change  of  place,  of  matter,  of  me¬ 
thod,  and  of  employment.  They  cannot  live 
without  their  miftreffes  and  their  children,  which 
are  their  dearefl  comforts,  and  the  only  thing 
that  makes  them  endure,  life.  Separated  from 
this  only  confolation  to  men  in  affliction,,  they 
pine  away,  and  ficken,  and  frequently  defert,  or 
at  lead  they  work  but  with  reludance  and  care- 
leffnefs. 

Moreover,  by  fecuring  the  payment  of  one 

creditor,  feveral  would  infallibly  be  ruined.  The 
v  moil 
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mod  intelligent  and  the  rpod  active  planters,  de-  B  °  0  K 
priced  of  part  of  the  hands  requifite  for  the  la¬ 


bours  of  their  plantations,  would  foon  become  in- 
folvent,  and  would  continue  fo  for  ever. 

Honour  hath  appeared  to  fome  people  a  more 
effectual  refource  than  any  other.  Stamp,  fay 
they,  but  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  render  him  incapable  of  ever  exercifing 
any  public  office,  and  we  need  not  apprehend  he 
will  fport  with  this  prejudice.  The  mod  rapa¬ 
cious  of  men,  and  efpecially  the  American 
planters,  facrifice  a  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  la¬ 
bour,  with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  their 
fortune.  But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a  man 
who  is  branded  with  infamy.  Obferve  only  how 
pundually  all  debts  9f  honour  are  paid.  It  is 
not  an  excefs  of  delicacy,  it  is  not  a  love  of  juf- 
tice,  that  brings  back  the  ruined  gamefter,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  to  the  feet  of  his  credi¬ 
tor,  who,  perhaps,  is  no  better  than  a  ffiarperj 
it  is  the  fenfe  of  honour  it  is  the  dread  of  being 
excluded  from  fociety.  But  in  what  age,  and 
what  period,  do  we  here  invoke  the  facred  name 
of  honour?  Should  not  the  government  fet  the 
example  of  that  judice,  the  pradlice  of  which  it 
means  to  inculcate  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  public  opi¬ 
nion  ffiould  difgrace  individuals  for  adtions  which 
the  date  openly  commits  ?  When  infamy  has  infi- 
nuated  itfelf  into  families,  into  great  houfes,  into 
the  highed  places,  even  into  the  camp  and  thefanc- 
tuary,  can  there  be  any  fenfe  of  ffiame  remain¬ 
ing?  Whatman  will  henceforth  be  jealous  of  his 
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book  honour,  while  thofe  who  are  called  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  know  of  no  other  than  that  of  being  rich 
to  get  places,  or  of  getting  places  to  grow  rich, 
when  a  man  muff  cringe  in  order  to  rife;  pleafe 
the  great  and  the  women  to  ferve  the  date ;  and 
when  the  art  of  being  agreeable,  implies  at  lead 
an  indifference  for  every  virtue  ?  Shall  honour, 
which  feems  to  be  banidied  from  Europe,  take 
refuge  in  America  ? 

The  court  of  Verfailles,  perpetually  led  adray 
by  the  adminidrators  of  it’s  colonies,  have  al¬ 
ways  appeared  defirous  that  the  payment  of  debts 
fhould  depend  entirely  upon  their  arbitrary  de- 
cifion.  They  have  never  comprehended  that  this 
was  eftablifhing  a  fydem  of  tyranny  in  the  New 
World.  Ignorant,  capricious,  interefted,  or  vin¬ 
dictive  chiefs,  may  lelect,  at  plealure,  thole 
debtors  whom  it  may  fuit  them  to  ruin.  It  is 
equally  in  their  power  to  commit  injudices  to¬ 
wards  the  creditors.  It  will  neither  be  the  oldeft 
nor  the  molt  didreffed,  nor  the  mod  honed  cre¬ 
ditor  whom  they  will  caufe  to  be  paid ;  but  the 
mod  powerful,  the  bed  protected,  the  mod 
active,  or  the  mod  violent.  Authority  ought 
not  to  take  place  of  judice,  nor  probity  or  virtue 
of  the  law,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  from  any 
motive  whatever;  becaufe  all  authority  is  liable 
to  corruption,  and  becaufe  there  is  no  probity  or 
virtue  which  may  not  be  fhaken. 

Two  centuries,  waded  in  attempts*  experw 
ments,  and  combinations,  mud  have  convinced 
the  French  minidry,  that  the  calamity  which  we 
here  deplore,  can  only  be  put  a  dop  to  by  clear 
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and  plain  regulations*  eafily  carried  into  execu-  B  K 
tion.  When  creditors  fhall  be  able,  without  ^ — v— 
delays,  without  expence,  and  without  reftraining 
formalities,  to  take  poffeffion  of  ail  the  property  ^ 
of  their  debtors ;  then  only  will  order  be  efta- 
blifhed.  This  fevere  a&  of  jurifprudence  fhould 
not  have  a  retroa&ive  effedt.  Humanity  and 
policy  will  indicate  the  proper  medium  to  be 
adopted  for  the  liquidation  of  old  debts.  But 
with  refpedt  to  new  engagements,  nothing  fhould 
fcreen  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  that 
fhould  be  enadted. 

Very  bitter  remonftrances  will  certainly  be 
made  at  firft.  Where  fhall  we  find,  will  it  be 
faid,  a  planter  fo’rafh  as  to  attempt  an  under¬ 
taking  of  any  confequence,  when  he  fhall  be 
certain  of  ruin,  if  his  labours  fhould  not  be  Se¬ 
conded  by  chance  and  by  the  elements,  upon  the 
day  appointed  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ? 

The  dread  of  mifery  and  of  ignominy  will  feize 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men.  Henceforward  there 
will  be  no  loans,  no  bufmefs,  no  circulation. 

Induftry  will  degenerate  into  floth,  and  credit 
will  be  deftroyed  by  the  very  fyftem  adopted 
to  re-eftablifh  it. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  would  be  the 


language  of  the  colonifts  in  the  firft  inftancej 
but  in  the  end,  and  even  in  a  fhort  time,  this 
arrangement  would  be  moft  agreeable  to  thole 
who  had  been  at  firft  the  moft  violent  againft  it. 
Informed  by  public  knowlege  and  by  experience, 
they  would  be  fenfible  that  the  facility  of  putting 

off  payment  had  beers  burdenfome  to  tnem,  and 
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that  they  had  found  credit  only  by  purcbafing  it 
upon  fuch  terms  as  were  fufncient  to  balance  the' 
rifque  of  lending  to  them. 

The  indulgences  which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
per  in  the  early  ftate  of  the  colonies,  would,  in 
our  days,  become  an  inexcufable  weaknefs. 
Thefe  fettlements  will  never  thrive  as  they  ought 
to  do,  unlefs  the  means  of  cultivation  be  multi¬ 
plied  ;  which  they  will  not  be,  till  the  creditor 
be  enabled  to  put  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
debtor.  The  fyftem  which  is  favourable  to  want 
of  fkill,  to  rafh  undertakings,  and  to  difhonefty,* 
muft  be  overturned;  and  the  face  of  all  things 
will  foon  be  changed.  The  European  merchant, 
who  at  prefent  only  advances  trifling  fums  to  the 
American  planter,  and  that  with  great  apprehen- 
fions,  will  not  find  a  better  way  of  employing  his 
capital.  With  greater  aftiftances,  other  planta¬ 
tions  would  be  formed  ;  and  the  old  ones  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  value.  The  French  iflands  will  at 
length  arrive  to  that  degree  of  fortune,  to  which 
the  richnefs  of  their  foil  hath,  in  vain,  for  fo  long 
a  time  invited  them.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
progrefs  of  knowlege,  the  court  of  Vecfailles 
fhould  not  be  able  to  contrive  a  fyftem  of  legif- 
lation,  more  wife  and  more  perfed  than  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  in  the  Englifn  and  in  the 
Dutch  pofteffions,  they  mult  not  hefifate  to  adopt 
the  fame.  Already  have  thefe  three  powers 
ftiew’n  other  marks  of  conformity  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  have  alike  concentrated  the  con¬ 
nexions  of  their  American  fettlements  in  the 
mother-country. 

*  ’  Ali, 
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All  the  colonies  have  not  had  the  fame  origin. 
Some  took  their  rife  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
fome  tribes  of  barbarians,  who,  after  having  long 
wandered  through  defert  countries,  fixed  them- 
felves  at  laft,  from  mere  wearinefs,  in  any  one 
where  they  might  form  a  nation.  Others,  driven 
out  of  their  own  territory  by  fome  powerful 
enemy,  or  allured  by  chance  to  a  better  climate 
than  their  own,  have  removed  thither,  and  fhared 
the  lands  with  the  natives.  An  excefs  of  popu¬ 
lation,  an  abhorrence  for  tyranny,  factions,  and 
revolutions,  have  induced  other  citizens  to  quit 
their  native  country,  and  to  go  and  build  new 
cities  in  foreign  climes.  The  fpirit  of  conqueft 
made  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the  countries  they 
had  fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property  of  them  to 
themfelves.  None  of  thefe  colonies  were  firft 
formed  with  a  view  to  trade.  Even  thofe  that 
were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Marfeilles, 
which  were  all  commercial  republics,  were  only 
meant  forneceffary  retreats  upon  barbarous  coafls, 
and  for  marts,  where  fhips  that  were  come  from 
different  ports;  and  tired  with  a  long  voyage,  re¬ 
ciprocally  made  their  exchanges. 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  firfl  idea  of 
a  new  kind  of  fettlement,  the  bafis  of  which  is 
agriculture.  The 
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Has  the 
mother- 
country,  in 
compelling 
the  iflands 
to  deliver 
their  pro¬ 
duce  only 
to  herfelf, 
fufficiently 
fecured  the 
exportation 
of  them  ? 


governments 


that  founded 


thofe  colonies,  chofe  that  fuch  of  their  fubjedls  as 
as  they  fent  thither,  fhould  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  confume  any  thing  but  what  they  drew 
from  the  mother-country,  or  to  fell  the  produce 
of  their  lands  to  any  other  flate.  This  double 
obligation  has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be  con- 
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book  fonant  to  the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all 
xm*  conventions,  and  felf-evident.  They  have  not 
looked  upon  an  exclufive  intercourfe  with  their 
own  colonies  as  an  immoderate  compenfation  for 
the  expences  of  fettling  and  preferving  them. 
This  has  conflantly  been  the  fyftem  of  Europe 
relative  to  America. 

France,  like  other  nations,  was  always  de- 
firous  that  it’s  fettlements  of  the  New  World 
Ihould  fend  all  their  produdtions  to  the  mother- 
'  country,  and  Ihould  receive  all  their  provifions 
from  thence.  But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
this  arrangement  is  impracticable. 

The  iflands  are  in  want  of  flour,  wine,  oil,  linen, 
fluffs,  houfhold  furniture,  and  every  thing  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  conveniencies  of  life.  They  mud 
receive  all  thefe  things  from  the  mother-country, 
which  even  fuppoflng  a  fyftem  of  indefinite 
liberty,  would  fell  them  exclunvely,  except 
flour,  which  North  America  might  furnifh  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

But  thefe  poflfeffions  are  likewife  in  want  of 
Negroes  to  carry  on  the  labours.  The  mother- 
country  hath  hitherto  fupplied  this  deficiency  in 
a  very  imperfeCt  manner  only.  It  therefore  be¬ 
comes  necefifary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh, 
who  are  alone  able  to  fill  up  the  void.  The  only 
precaution  which  would  be  proper  to  be  taken, 
would  be,  to  eftabiifh,  perhaps,  upon  the  fuc- 
cours  received  from  thefe  rivals,  a  duty  that 
would  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which 
particular  circumflances  give  them  over  the 
French  merchants. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  colonies,  B  ®  o  K 
cattle,  fait  fifh,  and  foreign  woods,  are  become  « — v — -> 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  them.  It  mud  be  con- 
ftdered  as  an  impoflibility  to  convey  them  from 
Europe  5  and  it  is  only  from  New  England  that 
they  can  obtain  thefe  means  which  are  efientially  - 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  their  plantations. 

Smuggling,  more  or  lefs  tolerated,  hath  been 
hitherto  the  only  refource  of  the  planters  but 
this  method,  befide  being  too  expenfive,  is  dif- 
honeft  and  inefficient.  It  is  time  that  pro¬ 
hibitive  laws  ffiould  give  way  to  the  imperious 
law  of  neceffity.  Government  fhould  point  out 
the  ports  where  foreign  productions  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  ;  they  ffiould  fettle  the  provifions  which 
ffiould  be  allowed  to  be  carried ;  they  ffiould  form 
judicious  inftitutions,  which  might  give  a  degree 
of  confiftency  to  this  arrangement ;  and  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  found  to  accrue  from  this  new  fyf- 
tem,  exempt  from  every  inconvenience ;  a  trial 
was  made  of  it  in  1765.  If  this  fortunate  plan 
was  given  up,  it  was  on  account  of  that  fatal  in- 
ftability  which  hath  for  a  long  time  difgraced  the 
naval  operations  of  France  :  it  will  therefore  be 
refumed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  colonies  will 
be  fecure  of  a  mart  for  all  their  produ&ions 

These  fettlements  fend  annually  to  the  mother- 
country,  befides  what  they  keep  fot  their  own 
confumption,  a  hundred  thoufand  hogffieads  of 
melalfes ;  the  value  of  which  may  be  from  nine 
to  ten  millions  *.  From  ill-judged  motives  of 

*  From  375,000!.  tp  41 6,5661.  13  s.  4c!, 
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intereft,  perhaps*  lhe  hath  deprived  them  and 
herfelf  of  this  benefit ;  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
injuring  the  fale  of  her  own  brandy.  The  bran¬ 
dies  drawn  from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofe 
extra&ed  from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  ufe  of 
poor  nations,  or  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
the  rich  ones.  They  will  never  be  preferred  to 
any  but  malt  fpirits,  and  thefe  are  not  diftilled  in 
France.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the 
French  brandies,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the  ufe 
of  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  The  government,  therefore,  can  never 
too  foon  retradt  fo  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  an  error, 
and  ought  to  admit  melaffes  and  rum  into  it’s  ports, 
to  be  confumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may 
be  wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their 
confumption,  than  to  authorife  French  naviga¬ 
tors  to  carry  them  direflly  to  the  foreign  markets. 
This  indulgence  ought  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As  an  opinion 
that  clafhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  many 
prejudices,  may  probably  be  contefted,  it  will  be 
proper  to  eftablifh  it  on  clear  principles. 

The  French  iflands  furnjfh  the  mother- country 
with  fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities,  that  are  partly  confumed  at  home, 
and  partly  difpofed  of  in  foreign  countries,  which 
return  in  exchange  either  filver,  or  other  articles 
that  are  wanted.  Thefe  iflands  receive  from  the 
mother-country  clothes,  provifions  and  inftru- 
ments  of  hufbandry.  Such  is  the  twofold  defti- 
nation  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to  fulfil  it  they 
muft  be  rich.  In  order  to  be  rich,  they  muft 

grow 
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grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them  B  K 
at  the  beft  price :  and  that  this  price  may  be  kept  ' — vr— 9 
up,  the  fale  of  them  mu  ft  be  as  general  as  pof- 
fible.  To  obtain  this,  it  mu  ft  be  made  entirely 
free.  In  order  to  make  it  as  free  as  poflible,  it 
mu  ft  be  clogged  with  ho  formalities,  no  expences, 
no  labours,  no  needlefs  incumbrances.  Thefe 
truths,  which  may  be  proved  from  their  clofe 
connection  with  each  other,  muft  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  advantageous  that  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  fhould  be  fubjected  to  the  delays  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  ftaple  in  France. 

These  intermediate  expences  muft  neceftariJy 
fall  either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the 
planter.  If  upon  the  former,  he  will  confume 
lefs,  becaufe  his  means  do  not  increafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  expences;  if  upon  the  latter,  as 
his  produce  brings  in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able  to 
make  the  neceftary  advances  for  the  next  crop, 
and  of  courfe  his  lands  will  yield  lefs.  The  evi¬ 
dent  progrefs  of  thefe  deftruClive  confequences  is 
fo  little  attended  to,  that  every  day  we  hear 
people  confidently  fay,  that  merchandize,  before 
it  is  confumed,  muft  pafs  through  many  hands, 
and  undergo  many  charges,  both  for  handicraft 
and  carriage ;  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ 
and  maintain  a  number  of  perfons,  they  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  population  and  ftrength  of  a  ftate. 

Men  are  fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee, 
that  if  it  be  advantageous  that  commodities, 
before  they  are  confumed,  fhould  undergo  a  two¬ 
fold  expence,  this  advantage  will  ftill  be  in¬ 
creased,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  jaation, 

if 
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if  this  expence  fhould  amount  to  four,  eight* 
twelve,  or  thirty  times  more.  Then,  indeed, 
all  nations  might  break  up  their  highways,  fill  up 
their  canals,  prohibit  the  navigation  of  their 
rivers;  they  might  even  exclude  animals  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men 
in  thefe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences 
that  precede  the  confumption  of  the  produce. 
Yet  luch  are  the  abfurdities  we  muft  maintain* 
if  we  admit  the  falfe  principle  we  are  now  op- 
pofing. 

But  political  truths  muft  be  long  canvafied 
before  they  are  perceived.  I  fhall  advance,  with¬ 
out  fearing  to  be  con  trad  i&ed,  that  the  tranv 
fcendent  parts  of  geometry  have  neither  the 
depth  nor  the  fubtilty  of  this  fpecies  of  arith¬ 
metic.  There  is  nothing  pofiible  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  the  genius  of  Newton,  or  of  fome 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  might  not  have  flattered  itfelf 
to  accomplifli.  But  I  fhall  not  fay  as  much  of 
them,  with  refpeCt  to  the  matters  we  are  now 
treating  of.  At  firft  fight  we  imagine  that  we 
had  but  one  difficulty  to  folvc  :  but  this  difficulty 
foon  brings  on  another ;  that  again  a  third,  and 
thus  we  proceed,  ad  infinitum ;  and  we  perceive  that 
we  muft  either  give  up  the  work,  or  embrace  at  once 
the  whole  immenfe  fyftem  of  focial  order,  without 
which  we  fhall  obtain  only  an  incomplete  and  de¬ 
fective  refult.  The  data,  and  the  calculations,  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  it's  produc¬ 
tions,  it's  fpecie,  it’s  refources,  it’s  connections, 
it's  laws,  it’s  cuftoms,  it's  tafte,  it’s  commerce, 
and  it's  manners.  Where  fhall  we  find  the  man 

8  fufficiently 
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Sufficiently  informed  to  embrace  all  thefe  ele-  B 
ments  ?  Where  the  mind  diffidently  accurate  to 
appreciate  them  only  at  their  proper  value?  All 
informations  concerning  the  different  branches  of 
fociety,  are  no  more  than  the  branches  of  that 
tree,  which  conflitutes  the  fcience  of  the  man  en-^ 
gaged  in  public  life.  He  mud  be  an  eccledaflicj* 
a  military  man,  a  magiflrate,  a  financier,  a 

merchant,  and  a  hufbandman.  He  muff  have 
weighed  all  the  advantages  and  obflacles  which  he 
is  to  expert  from  paffion,  from  rival  pretenfions, 
and  from  private  interefl.  With  all  the  know- 
lege  that  may  be  acquired  without  genius,  and 
with  all  the  genius  that  may  have  been  bellowed 
upon  him  without  knowlege,  he  is  inflantly  led 
into  miflakes.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  have  gained  credit  among 
the  people,  who  never  repeat  any  thing  but  what 
they  have  hear’d ;  that  fo  many  fhould  have  pre¬ 
vailed  among  fpeculators,  who  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  led  away  by  the  fpirit  of  fyflem,  and  who 
fcruple  not  to  conclude  a  general  truth,  from 
fome  particular  fuccefs;  that  fo  many  miflakes 
fhould  happen  among  men  of  bufinefs,  who  are 
all  of  them  more  or  lefs  enflaved  to  the  routine 
of  their  predeceffors,  and  more  or  lefs  reflrained 
by  the  ruinous  confequences  of  attempting  any 
thing  contrary  to  cuflom ;  in  a  word,  that  fo 
many  faults  fhould  be  committed  among  flatef- 
men,  who  by  their  birth,  or  by  favour,  are 
brought  up  to  important  places,  to  which  they 
come  with  profound  ignorance,  that  leaves  them 
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either  deceive  or  miflead  them.  In  every  well 
regulated  fociety,  there  ought  to  be  no  matter 
upon  which  a  freedom  of  difcuffion  fhould  not  be 
allowed.  The  more  weighty,  and  the  more 
difficult  this  matter  is,  the  more  neceffary  doth 
this  difcuffion  become.  Can  we  then  have  a 
more  important,  a  more  complicated  fubjedt  than 
that  of  government  P  Or  could  any  court,  that 
was  fond  of  truth,  do  better  than  to  encourage 
all  men  to  exercife  their  thoughts  upon  it?  And 
fhould  we  not  be  authorized  to  think  of  that 
court,  who  fhould  forbid  this  fludy,  that  we 
mufl  either  diflruft  their  operations,  or  conclude 
them  to  be  bad  ?  The  true  refult  of  a  prohibitive 
edidt  upon  this  point,  might  very  properly  be 
contained  in  the  following  words :  The  sove¬ 
reign  FORBIDS  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  DEMON¬ 
STRATED  TO  HIM,  THAT  HIS  MINISTER  IS  EITHER 
A  FOOL  OR  A  KNAVE,  FOR  IT  IS  HIS  PLEASURE 
THAT  HE  SHOULD  BE  EITHER  THE  ONE  OR  THE 
OTHER,  WITHOUT  ANY  NOTICE  BEING  TAKEN  OF 

IT.  The  council  of  Yerfaillcs,  long  blinded  by 
that  darknefs  in  which  they  differed  their  nation 
to  remain,  had  not  yet  acquired  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  knowlege  to  difcover  what  kind  of  admi- 
niflration  was  fitted:  for  the  colonies ;  and  they 
are  flill  equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  bed:  calculated  to  make  them  profper. 

The  French  colonies,  fettled  by  prodigate 
men,  who  fled  from  the  reflraints  or  punifhments 
of  the  law,  feemed  at  firfl  to  (land  in  need  of 
nothing  but  a  ftridl  police  $  they  were  therefore 
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committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity.  The  fpirit  of  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts, 
but  more  especially  familiar  to  a  nation  where 
gallantry  gives  the  women  an  univerfal  afcendant, 
has  at  all  times  filled  the  higher  polls  in  America 
with  worthlefs  men*  loaded  with  debts  and  vices. 
The  minii'iry,  from  fome  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  the 
fear  of  raifing  fuch  men  where  their  difgrace  was 
know’n,  have  fent  them  beyond  fea,  to  improve 
or  retrieve  their  fortunes*  among  people  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  mifcondudl.  An  ill-judged 
companion,  and  that  midaken  maxim  of  x:our- 
tiers,  that  villany  is  necefiary,  and  villains  are 
ufeful*  made  them  deliberately  facrifice  the  peace 
of  the  planters,  the  fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
very  interefts  of  the  date,  to  a  fet  of  infamous 
perfons  only  fit  to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe  rapa¬ 
cious  and  diffolute  men  flifled  the  feeds  of  all 
that  was  good  and  laudable,  and  checked  the 
progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was  rifing  fpon- 
taneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo 
fubtle  a  poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went 
over  with  honed  intentions,  were  foon  corrupted. 
If  ambition,  avarice,  and  pride,  had  not  begun 
to  infedl  them,  they  would  not  have  been  proof 
againd  flattery,  which  never  fails  to  raife  it’s 
meannefs  upon  general  Oavery,  and  to  advance 
it’s  own  fortune  by  public  calamities. 

The  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption, 
meeting  with  no  fupport  in  an  arbitrary  admi- 
nidration,  were  continually  committing  mif- 
takes.  Men  are  to  be  governed  by  laws 
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and  not  by  men.  If  the  governors  be  deprived 
of  this  common  rule,  this  dandard  of  their 
judgments,  all  right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil 
liberty,  will  be  extinct.  Nothing  will  then  be 
feen  but  contradictory  decifions,  tranfient  and 
oppofite  regulations  and  orders,  which,  for  want 
of  fundamental  maxims,  will  have  no  connection, 
with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws  were  can¬ 
celled,  even  in  the  bed-condituted  empire,  it 
would  foon  appear  that  judice  alone  was  not 
fufficient  to  govern  it  well.  The  wifeft  men 
would  be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  talk.  As  they 
would  not  all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  and  as  each 
of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  dime  difpo- 
fition,  the  date  would  foon  be  fubverted.  This 
kind  of  confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  co¬ 
lonies,  and  the  more  lb,  as  the  governors  made 
but  a  fhort  day  in  one  place,,  and  were  recalled 
before  they  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
thing.  After  they  had  proceeded  without  a  guide 
for  three  years,  in  a  new  country,  and  upon  un¬ 
formed  plans  of  police  and  laws,  thefe  rulers  were 
replaced  by  others,  who,  in  as  lhort  a  fpace,  had 
not  time  to  form  any  connection  with  the  people 
they  were  to  govern,  nor  to  ripen  their  projects 
into  that  judice  which,  when  tempered  with  mild- 
nefs,  can  alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them. 
This  want  of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fa- 
much  intimidated  one  of  thefe  abfolute  magi- 
drates,  that,  out  of  delicacy,  he  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  decide  upon  the  common  occurrences. 
Not  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  his  irrefolution  j  but,  though  an  able  man,  he 
9  -  .  did 
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did  not  think  himfelf  qualified  to  be  a  legiflator,  R  9.°  K 
and  therefore  did  not  chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority  v..— v^j 
of  one. 

Yet  thefe  diforders  might  eafily  have  beetl 
prevented,  by  fubftituting  an  equitable  legiflation, 
firm,  and  independent  of  private  will,  to  a  military 
government,  violent  in  itfelf,  and  adapted  only  to 
critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this  fcheme,  which 
has  often  been  propofed,  was  difapproved  by  the 
governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power  j  which,  for¬ 
midable  in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubje&r. 

Thefe  (laves,  efcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of 
the  court,  were  remarkably  attached  to  that  form 
ofjuftice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments, 
by  which  they  kept  even  their  own  dependents  in 
awe.  The  reformation  was  rejedled  even  by  fome 
virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider,  that, 
by  referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  doing 
good,  they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fucceffors 
to  do  ill  with  impunity.  All  exclaimed  againfi: 
a  plan  of  legifiation  that  tended  to  lefien  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  people ;  and  the  court  was  weak 
enough  to  give  way  to  their  infinuation  and  ad¬ 
vice,  from  a  confequence  of  that  propenfity  to  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  natural  to  princes  and  their  mini- 
Iters.  They  thought  they  provided  fufficientlv 
for  their  colonies,  by  giving  them  an  intendant  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  governor. 

These  difcant  fetdements,  which,  till  then,  had 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  only, 
now  became  a  prey  to  two,  equally  dangerous  by 
their  divifion  and  their  union.  When  they  were 
at  variance  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people, 
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B  xifi  K  f°wed  difcord  among  their  adherents,  and  kindled 
w-y-L- i  a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  rumour  of  their  diflfen- 
tions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each- 
party  had  it’s  favourers,  who  were  animated  by 
pride  or  intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  pods* 
When  they  agreed*  either  becaufe  their  good  or 
bad  intentions  happened  to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe 
the  one  had  got  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  other* 
the  c.oJon ills  were  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever* 
Whatever  oppredion  thefe  victims  laboured  under* 
their  complaints  were  never  hear’d  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub- 
jfifted  befween  her  delegates,  as  the  mod  certain 
proof  of  a  faultlefs  adminiftration. 

The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much 
improved.  Their  governors,  befides  having  the 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  in- 
lift  the  inhabitants;  to  order  them  to  what  works 
they  think  proper:  to  employ  them  as  they  think 
proper  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufe  of 
them  for  conqueft.  Intruded  with  abfolute  author 
rity,  and  dedrous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that 
can  edabiidi  or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  tbem- 
ielves  the  cognizance  of  civil  debts.  The  debtor 
is  fummoned,  throw’n  into  prifon,  or  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  compelled  to  pay  without  any  other 
formality ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  the  fervice, 
or  the  military  department.  The  intendants  have 
the  foie  management  and  dilpofal  of  the  finances, 
and  generally  order  the  collecting  of  them.  They 
inquire  into  all  caules,  both  civil  and  criminal.; 
whether  judice  has  not  yet  taken  cognizance  of 
them,  or  whether  they  have  already  been  brought 
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before  the  fuperior  tribunals;  and  this  is  what  B  ° 
they  call  adminiftration.  The  governors  and  in-  u- - 
tendants  jointly  grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  given  away,  and  determined,  a  few  years  ago, 
all  differences  that  arofe  refpe&ing  the  old  pof- 
feffions.  This  arrangement  placed  the  fortunes  ‘ 
of  all  the  colonifts  in  their  hands,  or  in  thofe 
of  their  clerks  and  dependants ;  and  confequently 
made  ail  property  precarious,  and  occafioned  the 
utmoft  confufion. 

In  mechanics,  the  further  the  refilling  powers 
are  removed  from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving 
force  muff  be  increafed  ;  in  like  manner,  we  are 
told,  the  colonies  cannot  be  feculed  any  otherwife 
than  by  a  harfh  and  abfolute  government.  If  fo. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  in  the  right  to  difapprove 
of  thefe  fort  of  fettlements.  It  would  be  better  that 
the  earth  fhould  remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inha-  < 
bited,  than  that  fome  powers  fhould  be  extended  to 
the  misfortune  of  the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
France  to  invalidate  this  fyflem  of  an  Englifhman 
againft  colonies,  by  improving  more  and  more  in 
the  method  of  governing  them.  That  enlightened 
fpirit  which  diflinguifhes  the  prefent  age,  whatever 
may  be  the  affertion  of  thofe  who  attribute  to  the 
contempt  of  certain  prejudices  the  vices  infepa.- 
rable  from  luxury,  and  to  the  freedom  of  think¬ 
ing  and  writing,  thofe  corrupt  manners  that  arife 
from  the  paffions  of  the  great,  and  from  the  ahufe 
of  power  :  that  enlightened  fpirit,  1  fay,  which 
(till  flipports  and  guides  the  nation,  while  mora¬ 
lity  is  little  attended  to,  will  reflore  the  court  of 
Verfailles  to  thofe  judicious  principles  which  we 
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have  fo  often  pointed  out  to  them.  If  any 
perlbn  hath  been  offended  by  them,  he  need 
only  be  queftioned,  and  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is  fome  vile  adulator  of  the  great,  or  fome  in¬ 
ferior  perfon  attached  by  his  fituation  or  by  inte- 
reftto  the  adminiftration,  of  which  he  is  the  pane-? 
gyrift ;  we  may  conclude,  that  he  hath  not  the 
lead:  idea  of  the  duty  which  a  citizen  owes  to  hi$ 
country.  Shall  I  be  confidered  as  the  accomplice 
of  a  villain,  if  I  fhould  not  call  out  when  I  fee 
him  throwing  a  lighted  torch  into  the  houfe  of  a 
fellow  citizen  5  and  lhall  not  my  filence  be  deemed 
culpable,  when  1  fee  the  whole  empire  threatened 
with  a  conflagration?  It  is  not  the  fubjedt  whq 
keeps  his  fovereign  in  the  dark,  refpedling  the 
dangers  of  his  fituation,  who  can  be  called  a  faith¬ 
ful  fubjedt ;  it  is  he  who  acquaints  him  offiit  with 
franknefs  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  his  difpleafure. 
But  it  is  urged,  why  do  you  not  addrefs  yourfelf 
to  thole  who  govern  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 
the  public  ?  Can  thofe  who  govern  be  approach¬ 
ed  ?  Would  they  liften  to  you  ?  Do  they  not  think 
that  all  knowlege  is  centered  in  them  ?  Do  they 
judge  for  themielves  ?  Would  not  the  mod:  import¬ 
ant  /peculations  be  lent  back  to  offices  and  fub-? 
mitred  to  the  decidon  of  a  clerk,  who  would  not  fail 
to  diiapprove  them,  either  from  ignorance,  from 
vanity,  or  from  fome  other  lefs  fecrec  and  more 
vile  motive.  It  is  not  certain  that  I  ffiould  be 
hear’d,  even  if  my  voice  were  affifted  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  voices.  Let  me  therefore  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fpeak.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  tell  my 
country  what  can  raife  her  podfeffions  in  the  New 
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World,  to  that  degree  of  profperity  and  of  hap- 
pinefs  of  which  they  are  fufceptible. 

Few  alterations  will  be  found  necefiary,  with 
regard  to  what  concerns  public  worfhip ;  it  hath 
been  made  fubordinate  as  much  as  poffible  to 
civil  authority.  It’s  miniflers  are  monks,  whofe 
appearance  of  gravity,  and  whofe  fingular  drefs, 
make  more  impreflion  upon  the  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  Negroes,  than  could  be  expedled 
from  the  mod  fublime  moral  precepts  of  religion. 
The  allurement  of  novelty,  fo  powerful  in  France, 
had  a  few  years  ago  fuggefted  a  projedl  of  fub- 
dituting  bifhops  and  a  numerous  clergy  to  thefe 
convenient  pallors.  In  vainf  had  all  men  united 
in  rejeding  a  body  of  clergy,  formidable  by  their 
ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  pretenfions. 
Had  not  the  turbulent  and  unfkilful  minifler,  who 
had  formed  this  deftructive  plan  been  difgraced, 
the  French  colonies  would  have  been  tormented 
by  a  calamity,  dill  greater  than  that  which  they 
have  experienced  for  fo  long  a  time  from  legilla- 
tive  authority. 

These  great  fettlements  were  founded  by 
chance,  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  lad  century.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  fixed  idea  refpeding  the 
countries  of  the  New  World.  For  this  reafon 
the  cuftoms  adopted  at  Paris,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  chofen  for  their  regu¬ 
lation.  Judicious  men  have  fince  that  been  well 
aware,  that  this  kind  of  jurifprudence  could  not 
be  fuitable  to  a  country  of  flavery,  to  a  climate, 
to  morals,  to  cultures,  and  to  poflefiions,  which 
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have  no  kind  of  refemblance  to  our’s  ;  but  thefe 
reflections  of  fome  individuals  have  had  no  n* 
fluence  upon  the  operations  of  government.  Far 
from  corre&ing  the  defeats  of  thefe  firft  inftitu-* 
tions,  they  have  added  to  the  abfurdity  of  the 
principles,  embarraflments,  confuflon,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  forms,  and  confequently  no  juftice 
hath  been  rendered. 

Things  will  remain  in  the  fame  date  till  a 
fyftem  of  legiflation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
iflands'  fhall  render  juridical  decifions  poffible 
and  even  eafy  :  but  this  important  work  cannot 
be  done  in  France.  Leave  to  the  colonifts  af- 
fembled  the  care  of  reprefenting  their  own  wants, 
let  them  be  fuffered  to  form  themfelves  fjch  a 
code  as  they  in  all  think  mod  fuitable  to  their 
fuuation.  When  this  great  labour  fhall  have 
been  executed  with  mature  deliberation,  it  fhould 
be  fubmitted  to  the  deepeit  and  moil  rigorous 
difquifltions.  The  fandlion  of  government  ought 
not  to  be  granted  to  it,  till  every  doubt  be  re¬ 
moved  with  refpedt  to  it’s  utility  and  to  it’s  per-r 
feclion.  There  will  then  be  no  fear  of  a  want  of 
good  magiftrates,  The  laws  will  be  fo  precife, 
fo  clear,  and  fo  well  adapted  to  buflnefs,  that  the 
tribunals  will  no  longer  be  accufed  of  ignorance, 
of  want  of  application,  or  of  djfhonefly. 

From  this  new  order  of  things  an  exa<51  police 
would  arife.  This  method  of  keeping  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  order  is  eafy  in  Europe.  A  father  does 
Ihe  office  of  a  cenfor  in  his  own  family,  he  watches 
over  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  domeftics. 
The  proprietor,  or  the  principal  tenant,  exerts 
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the  fame  authority  in  his  houfe ;  the  manufao  book 
turer  or  the  tradefman  in  his  warehoufe,  or  in  his 
workshop.  One  neighbour  is  a  kind  pf  infpedtor 
over  another.  Affiociations  of  men  jealous  of 
their  honour,  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  con¬ 
duct  and  actions  of  their  members;  no  man  of 
bad  character  is  received  among  them,  and  they 
expel  thofe  who  have  difgraced  themfelves.  A 
dangerous  man  is  foon  found  out,  and  every  door 
is  fhut  againd  him.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  another  of  fcandai.  Morality  exerts  a 
kind  of  judicature  which  no  one  can  avoid. 

Where  is  the  man,  who  is  not  more  or  Jefs  re¬ 
trained  by  the  public  opinion  ?  All  thefe  fpecies 
of  authority  derogate  from  the  fundtions  of  go¬ 
vernment.  America,  full  of  infulated  indivi¬ 
duals,  without  country,  and  without  relations, 
who  are  for  ever  changing  place,  and  inceffiantly 
renewed,  and  who  are  urged  to  the  boldefl  enter- 
prizes  by  their  third  after  riches  :  America  re¬ 
quires  a  more  adtive,  a  more  deady,  and  a  more 
circumdantial  adminidration. 

Instead  of  this,  one  officer,  under  the  name  of 
King's  Lieutenant,  refidlng  in  a  port,  or  in  a 
fmall  town,  was  for  a  long  while  folely  intruded 
with  that  important  office  in  the  French  iilands. 

This  man  was  a  petty  tyrant,  who  didreffied  the 
planters,  who  extorted  money  from  trade,  and  who 
preferred  the  felling  of  a  pardon  to  the  prevention 
of  mifdemeanours.  For  fome  years  pad  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  militia,  have  in  each  didridt  been 
intruded  with  the  care  of  maintaining  public 
tranquillity,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  chief  of 
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the  colony.  This  new  arrangement  is  not  fo  de- 
festive  as  the  former,  but  it  is  ftill  too  arbitrary. 
Let  .fus  indulge  in  the  pleafing  expectation,  that 
the  fame  code  by  which  the  fortune  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  fhall  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  will  alfo  fecure  his  liberty. 

At  this  period  trade  will  be  better  regulated 
than  it  hath  yet  been.  The  French  merchants  do 
not  go  themfelves  to  the  iflands,  but  they  fend 
there  cargoes  more  or  lefs  valuable.  Thofe  which 
are  not  of  much  value,  are  commonly  diftributed 
by  the  captains  of  the  fhips  for  ready  money. 
The  molt  important  of  them,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
carry  Haves,  are  moftly  delivered  upon  credit, 
and  agents  are  fixed  in  thofe  fettlements  for  the 
collecting  of  the  money.  The  payments  are  fel- 
dom  made  at  the  appointed  time ;  and  this  want 
of  punctuality  hath  always  occafioned  difputes 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
Adminiftration  have  for  a  long  time  been  endea¬ 
vouring  to  put  an  end  to  thele  eternal  difcords. 
Might  there  not  be  a  regifter  kept  in  each  juris¬ 
diction,  in  which  every  debt  fhould  be  noted  in 
the  fame  order  in  which  it  had  been  contracted  ? 
When  intelligent  perfons  fhould  determine,  that 
the  debtor's  eft  ate  was  mortgaged  for  more  than 
half  it’s  value,  every  creditor  fhould  be  allowed 
to  put  it  up  to  fale. 

This  arrangement,  though  wife  and  neceffary, 
would  certainly  difpleafe  the  colonifts ;  but  they 
would  foon  be  comforted,  refpeCting  what  they 
might  at  firft  have  confidered  as  an  unfortunate 
circumftance,  fhould  that  rigour  be  moderated 
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by  a  better  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  Go¬ 
vernment  were  cruel  enough,  even  at  the  firft 
origin  of  the  colonies,  to  exa&  a  tribute  from 
thofe  unfortunate  people  who  went  to  the  New 
World  to  feek  their  fubfrftence.  Stronger  con¬ 
tributions  were  required  of  them,  in  proportion  as 
their  labours  and  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  were 
multiplied  3  and  yet  this  enormous  weight,  with 
which  their  commodities,  their  confumptions,  and 
their  flaves  were  overloaded,  fcarcely  excite  a 
feeble  remonftrance.  The  complaints  are  gene¬ 
rally  founded  upon  the  tyrannical  manner  in 
which  the  public  revenue  is  collected,  and  upon 
the  pernicious  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
alleged,  that  the  treafury  thinks  itfelf  exhaufted 
by  the  expences  Avhich  are  required  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  iflands.  They  themfelves  offer  to  de¬ 
fray  all  thefe  expences  in  the  molt  ample  manner, 
provided  that  the  taxes  be  regulated  and  difpofed  of 
by  the  national  affemblies.  The  troops  will  then  be 
more  regularly  paid,  and  the  fortifications  kept 
jn  better  order,  under  the  infpeclion  of  govern¬ 
ment  itfelf.  Difencumbered  from  that  multitude 
of  officers,  who  under  the  name  of  the  ftaff,  ex- 
hauft  them  3  of  thofe  legions  of  rapacious  farmers 
of  the  revenue  who  opprefs  them  inceffantly  and 
beyond  meafure,  the  colonies  will  attend  to  their 
improvement.  Convenient  roads  will  be  opened 
on  all  fides,  the  moraffes  will  be  dried  up,  a  bed 
will  be  digged  for  the  torrents,  that  of  the  rivers 
will  be  repaired,  and  bridges  will  be  conftrudled 
to  fecure  the  communications.  The  young  Cre« 
oles  will  receive  upon  their  own  foil  a  proper 
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education,  which  they  did  not  obtain  even  by* 
eroding  the  Teas.  In  a  word,  there  will  be  a  body 
appointed,  which  (hall  be  authorized  to  purfue, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  that  defpotic  rage 
which  fo  frequently  feizes  upon  thofe  vain  or 
corrupt  men,  who  are  chofen  by  intrigue  or  by 
ignorance  to  govern  thefe  diftant  regions. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the 
ends  of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders 
the  right  of  governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be 
in  fubordination  to  the  mother-country ;  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  boat  follows  all  the  di- 
redlionsof  the  fhip  it  is  faftened  to.  It  will,  per-- 
haps,  be  objected,  that  the  people  in  thofe  remote 
iflands  being  continually  renewed  by  the  flu&ua- 
tion  of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a 
number  of  worthlefs  men;  and  that  it  wall  be  long 
before  we  can  expect  to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that 
fagacity  among  them,  which  will  be  produdtive  of 
public  fpirit,  and  of  that  dignity  which  is  requifite 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  affairs,  and  the  interefts 
of  a  nation.  This  objection  might  have  fome  foun¬ 
dation,  if  we  attended  merely  to  the  character  of 
thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by 
their  wants  or  their  vices ;  who,  by  thus  trans¬ 
porting  themfelves,  either  by  choice  or  from  other 
motives,  are  Grangers  every  where;  commonly  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  want  of  laws,  ill-fupplied  by  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  police;  by  that  depraved  take  for  domi¬ 
nion,  which  refults  from  the  abu-fe  of  ilavery ;  and 
by  the  dazzling  lukre  of  a  great  fortune,  which 
makes  them  forget  their  former  obfcurity.  But 
this  clafs  of  men  ought  to  have  no  fhare  in  the  ad- 
j  miniftration* 
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miniftration,  which  fhould  be  wholly  committed  to  B  K 
proprietors,  moftlv  born  in  the  colonies:  for  juftice  — r—* 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  property;  and  none 
are  more  interefted  in  the  good  government  of  a 
country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  birth 
to  the  largeft  poffeffions  in  it.  Thefe  Creoles,  who 
have  naturally  a  great  fhare  of  penetration,  a 
franknefs  of  character,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a 
certain  love  of  juftice  that  arifes  from  thefe  valua¬ 
ble  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  marks 
of  efleem  and  confidence  which  would  be  fhew’n 
them  by  the  mother-country,  in  intruding  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that 
they  would  grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a 
pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing 
all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  fociety.  Inftead  of 
that  antipathy  to  France,  which  is  a  reflexion  upon 
her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  feve- 
rity,  we  fhould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attachment 
which  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpires  to  children. 

Inftead  of  that  fecret  eagernefs  which,  in  time 
of  war,  makes  them  readily  fubmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  we  fhould  fee  them  uniting  their  efforts  to 
prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafion.  Fear  will  reftrain 
men  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  powerful  and 
formidable  mafter;  but  affedtion  alone  can  com¬ 
mand  them  at  a  diftance.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  fpring  that  adts  upon  the  frontier  provinces 
of  an  extenfive  kingdom;  while  the  indolent  and 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  kept  in 
awe  by  authority.  Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged, 
or  too  much  extended;  but  if  it  be  neither  merited 
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B  xm.  K  nor  ^turned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.  No  mor£ 
joy  will  then  appear  in  public  feftivals,  no  trans¬ 
ports  of  exultation,  no  involuntary  acclamations 
will  be  hear’d  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved  idol. 
Curiofity  will  bring  a  throng  wherever  there  is 
a  public  Spectacle;  but  contentment  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  countenance.  A  fullen  difcontent  will 
arife,  and  Spread  from  one  province  to  another ; 
and  from  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies. 
When  the  fortunes  of  all  men  are  injured  or 
threatened  at  once,  the  alarm  and  the  commo¬ 
tion  becomes  general.  Exertions  of  authority, 
multiplied  by  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who 
firfl  venture  upon  them,  occafion  a  general  alarm* 
and  fall  fucceflively  upon  all  bodies  of  men.  The 
avengers  of  crimes,  and  Supporters  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonifts,  are  brought  up  even  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  confined  like  maledlors  in  the  prifons  of 
Europe.  The  weapons  of  government,  which 
Seemed  ufelefs  againft  the  enemy,  are  directed 
againft  thefe  valuable  fubjedls  of  the  Rate.  Thofe 
people,  who  could  not  be  defended  in  time  of 
war,  are  alarmed  in  time  of  peace.  The  French 
miniftry  have  never  granted  to  their  pofTeffions 
in  the  New  World,  the  Support  requisite  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  ravages  or  from  invafion,  and 
they  will  never  fulfil  this  obligation,  unlefs  they 
increafe  in  the  Old  World  their  arfenals,  their 
manufactures,  and  their  Slaves.  Philofophers  of 
all  countries,  friends  of  mankind,  pardon  % 
French  writer  who  endeavours  to  excite  his  coun¬ 
try  to  raife  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  in  order  to 
Secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  that  he  wifhes 

to 
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to  fee  that  fame  equilibrium  eftablifhed  in  all  the 
feas,  which  conftitutes  at  prefent  the  fecurity  of 
the  continent. 

If  it  ihould  be  doubted  whether  France  can 
afpire  to  that  kind  of  power,  we  have  only  to  con- 
fider  it's  pofition.  Sufficiently  extenfive  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  dependent  upon  any  of  the 
furrounding  powers,  and  yet  fo  fortunately  limited 
as  not  to  be  weakened  by  it’s  extent,  this  mo¬ 
narchy  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  Europe*  be¬ 
tween  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  It 
can  tranfport  all  it's  productions  from  one  fea  to 
another,  without  paffing  under  the  threatening 
cannon,  of  Gibraltar,  or  under  the  infulting  flag 
of  the  Barbary  powrers.  Moil  of  it’s  provinces 
are  watered  by  rivers,  or  interfered  by  canals* 
which  fecure  the  communication  between  it’s  in¬ 
land  countries  and  it’s  ports,  and  between  it’s 
ports  and  it’s  inland  countries.  It’s  neighbours 
are,  fortunately,  not  able  to  furnifh  their  own 
fubfiilence,  or  carry  on  a  trade  that  is  merely 
paffive.  The  temperature  of  it's  climate  procures 
to  it  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  fending  out 
and  receiving  it’s  fhips  at  ail  feafons  of  the  year. 
The  depth  of  it’s  harbours  enables  it  to  give  to 
ids  ihips  the  form  the  moil  proper  for  fwiftnefs 
and  fecurity. 

.  Can  France  be  in  need  of  objedls,  and  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  exportation  ?  Ids  productions,  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World,  are  eagerly  fought 
after  by  all  nations :  but  it  is  more  efpeeially  by 
it’s  manufactures,  and  by  it’s  fafhions,  that  it 
hath  fubdued  Europe,  and  fame  parts  of  the 

other 
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other  hemifphere.  The  nations  are  fafcinated, 
and  will  ever  remain  fo.  The  endeavours  which 
have  every  where  been  made  to  get  rid  of  fo  ruin^ 
ous  a  tribute,  by  imitations  of  this  foreign  indus¬ 
try,  have  no  where  had  the  expelled  fuccefs.- 
The  fertility  of  invention  will  ever  be  beforehand 
with  the  quicknefs  of  imitation  ;  and  the  agility 
of  a  people,  in  whofe  hands,  every  thing  afTumes 
a  youthful  appearance,  and  who  have  the  art  of 
making  every  thing  appear  old  among  their 
neighbours,  will  deceive  the  jealoufy  and  the  avi¬ 
dity  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
petition  with  them  by  imitation.  How  extenfive 
might  the  navigation  of  an  empire  be,  which  fur- 
nifhes  to  the  other  dates  the  objects  of  their  va¬ 
nity,  of  . their  luxury,  and  of  their  voluptuouf- 
nefs  ? 

Can  the  population  of  France  be  deemed  ina¬ 
dequate  to  numerous  armaments?  It  is  well 
know’n  at  prefent,  that  this  power  reckons  twen¬ 
ty-two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  reproach 
that  is  made  them,  that  they  have  more  failors 
upon  each  of  their  fhips  than  their  rivals,  is  alone 
a  fufhcient  proof  that  men  are  not  wanted  for 
the  naval  art,  but  that  they  are  themfelves  de¬ 
ficient  in  it.  Yet  no  people  have  ever  received 
from  nature  more  of  that  vivacity  of  genius,  fit 
to  improve  the  building  of  fhips,  or  more  of  that 
dexterity  of  body,  fo  well  calculated  to  fpare  the 
time  and  expences  of  handicraft,  by  the  fimplicity 
and  celerity  of  the  means  employed. 

Is  it  becaufe  France  cannot  furnifh  from  itfelf 
all  forts  of  naval  {lores,  that  it  can  be  thought 
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tmable  to  have  a  maritime  force  ?  But  are  not 
her  rivals  likewife  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
thefe  things  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even 
more  than  France  herfelf  ?  Doth  their  climate* 
their  induftry,  and  their  colonies,  furnifh  them 
with  the  fame  facility  of  completing  their  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  Baltic  ? 

-  t 

France  hath  therefore  all  the  requifites  necef- 
fary  to  become  a  truly  naval  power:  but  doth  it 
fuit  her  to  entertain  this  ambitious  idea  ? 

For  a  long  time,  the  only  method  know’n  to 
acquire  fortune  and  glory,  was  by  numerous  and 
well-difciplined  armies.  The  Eaft  and  the  Weft 
Indies  were  difcovered  ;  and  this  unforefeen  event 
occafioned  an  aftonifhing  revolution  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  Perhaps  a  realonable  ambition  would 
have  been  contented  with  obtaining*  by  the 
mode  of  exchange,  the  riches  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  thefe  two  extenfive  parts  of  the  globe* 
The  thirft  of  dominion,  too  common  among  na* 
tions,  occafioned  the  ruinous  and  deftrudtive  fyA* 
tern  of  conquefts  to  be  generally  preferred,  Thefe 
immenfe  regions  were  moftly  fubdued.  Matters 
were  carried  ftill  further.  The  people  who  inha¬ 
bited  thefe  new  climates  were  either  too  weak  or 
too  indolent  to  ferve  as  the  inftruments  of  the 
cupidity  of  an  unjuft  invader,  In  feveral  places, 
they  were  all  either  exterminated*  or  expelled 
from  the  countries  that  had  given  them  birth, 
and  Europeans,  or  African  flaves,  were  fubfti- 
tuted  to  them,  who  multiplied  the  commodities, 
the  germina  of  which  they  found  there,  and  who 
Vol.  VI.  S  eftablifhed 
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edablilhed  other  cultures,  which  a  new,  fertile, 
and  varied  foil  could  eafily  fupply* 

It  was  neceffary  to  give  fome  liability  to  thefe 
fet  dements.  The  redleflfnefs  of  the  nations  which 
had  divided  thefe  virgin  regions,  and  the  jea- 
loufy  of  thofe  which  had  not  enjoyed  that 
advantage,  were  equally  to  be  apprehended.  A 
naval  force  alone  could  give  confidence  to  the 
rifing  colonies,  and  even  to.  thofe  which  were  in 
the  greated  forwardnels.  To  preferve  them;  from 
invafion,.  fleets  were  condrutled  and  fitted  out. 
At  this  remarkable  period,  the  fydem  of  politics 
was  entirely  altered.  The  earth  was  in  fome 
fneafure  fubjetded  to-  the  lea,,  and  the  great  po* 
Mtical  drokes  were  dricken  on  the  ocean. 

,  France,  lefs  accudomed  to.  ferve  as  a  guides 
tihan  to  furpafs  ids  maders,  beheld  without  emu¬ 
lation  the  rife  of  a  new  fpecies  of  power.  The 
navy  did  not  even  form  any  part  of  the  too  ex- 
tenfive  proje&s  of  the  ambitious  Richlieu.  It 
was  referved  to.  the  monarch  for  whofe  grandeur 
he  had  paved  the  way,  to  make  his  flag  re- 
fpe&ed  in  the  two- hemifpheres.  But  this  glory 
was  of  fmall  duration.  Lewis  XIV".  by  his  en- 
terprifes,  irritated  the  whole  continent,  and,  in- 
order  to  redd  the  leagues  which  were  formed 
there  againd  him,  was  obliged  to  maintain  in* 
numerable  armies.  His  kingdom  foon  became 
nothing  more  than  a  camp;  and  his  frontiers 
were  only  a  dring  of  fortified  places.  The  fprings- 
of  the  date  were  always  kept  in  too  high  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tendon  under  this  brilliant  reign.  One 
•  '  Grids* 
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crifis  was  fucceeded  by  another.  At  length  the 
finances  were  indiforder;  and  in  the  impodibi- 
3ity  of  defraying  all  the  expences,  the  facrifice  of 
the  naval  forces  was  thought,  perhaps  improper¬ 
ly,  to  be  indifpenfible. 

Si  nce  the  end  of  a  century,  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion  fudamed  it’s  difgraces,  by  the  remembrance 
at  lead  of  it’s  lucceiTes,  and  dill  kept  Europe  in 
•awe  by  forty  years  of  glory,  cherifhed  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  which  it  had  been  honoured,  and  bade 
defiance  to  rivals  whom  it  had  humbled  :  fince 
that  period,  France  hath  lod  much  of  it’s  pride, 
notwithdanding  the  acquifitions  with  which  it’s 
territory  hath  been  extended.  A  long  peace 
would  not  have  enervated  her,  if  her  forces,  too 
long  lavifhed  in  war,  had  been  turned  to  the 
navy  :  but  her  naval  powers  have  acquired  no 
confidence.  The  avarice  of  one  minifter,  the 
prodigality  of  another;  the  indolence  of  feveral ; 
falfe  notions,  trifling  intereds,  the  intrigues  of 
the  court,  by  which  government  is  guided  ;  a  fe- 
ries  of  vices  and  of  faults ;  a  number  of  obfeure 
and  defpicable  caufes ;  all  thefe  circumftances 
have  prevented  the  nation  from  becoming  as 
powerful  upon  fea  as  it  had  been  on  the  conti¬ 
nent;  at  lead  from  acquiring  a  balance,  if  not 
a  preponderance  of  power.  Even  the  lodes  which 
France  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hodilities  begun  in  175,6;  the  humilia¬ 
tions  which  fhe  was  obliged  to  fuhmit  to  at  the 
peace  of  17 63,  did  not  redore  a  fpirit  of  wifdom 
to  the  council  that  governed  the  nation,  and  did 
.  S  2  not 
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not  turn  their  projedls  and  their  efforts  towards 
the  fyilem  of  a  formidable  navy. 

But  what  meafures  fhould  France  purfue,  in 
order  to  create  and  maintain  a  naval  force  ? 

The  firfl  flep  to  be  taken,  without  which  the 
others  would  become  either  ufelefs  or  fatal,  muft 
be,  to  encourage  the  mercantile  branch  of  the 
navy.  It  is  that  alone  which  can  form  men, 
enured  to  the  hardfhips  of  climates,  to  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  labour,  and  to  the  dangers  of  florins. 
This  truth  being  once  eflabliffied,  thofe  innu¬ 
merable  (hackles  which  have  hitherto  exclufively 
infured  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  of  the 
kingdom  to  foreign  nations,  and  which  have  even 
too  often  given  up  to  them  the  coafting  trade,  will 
be  taken  off*  We  will  not  affirm,  that  an  a£t  of 
navigation,  fimilar  to  that  which  hath  occafioned 
the  glory  of  England,  would  be  fuitable  to 
France  :  but  that  crown  ought  at  lead  to  efla- 
blifh  fuch  regulations  as  might  enable  it’s  fubjedts 
to  (hare  thofe  benefits,  which  the  Swedes,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Dutch,  come  and  take  from  them 
even  in  their  own  harbours. 

*  This  new  order  of  things  will  never  be  efla¬ 
blifhed,  till  the  naval  trade  ffiall  emerge  from 
that  humiliating  (late  into  which  it  hath  hitherto 
unfortunately  been  plunged.  The  laws  forbid 
any  navigator  from  commanding  a  trading  vefTeJ, 
till  he  ffiall  have  made  three  voyages  upon  a 
king's  friip :  after  this  trial,  he  may  flill  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  the  king's  fervice,  during  a 
time  of  war.  The  abjeft  (late  in  which  he  is 
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kept  in  that  fervice,  mud  necefiarily  excite  an  B  K 
averfion  for  the  fea  in  ail  men  who  have  received  v— ' 
any  education,  who  enjoy  fome  kind  of  fortunes, 
or  who  have  fome  degree  of  fpirit.  Either  thefe 
lhameful  fetters  mu  ft  be  broken,  or  the  French 
muff  give  up  the  hopes  of  feeing  the  ocean  co¬ 
vered  with  their  numerous  and  rich  armaments. 

The  Rate  of  oppreflion  in  which  the  failors  are 
kept,  is  another  obdacle  to  the  multiplication  of 
expeditions.  Thefe  men,  who  fo  eflentially  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  opulence  and  to  the  drength  of  the 
kingdom,  are  infcribed  in  regiders,  and  are  in- 
ftantly  obliged  to  embark  on  board  of  men  of 
war,  upon  receiving  orders  from  the  minidry,  for 
whatever  time  they  (hall  chufe,  and  at  whatever 
ftipend  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  give  them; 
nor  are  thefe  hard  terms  in  the  lead  alleviated  by 
any  confideration  either  of  talents  or  age.  At  the 
time  even  when  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
public  fervice,  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
their  induftry,  and  of  their  leifure,  without  the 
pertniflion  of  an  agent  of  government.  This 
flavery  averts  from  this  necefiary  profeffion, 
mod  of  thofe  whofe  inclination  would  otherwife 
have  led  them  to  it,  if  it  were  not  dedruftive  of 
all  kind  of  liberty.  If  thefe  inditutions  were  fup- 
prefied,  or,  at  lead,  the  feverity  of  them  were 
diminifhed,  the  harbours  and  the  coads  of  France 
would  then  be  filled  with  failors. 

But  who  fhall  lead  them  on  to  acdion,  and  to 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?  Seignelay  decided 
that  it  fhould  be  the  nobility,  and  his  opinion 
hath  been  adopted  ever  fince.  Hath  nature  then 
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B  xii?  K  exclufively  granted  to  a  nobleman  a. natural  con- 

v— ftitution,  which  cannot  be  affedted  by  climate, 
by  hunger*  and  by  fatigue?  Hath  flie  exciu- 
fively  granted  to  him  the  boldnefs  that  bids  de¬ 
fiance  to  danger*  and  the  coolnefs  that  furmounts 
it  ?  Hath  fhe  given  to  him  exclufively  that  ge¬ 
nius  which  determines  and  infures  vidlory  ?  It  is 
faid,  that  opinion  and  prejudice  ihfpire  men  of 
this  rank  with  an  ardour  for  glory,  and  an  indif¬ 
ference  for  wealth,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
among  other  dalles  of  men.  What  1  is  it  in  the 
midft  of  a  corrupt  court,  is  it  among  the  rubbifh 
of  a  ruined  caftle,  that  principles  of  elevation 
and  of  difintereftedhefs  are  to  be  preferably 
fought  for  ?  The  fbn  of  a  navigator,  whofe  for¬ 
tunate  labours  have  been  crowned  with  wealth, 
and  who  can  have  no  other  ambition  than  that  of 
rendering  his  name  illufrrious,  is  no  lefs  powers 
fully  excited  to  memorable  actions  and  to  great 
facrifices,  than  that  young  nobleman  who  is  con- 
ftantly  fbeltering  himfelf  under  the  laurels  of  his; 
anceitors.  What  period  hath  ever  finew’n,  that  a 
title  which  we  are  in  poiieffion  of  is  a  more  power¬ 
ful  ftimulus  than  one  to  which  we  afpire  ?  What 
was  the  firft  perfon  who  deferved  nobility  before 
he  had  obtained  it  ?  If  fome  of  his  illuftrious  de- 
fcendants  had  been  in  his  place,  his  children  and 
his  poflerity  would  have  remained  in  obfcurity. 
True  nobility  was  in  the  blood  and  in  the  deftiny 
of  man,  before  it  exifted  upon  parchment.  To 
acquire  it,  it  is  necelTary  to  have  good  fortune 
and  merit :  good  fortune,  which  (hall  prefenc  oc- 
cafions  to  us,  and  merit,  by  which  we  may  im- 
,  •  ■  •  ,  l  ’  "  prove 
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prove  them.  All  who  have  been  ennobled  in 
paft  ages,  and  all  who  fhall  be  ennobled  in  future, 
have  proved,  and  will  hereafter  prove,  that  this 
great  road  is  open  to  a  few  men  only  ;  and  that 
it  is  as  eafy  to  find  a  great  mind  under  a  plain 
drefcy  as  a  mean  fpirit  under  the  decoration  of  a 
ribband.  Courage,  virtue,  and  genius,  belong  to 
all  ranks.  But  in  order  to  afcertain  this  matter, 
let  the  career  be  laid  open  indiicriminately  to  all 
pcrfons  who  fhall  have  received  a  decent  educa¬ 
tion.  Let  them  be  embarked  on  board  men  of 
war;  let  them  make  a  few  voyages  under  expe¬ 
rienced  commanders ;  let  them  be  fubjected  to  all 
the  labours,  and  to  all  the  felf- denials,  which 
this  difficult  profeffion  requires.  After  thefe 
trials,  let  thofe  who  have  ffiew’n  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  fpirit,  of  fkill,  of  courage,  and  of  emula¬ 
tion,  be  admitted  into  the  royal  navy. 

The  excellence  of  an  art,  which  enables  us 
fometimes  to  fubdue  the  elements ;  the  advan¬ 


tages  of  a  profeffion,  in  whicn  the  Opportunities 
of  fignalizing  one’s  felf  are  more  frequent,  and 
in  which  glory  is  the  perfonal  acquifuion  of 
every  man,  as  foon  as  he  hatn  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frqalleft  veffel ;  all  thefe  reafons  will 
induce  them  to  ftudy,  to  reflect,  and  eipecially 
to  be  always  mancCuvering  j  for  in  this  profef¬ 
fion,  the  mod  learned  theory  mu  ft  be  conftantly 
accompanied  with  praCtice.  Either  in  action,  oi 
in  fimple  navigation,  refolutions  muft  be  fo 
quick,  that  they  lb  all  appear  rather  as  the  reful.t 
of  feeling  than  of  reflection.  Trie  fea  officer  is 

more  particularly  in  need  of  thofe  decifive 
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E  xin  K  thoughts,  of  thofe  fudden  illuminations,  as  they 
have  been  fo  well  defcribed  by  a  fublime  orator, 
in  his  eulogium  of  a  great  captain:  and  thefe 
flrokes  of  inftind  and  talents,  to  fpeak  in  a  lefs 
elevated  ftyle,  muft  be  fooner  acquired  by  prac¬ 
tice  than  by  theory. 

This  idea  of  continual  pradlice  the  French 
navy  are  utterly  ftrangers  to.  Loofe  armaments, 
voyages  of  a  day,  in  which  the  time  of  returning 
into  port  is  lcnow’n  at  the  time  of  going  out  of 
it :  coafts  which  are  vifited  with  as  little  atten- 
tion  as  thofe  countries  through  which  a  man  tra¬ 
vels  poll :  colonies,  of  which  we  know  as  little 
when  we  leave  them  as  we  did  at  our  arrival : 
expeditions,  in  which  a  fpeedy  return  is  the  only 
prevailing  idea,  and  where  the  mind  is  conftantly 
abforbed  in  attention  to  former  habits :  fhips, 
which  are  considered  as  prifons,  and  which  are  ■ 
quitted  with.tranfport,  without  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  either  with  their  defeats  or  perfections.  O 
Frenchmen  !  O  my  feiiow-citizens  !  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  a  true  picture  j  fuch  hath  been  hitherto  the 
deplorable  employment  of  the  naval  forces  of 
our  country. 

To  thefe  fuccedlve  armaments  of  a  few  foli- 
tary  frigates,  the  tranfient  expedition  of  which  is 
of  no  real  utility,  let  us  fubftitute  permanent 
jquadrons,  that  (hall  remain  three  years,  or  more, 
in  all  the  latitudes  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
World,  where  we  have  any  fettlements,  or  where 
we  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  Let  thefe  in- 
ftrutive  cruifes  conftantly  employ  one  half  of 
our  inferior  vefiels,  and  fome  fhips  of  the  line. 

Theti 
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Then  the  officers  who  remain  in  the  profeffion  B  o  °  K 
merely  on  account  of  the  facility  of  fulfilling  the  j 

duties  of  it,  will  retire  and  thofe  who  perievere 
in  this  perilous  and  honourable  employment 
will  then  acquire  information,  experience,  and  a 
fondnefs  for  that  element,  upon  which  they  ex- 
pedt  to  obtain  glory  and  fortune.  Subalterns 
then  growing  emulous  to  pleafe  fuperiors  defined 
to  command  them  for  a  length  of  time,  will  learn 
fubordination.  The  crews,  trained  up  with  care 
to  the  fervice,  and  inftrudted  in  the  manoeuvres 
by  the  captains  who  are  to  reap  the  fruits  of  all 
their  trouble,  will  then  fight  with  more  refolu- 
tion,  and  with  better  fkill.  Europe  hath  ap¬ 
peared  aftoniffied  that  the  French,  who  were 
worthy  rivals  of  the  Engliffi  at  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  wars,  had  loft  in  time  that  honourable 
equality.  Several  caufes  have  occafioned  this  re¬ 
volution  :  the  principal  of  them,  and  which  hath 
not  been  attended  to,  is,  that  the  French  have 
have  had  frefh  failors  every  campaign,  and  that 
their  rivals  have  always  kept  the  fame  till  the 
termination  of  hoftilities. 

The  eftablifhment  of  ftationary  fquadrons 
fhould  be  followed  by  other  innovations  of  no 
lefs  importance.  The  corps  of  the  navy,  at  pre¬ 
fen  t  too  numerous,  and  burthened  with  ufelefs 
and  idle  members,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  (hips  and  of  armaments.  Thofe 
fatal  departments,  which  excite  jealoufy  without 
emulation,  and  which,  by  hereditary  hatred,  often 
occafion  the  mifcarriage  of  the  beft  contrived 
projects,  muft  be  abolifhed.  Rank,  which  every 
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where,  and  in  all  ages,  hath  ftifted  genius  and 
,  talents,  will  ceafe  to  prefide  over  the  promo¬ 
tions  and  the  rewards.  Among  the  too  great 
number  of  ranks  it  is  necefiary  to  pafs  through, 
feveral  muft  be  fuppreffed,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  poffible  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  command,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  prefcribed  by  nature  for  quitting 
it.  if  it  be  thought  neceffary  to  preferve  the  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes  of  officers,  the  direction  of  them 
will  be  altered,  and  better  regulated.  The  ad¬ 
mirals,  whofe  ftrength,  courage,  and  activity 
{hall  be  diminifned,  either  by  age,  by  labour,  or 
by  the  wounds  they  may  have  received,  mud 
form  a  tribunal,  which  (hall  direct  the  choice,  the 
prefervation,  and  the  employment  of  the  naval 
If  ores.  It  mud  be  the  bu  fine  Is  of  this  tribunal  to 
regulate  ad  million  into  the  navy,  to  determine 
the  promotions,  to  bellow  the  command,  to  fettle 
the  cruises,  and  direct  as  much  as  poffible  all  the 
operations.  Such  will  hereafter  be  the  council  of 
a  minifter,  who,  ignorant  of  his  functions,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  di dance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  fea,  devoted  either  from  inclination  or  necef- 
fity  to  the  intrigues  of  a  tempeftuous  court, 
hath  been  condantly,  to  the  p relent  time,  the 
ihort  of  a  few  obfcure,  ignorant,  and  interefted 
adventurers. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  plans  of  reformation 
which  we  have  been  tracing  fhall  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  ffiips,  which  were  growing  rotten 
in  a  date  of  ina&ion  will  be  repaired,  and  others 
will  be  conftru&ed.  France  will  foon  acquire 

numerous 
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numerous  fleets.  But  where  fhall  the  refources  B  ° rp  K 

A  1 1  I  • 

be  fobnd  to  put  them  in  adlion  ?  ; . '  ?  i~^r~ 
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Let  thofe  too  magnificent  or  ufelefs  edifices* 
the  maintaining  of  which  becomes  ruinous,  be 
demoliflied  :  let  there  be  a  flop  put  to  the  difho- 
nefty  which  hath  but  too  commonly  prevailed  in 
the  purchafe  of  naval  flores,  and  to  the  negligence 

with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  taken  care 

,  •  •  ,  < 

of:  let  thofe  ufelefs  hands,  which  protedtion  hath 
multiplied  in  our  arfenals,  be  difmifled  ;  let  the 
meafures  of  adminiftration  be  rendered  more 
Ample,  by  introducing  juftice  and  punctuality  in 
our  payments :  let  the  crews  of  the  fhips,  which 
all  diflnterefted  perfons  acknowlege  to  be  too  nu¬ 
merous,  be  diminifhed  :  let  all  thofe  officers,  who 
are  not  employed  at  fea  in  the  fervice  of  the 
flate,  be  reduced  to  half-pay  :  let  e^ery  fpecies 
of  luxury,  delicacy,  and  volupruoufhefs,  which 
enervates  Our  defenders,  and  ruins  our  fquadrons, 
be  abolifhed :  let  the  refitting  and  repairing  of 
our  fhips  become  lefs;  frequently  neceflary.  After 
all  thefe  alterations,  the  funds  at  prefent  fet  apart 
for  the  navy  will  be  found  fufficient  to  put  this 
efiential  branch  of  our  power  upon  a  refpedtable 
footing.  There  is  even  a  very  fimple  method  of 
raifing  it  ftill  higher,  without  any  additional  ex¬ 
pence,  which  I  fhall  now  point  out. 

France  hath  formed  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  from  which  it  annually  receives  to  the 
amount  of  130,000,000  of  livres  *  in  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  lofs  of  fo  confiderable  a  produce  would 
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leave  an  immenfe  vacancy  in  it's  fpecie,  in  it’s  po-. 
pulation,  in  it’s  induftry,  and  in  it’s  public  reve¬ 
nue.  The  importance  of  preferving  thefe  rich 
fettlements  hath  been  underftood,  and  in  order  to 
accompidh  it*,  recourfe  hath  been  had  to  battal¬ 
ions  and  fortreiTes.  Experience  hath  proved  the 
infufhciency  of  thefe  means.  The  defence  of 
thefe  colonies  belongs,  and  muft  exclufively  be¬ 
long  to  the  navy.  The  iflands  muft  therefore  he 
put  under  it’s  protection,  and  the  expences  in¬ 
curred  for  the  infuflicient  protection  of  them 
muft  be  turned  into  it’s  treafury  :  then  will  the 
ordinary  funds  of  the  navy  of  France  be  found 
fuflicient  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  it’s 
operations  with  dignity  and  advantage. 

Such  ,are_  the  expectations  of  Europe.  She 
will  not  think  her  liberty  fecured,  till  a  flag  fhall 

V  ..  i  -  - 

be  feen  difplayed  upon  the  ocean  that  fhall  not 
tremble  before  that  of  Grea,t  Britain,  The  wifhes 
of  the  nations  are  now  united  in  favour  of  that 
power,  which  may  be  able  to  defend  them  againft 
the  pretenfions  of  one  Angle  people  to  the  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  of  the  feas ;  and  at  this  prefent 
period  there  is  none  but  France  that  can  free 
them  from  this  anxiety.  The  fyftem  of  equili¬ 
brium  requires,  therefore,  that  the  court  of  Ver- 
failes  fhould  increafe  their  navy,  more  efpecially 
as  they  cannot  do  it  without  diminifhing  their 
land  forces.  Their  influence  being  then  divided 
between  the  two  elements,  will  no  longer  be  for¬ 
midable  on  either,  except  to  thofe  who  fhould  be 
defirous  of  difturbing  the  harmony. 

Before 
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Before  I  die,  may  this  great  revolution,  al¬ 
ready  begun,  be  completed ;  together  with  other 
reformations  which  I  have  pointed  out.  Then 
fhall  I  have  obtained  the  true  reward  of  my 
vigils.  Then  fhall  I  exclaim :  it  is  not  in  vain 
that  I  have  obferved,  reflected,  and  laboured. 
Then  fhall  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  Heaven,  and  fay  : 

Difpofe  of  me  at  prefent  according  to  thy  will, 
<c  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  the  fplendour  of  my 
“  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  feas  reftored 
<c  unto  all  nations  1” 
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Settlement  of  the  Engli/h  in  the  American 

If  and s . 


NEW  order  of  things  now  opens  itfel'f  to 
our  view.  England  is,  in  modern  hidory-,  the 
country  of  great  political  phcenomena.  It  is  there 
that  we  have  feen  liberty  the  mod:  violently  com¬ 
bating  with  defpotifm,  fometimes  trampled  un¬ 
der  it’s  feet,  at  other  times  victorious  in  it's 
turn.  It  is  there  that  it’s  triumph  has  been  com¬ 
pleted;  which  every  thing,  even  the  fanaticifm 
of  religion,  hath  concurred  in  bringing  about. 
There  it  is,  that  one  king/juridically  brought  to 
the  fcaffold,  and  another  depofed,  with  his  whole 
race,  by  the  decree  of  the  nation,  have  given  a 
great  ledfon  to  the  earth.  There  it  is,  that  in  the 
midd  of  civil  commotions,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  momentary  tranquillity,  we  have  feen  the  exact 
and  deep  fciences  carried  to  their  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  we  have  feen  the  minds  of  men,  accudomed 
to  reafon,  to  reflet,  and  to  turn  their  attention 
particularly  to  government.  It  is  there,  in  a 
word,  that  after  long  and  violent  druggies,  that 
conditution  hath  been  formed,  which,  if  it  be 
not  perfet,  and  free  from  all  inconveniencies, 
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is  3.t  lead  the  mod  happily  fuited  to  the  fituation  xiv. 
of  the  country;  the  mod  favourable  to  it’s  trade; 
the  bed  calculated  to  unfold  genius,  eloquence, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  the  only 
conditution,  perhaps,  fince  man  hath  lived  in  a 
focial  date,  where  the  laws  have  fecured  to  him 
his  dignity,  his  perfonal  liberty,  and  his  freedom 
of  thought  ;  where,  in  a  word,  they  have  made 
him  a  citizen,  that  is  to  fay,  a  condiment,  and 
integral  part  of  the  conditution  of  the  date,  and 
of  the  nation. 

England  had  not  yet  difplayed  to  the  world 
this  meat  feene,  when  her  fettlements  in  the  when  (he 
Archipelago  of  America  were  nrit  begun.  Irler  form  fettie- 
agriculcure  wras  not  extended  either  to  dax  or  Amer;caa 
hemp.  The  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  w*niu 
raife  mulberry-trees  and  breed  filk-worms,  had 
been  unfuccefsful.  The  labours  of  the  hufband- 
pan  were  wholly  engaged  in.  the  growing  of  corn, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  turn  of  the  nation  for 
•rural  employments,  was  feldom  fufficient  for 
home  confumption,  and  many  of  their  granaries* 
were  dored  from  the  fields  bordering  on  the 

Baltic. 

Industry  was  dill  lefs  aavanced  than  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  was  confined  to  woollen  manufactures. 

Thefe  had  been  increafed  fince  the  exportation  of 
unwrought  wool  had  been  prohibited  ;  but  thefe 
idanders,  who  feemed  to  work  only  for  them- 
felves,  were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  fpreading 
thofe  elegant  ornaments  upon  their  duffs,  which 
tade  contrived,  to  promote  the  fale  and  confump- 

tion  of  them.  They  fent  their  cloths  over  to 

Holland* 
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K  Holland,  where  the  Dutch  gave  them  their  co¬ 


louring  and  giofs ;  from  whence  they  circulated 


all  over  Europe,  and  were  £ven  brought  back  to 
England. 


Navigation  fcarce  employed,  at  that  time, 
ten  thoufand  Tailors.  Thele  were  in  the  fervicef 


of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  engfofled  every 
branch  of  trade,  net  excepting  that  of  'woollen 
cloth,  which  alone  condituted  a  tenth  part  of  the 


commercial  riches  of  the  nation.  Thefe,  there¬ 


fore,  were  centered  in  the  hands  of  three  or  fouf 
hundred  perfons,  who  agreed,  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  to  fix  the  price  of  goods,  both  at  going 
out  and  coming  into  the  kingdom.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  thefe  monopolizers  were  exercifed  in  thd 
capital,  where  the  court  fold  the  provinces. 
London  alone  had  fix  times  the  number  of  fhips 
that  all  the  other  ports  of  England  had. 

The  public  revenue  neither  was  nor  could  be 
very  confiderable.  It  was  farmed  out;  a  ruinous 


method,  which  has  preceded  the  edablifhment  of 


the  finance  in  all  dates,  but  has  only  been  conti¬ 


nued  under  arbitrary  governments.  The  ex- 


pences  were  proportionable  to  the  low  date  of  the 
treafury.  The  Beet  was  fmall,  and  the  fhips  fo 
weak,  that  in  times  of  neceflity  the  merchantmen 
were  turned  into  men  of  war.  A  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  militia,  which  was  the  whole 


military  drength  of  the  nation,  were  armed  in 


time  of  war.  There  were  no  danding  forces 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  king  himfelf  had  no 
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With  fuch  confined  powers  at  home,  the  na¬ 
tion  ihould  not  have  ventured  to  extend  itfelf  in 
iettlements  abroad.  Notwi'thftanding  this.  Tome 
Colonies  were  eftablifhed,  which  laid  a  folid 
foundation  of  profperity*  The  origin  of  rhefe 
fettlements  was  owen  to  certain  events*  the  caufes 
of  which  may  be  traced  very  far  back. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  arid  Ca”ffeL®L  , 

1  1  ,  which  haU 

progrefs  of  the  Englifh  government,  knows  that  tened  the 
the  regal  authority  was  for  a  long  time  balanced  of  the  Eri» 
only  by  a  fmall  number  of  great  proprietors  of  tlflllflandS6 
land  called  Barons.  They  perpetually  opprefled 
the  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  de¬ 
graded  by  flavery;  and  they  were  conftantly 
Itruggling  again  ft  the  power  of  the  crown,  with 
more  or  lefs  fuccefs,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  leading  men,  and  the  chance  of  circumftances* 

Thefe  political  difteiitioris  occafioned  much  bloods 
ihed. 

The  kingdom  was  exhaufted  by  inteftine 
wars,  which  had  lafted  two  hundred  years,  when 
Henry  VII.  aflumed  the  reins  of  government  on 
the  decifion  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  nation,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  camps,  had  fought  to  give  itfelf  a 
ynafter.  That  able  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the 
ftate  of  depreftion  into  which  a  feries  of  calamities 
had  funk  his  fubje&s,  to  extend  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  the  limits  of  which,  the  anarchy  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  government,  though  continually  encroaching 
upon  them,  had  never  been  able  to  fix.  He  was 
a  (lifted  in  this  undertaking  by  the  faftion  which 
had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  which, 
being  the  weakeft,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
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itfelf  in  the  principal  employments  to  which  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  it  had  been  railed,  unlefs 
they  fupported  the  ambition  of  their  leader.  This 
plan  was  ftrengthened  by  permitting  the  nobility, 

v 

for  the  firft  time,  to  alienate  their  lands.  This 
dangerous  indulgence,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  luxury, 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  Europe,  brought 
on  a  great  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  immenfe  fiefs  of  the  barons  were 
gradually  cliffipated,  and  the  eftates  of  the  com¬ 
moners  increafed. 

The  rights  belonging  to  the  feveral  eftates 
being  divided  with  the  property  of  them,  it  be¬ 
came  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  unite  the  will 
and  the  power  of  many  againft  the  authority  of 
one.  The  monarchs  took  advantage  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  to  govern 
without  controul.  The  decayed  nobility  were  in 
fear  of  a  power  which  they  had  reinforced  with  all 
their  lofies.  The  commons  thought  themfelves 
fufficiently  honoured  by  the  privilege  of  impofing 
all  the  national  taxes.  The  people,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  eafed  of  their  yoke,  by  this  (light  alteration 
in  the  conftitution,  arid  whofe  circle  of  ideas  is 
always  confined  to  bufinefs  or  labour,  became 
tired  of  (editions,  from  the  defolation  and  miferies 
which  were  the  conference  and  the  puniftiment 
of  them.  So  that,  while  the  nation  was  employed 
in  fearch  of  that  fovereign  authority  which  had 
been  loft  in  the  confufion  of  civil  wars,  it’s  views 
were  fixed  upon  the  monarch  alone.  The  majefty 
of  the  throne,  the  whole  luftre  of  which  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  him,  feerned  to  be  the  fource  of  that 
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authority,  of  which  it  fhould  only  be  the  vifible 
fign  and  permanent  inftrument. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when 
James  I.  was  called  thither  from  Scotland,  as 
being  foie  heir  to  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  by 
his  acceflion,  were  united  under  one  head.  A 
turbulent  nobility,  imparting  their  fury  to  their 
barbarous  vaflals,  had  kindled  the  fire  of  fedition 
in  thofe  northern  mountains  which  divided  the 
ifland  into  two  diftincl  ftates.  The  monarch  had, 
from  his  earlieft  years,  been  as  averfe  from  limited 
authority,  as  the  people  were  from  defpotifm  and 
abfolute  monarchy,  which  then  prevailed  all  over 
Europe ;  and*as  the  new  king  was  equal  to  other 
fovereigns,  it  was  natural  that  he  fhould  be  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  fame  power.  His  predeceflors  had 
enjoyed  it,  even  in  England,  for  a  century  paft. 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
own  political  abilities,  or  to  favourable  circum- 
flances.  This  religious  prince,  who  believed  he 
held  all  from  God  and  nothing  from  men,  fancied 
that  (length  of  reafon,  wifdom,  and  council,  was 
centered  in  himfelf,  and  feemed  to  arrogate  to 
himfelf  that  infallibility  of  which  the  pope  had 
been  deprived  by  the  reformation,  the  tenets  of 
which  he  adopted,  though  he  difliked  them. 
Thefe  falfe  principles,  which  tended  to  change 
government  into  a  myftery  of  religion,  the  more 
odious,  as  it  equally  influences  the  opinions, 
wills,  and  actions  of  men,  were  fo  rooted  in  his 
mind,  together  with  all  the  other  prejudices  of  a 
bad  education,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
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book  fuoporting  them  with  any  of  the  human  aids  of" 
prudence  or  force. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  of  the  people  than  this  fyftem* 
All  was  in  commotion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  difcovery  of  America  had  haftened  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Europe.  Navigation  extended 
round  the  whole  globe.  The  mutual  intercourfc 
of  nations  would  foon  have  removed  prejudices, 
and  opened  the  door  to  induftry  and  knowlege. 
The  mechanical  and  liberal  arts  were  extended, 
and  were  advancing  to  perfection  by  the  luxury 
that  prevailed.  Literature  acquired  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  take ;  and  the  fcienees  gained  that  de¬ 
gree  of  folidky  which  fprings  from  a  fpirit  of 
calculation  and  commerce.  The  circle  of  politics 
was  extended.  This  univerfal  ferment  exalted 
the  ideas  of  men.  The  feveral  bodies  which, 
compofed  the  monkrous  coloflus  of  gothic  go¬ 
vernment,  rouzed  from  that  lethargic  ftate  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  funk  for  many 
ages,  foon  began  to  exert  themfelves  on  all  fides, 
and  to  form  enterprizes.  On  the  Continent* 
where  mercenary  troops  had  oeen  adopted,  under* 
pretence  of  maintaining  difciplifte,  rriok  piinces 
acquired  an  unlimited  authority,  oppreffing  their 
fubjefts  either  by  force  or  intrigue.  In  England, 
the  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  every  feeling, 
or  thinking  man,  excited  in  the  people  by  the 
authors  of  religious  innovations,  and  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  men,  enlightened  by  becoming  con- 

verfant  with  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  who 
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derived  from  their  democratic  government  that 
fubl unity  of  reafpn  and  fentiment  by  which  they 
are  diifinguifhed  ;  this  love  of  liberty  kindled  in 
every  generous  bread  the  utmoft  abhorrence  for 
unlimited  authority.  The  afcendant  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  found  means  to  acquire  and  to  preferve,  by 
an  uninterrupted  profperity  of  forty  years,  with¬ 
held  this  impatience,  or  turned  it  to  enterprizes 
that  were  beneficial  to  the  date.  But  no  fooner 
did  another  branch  afcend  the  throne,  and  the 
fcepter  devolved  to  a  monarch,  who,  by  the  very 
violence  of  his  pretenfions,  was  not  much  to  be 
dreaded,  than  the  nation  afferted  it’s  rights,  and 
entertained  the  ambitious  thoughts  of  governing 
itfelf. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  warm  difputes  arofe 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  Both 
powers  feemed  to  be  making  trial  of  their  flrength 
by  continual  oppofition.  The  prince  pretended, 
that  an  entire  paffive  obedience  was  due  to  him ; 
and  that  national  afiemblies  were  only  the  orna¬ 
ments,  not  the  bafis  of  the  conflitution.  The 
citizens  loudly  exclaimed  againfl  thel'e  principles, 
always  weak  when  they  come  to  be  difcuffed, 
and  maintained,  that  the  people  were  an  effential 
part  of  government,  as  well  as  the  monarch,  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  higher  degree.  The  one  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  other  the  form.  Now  the  form  may, 
and  muft  change,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
matter.  The  fupreme  law  is  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  not  that  of  the  prince;  the  king  may 
die,  the  monarchy  may  be  at  an  end ;  and  fo- 
ciety  fubfift  without  either  monarch  or  throne, 
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In  this  manner  the  Englifh  reafoned  at  the  dawr* 
of  liberty.  They  quarrelled,  they  oppofed,  and 
threatened  each  other.  James  died  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  debates,  leaving  his  fon  to  difcufs  his 
rights,  with  the  refolution  of  extending  them. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  fhew’n,  that  the 
Rate  of  tranquillity  which  follows  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  abfolute  power,  occafions  a  coolnefs  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  damps  their  courage, 
cramps  their  genius,  and  throws  a  whole  nation 
into  an  univerfal  lethargy.  But  let  us  explain 
the  fucceffive  progreflion  of  this  mifery  ;  and  let 
the  people  be  acquainted  with  the  profound  Rate 
of  annihilation  into  which  they  are  funk,  or  with 
which  they  are  menaced. 

As  foon  as  the  great  objeft,  which  men  only 
view  with  fear  and  trembling,  hath  been  raifed 
up  in  the  midft  of  the  nation,  the  fubje&s  are 
divided  into  two  clafles.  One  of  them  keeps  at 
a  diftance,  from  fear ;  the  other  approaches  this 
object  from  ambition  ;  and  the  latter  flatters  it- 
felf  with  fecurity  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  it's 
meannefs.  It  forms,  between  the  defpot  and  the 
reft  of  the  nation,  an  order  of  fubaltern  tyrants, 
not  lefs  fufpicious,  and  more  cruel,  than  their 
mafter.  One  hears  nothing  from  them  but  thefe 
words:  The  king  hath  faid  it;  it  is  the  king's 
pleafure ;  I  have  feen  the  king ;  I  have  fupped 
with  the  king;  it  is  the  king's  intention,  Thefe 
words  are  always  liftened  to  with  aftonifhment; 
and  they  are  foon  confldered  as  the  orders  of  the 
fovereign.  Should  there  be  any  energy  remain¬ 
ing,  it  is  among  the  military,  whofe  fenfe  of  their 

own 
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own  importance  only  ferves  to  make  them  more 
infolent.  What  part  doth  the  prieft  adl  in  this 
conjuncture  ?  If  he  be  in  favour,  he  completes 
the  flavifhnefs  and  degeneracy  of  the  people  by 
his  example  and  by  his  dilcourfes ;  it  he  be 
neglected,  he  grows  out  of  humour,  becomes 
fadlious,  and  feeks  out  fome  fanatic,  who  will 
facrifice  himfelf  to  his  views.  In  all  parts  where 
there  are  no  fixt  laws,  no  juftice,  no  unalterable 
forms,  no  real  property,  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
giftrate  is  little  or  nothing}  he  waits  only  for  a 
flp-naL  to  become  whatever  one  may  chufe.  T  he 
great  nobleman  cringes  before  the  prince,  and 
the  people  cringe  before  the  great  nobleman. 
The  natural  dignity  of  man  is  eciipfed  ;  and  he 
hath  not  the  lead  idea  of  his  rights.  Around  tne 
defpot,  his  agents  and  his  favourites,  the  fubjects 
are  cruflied  under  foot,  witn  the  fame  inadvert¬ 
ence  that  we  crufh  the  infedts  which  fwarm 
among  the  dull  of  our  fields.  The  morals  aie 
become  corrupt.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
mod:  inordinate  vexations,  and  the  mod  unheard- 
of  outrages  lofe  their  atrocious  ciiaradter,  and 
no  longer  excite  horror.  Any  one  who  fhould 
pronounce  the  names  of  virtue,  of  patnotifm,  ana 
of  equity,  would  only  be  confidered  as  a  man  of 
too  much  warmth  ;  an  expreffion  which  always 
implies,  an  abjedt  indulgence  of  crimes  by  which 
we  profit.  The  body  of  the  nation  becomes  dn- 
folute  and  fuperftitious ;  for  defpotifm  cannot  be 
eftablifhed  without  the  interference  of  iuperflition, 
nor  be  maintained  without  it’s  fupport;  andfer- 
vitude  leads  on  to  debauchery,  which  affu.ds 
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*  xiv  K  ^ome  relief  to  the  mind,  and  is  never  fuppreflfed. 

Vj,— t —  j  Men  of  information,  if  there  be  any  of  them  re¬ 
maining,  have  their  views ;  they  pay  their  court 
to  the  great,  and  profels  the  religion  of  policy. 
Tyranny,  leading  on  in  it’s  train  a  number  of 
fpies  and  informers,  thefe  are  confequently  to  be 
found  in  all  dates,  not  excepting  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  of  them.  The  leaft  indifcretion,  affuming 
the  hue  of  high-treafon,  enemies  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  friends  become  fufpicious.  Men 
think  little,  fay  nothing,  and  are  afraid  of  rea- 
foning:  they  are  even  alarmed  at  their  own  ideas. 
The  philofopher  keeps  his  thoughts  to  himfelf, 
as  the  rich  man  conceals  his  treafure.  The  man 

i  ■  *  *  - 

who  leads  the  bed  life,  is  the  mod  unknow’n. 
Miftruft  and  terror  form  the  bafis  of  the  general 
manners,  The  citizens  live  feparate  from  each 
Other  i  and  the  whole  nation  becomes  melan¬ 
choly,  pufillanimous,  ftupid,  and  filent.  Such  is 
the  feries,  fitch,  the  fatal  fymptoms,  or  the  fcale 
of  mifery,  by  which  every  nation  may  learn  thq 
degree  of  ids  own  wretchednefs. 

If,  in  lieu  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  we 
Imagine  others  that  are  diredliy  contrary,  they 
will  indicate  that  motion  of  legiflative  bodies 
which  tends  to  liberty.  It  is  diforderly,  it 
Is  rapid,  it  is  violent.  It  is  a  fever,  more  or 
lefs  ardent,  but  always  attended  with  convulfions. 
Every  thing  announces  fedition  and  murders. 

t 

Every  thing  makes  the  people  tremble,  left  a 
general  diffolution  fhould  take  place  ;  and 
if  they' be  not  deftined  to  experience  this  lad 
evil,  it  is  in  blood  that  their  felicity  muft  re- 
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England  experienced  this  in  the  beginning  $ 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  who,  though  not  fo 
great  a  pedant  as  his  father,  was  equally  fond  of 
authority.  The  divifion  which  had  begun  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  parliament,  fpread  it- 
felf  throughout  the  nation.  The  higheft  clafs 
of  tne  nobility,  and  the  fecond,  which  was  the 
ficheft,  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  the  vul¬ 
gar,  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king,  from  whom 
they  derived  that  borrowed  luftre,  which  they 
returned  him  by  a  voluntary  and  venal  bondage. 
As  they  ftill  poffefTed  molt  of  the  confiderable 
land-eftates,  they  engaged  almoll  all  the  country- 
people  in  their  party ;  who  naturally  love  the 
king,  becaufe  they  think  he  mult  love  them. 
London,  and  all  the  great  towns,  infpired  by- 
municipal  government  with  the  republican  fpirir, 
declared  for  the  parliament,  and  drew  along  with 
them  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  who,  valu¬ 
ing  themfelves  as  much  as  the  merchants  in 
Holland,  afpired  to  the  fame  freedom  as  that  de- 
'  mocracy. 

These  divifions  brought  on  the  fharpeft,  the 
moll  bloody,  and  the  mod  obftinate  civil  war 
ever  recorded  in  hiftory.  Never  did  the  Englifh 
fpirit  (hew  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner.  Every 
day  exhibited  frefh  fcenes  of  violence,  which 
feemed  to  have  been  already  carried  to  the  higheft 
excels;  and  thefe  again  were  outdone  by  others, 
ftill  more  atrocious.  It  feemed  as  if  the  nation 
was  juft  upon  the  brink  of  deftruflion,  and  that 
every  Briton  had  fwor’n  to  bury  himfeif  under 
th£  ruins  of  his  country. 

In 
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In  this  general  tumult,  the  mod  moderate 
fought  for  a  peaceable  retreat  in  the  American 
iflands,  which  the  Englifh  had  lately  feized  upon. 
The  tranquillity  they  found  there,  induced  others 
to  follow  them.  While  the  fedition  was  fpread- 
ing  in  the  mother-country,  the  colonies  grew  up 
and  were  peopled.  The  patriots  who  had  fled 
from  faction  were  foon  after  joined  by  the 

royalifts,  who  were  opprefled  by  the  republican 
party,  which  had  at  laft  prevailed. 

Both  thefe  were  followed  by  thofe  reftlefs  and 
fpirited  men,  whofe  firong  paflions  infpire  them 
with  geat  defires  and  vafl:  projeds ;  who  defpife 
dangers,  hazards,  and  fatigues,  and  wifh  to  fee  no 
other  end  to  them  but  death  or  fortune;  who 
know  of  no  medium  between  affluence  and  want; 
equally  calculated  to  overturn  or  to  ferve  their 
country,  to  lay  it  wafle  or  to  enrich  it. 

The  iflands  were  alfo  the  refuge  of  merchants 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  or  were  re¬ 
duced  by  their  creditors  to  a  Rate  of  indigence 
and  idlenefs.  Unable  as  they  were  to  fylfil  their 
engagements,  this  very  misfortune  paved  the  way 
to  their  profperity.  After  a  few  years  they  re¬ 
turned  with  affluence  into  their  own  country,  and 
met  with  the  highefl  refped  in  thofe  very  places 
from  whence  they  had  been  banifhed  with  igno- 
tniny  and  contempt. 

This  refource  was  ftill  more  neceflary  for  young 
people,  who  in  the  firfl:  tranfports  of  youth  had 
been  draw’n  into  excefies  of  debauchery  and  licen- 
tioufnefs.  If  they  had  not  quitted  their  country, 
(hame  and  difgrace,  which  never  fail  to  deprefs 
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the  mind,  would  have  prevented  them  from  B  K 
recovering  either  regularity  of  manners  or  public 
eiteem.  But  in  another  country,  where  the  ex¬ 
perience  they  had  of  vice  might  prove  a  leffon  of 
wifdom,  and  where  they  had  no  occafion  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  any  unfavourable  imprefiions, 
they  found,  after  their  misfortunes,  a  harbour 
in  which  they  reded  with  fafety.  Their  indudry 
made  amends  for  their  pad  follies ;  and  men  who 
had  left  Europe  like  vagabonds,  and  who  had 
difgraced  it,  returned  honed  men,  and  uleful 


members  of  fociety. 

All  thefe  feveral  colonids  had  at  their  difpofal, 
for  the  clearing  and  tilling  of  their  lands,  the 
mod  profligate  fet  of  men  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
who  had  deferved  death  for  capital  crimes  j  but 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  good  policy, 
were  differed  to  live  and  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  date.  Thefe  malefatdors,  who  were 
tranfported  for  a  term  of  years,  which  they  were 
to  fpend  in  flavery,  became  indudrious,  and  ac¬ 
quired  manners,  which  placed  them  once  more  in 
the  way  of  fortune.  There  were  fome  of  thofe, 
who,  when  redored  to  fociety  by  the  freedom 
they  had  gained,  became  planters,  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  owners  of  the  bed  plantations ;  a 
proof  how  much  it  is  for  the  intered  of  a  civilized 
fociety  to  admit  this  lenity  in  the  penal  laws,  fo 
conformable  to  human  nature,  which  is  frail,  but 
capable  of  fenfibility,  and  of  turning  from  evil  to 
good. 

_  .  .  .  Under  what 

J.  he  mother-country,  however,  was  too  much  form  of 
taken  up  with  it's  own  domedic  diffenfions,  to 
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think  of  giving  laws  to  the  iflands  under  it’s  do¬ 
minion  i  and  the  colonifts  were  not  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  draw  up  fuch  a  fyftem  of  legi'fla- 
tion  as  was  fit  for  an  infant  fociety.  While  the 
civil  war  was  rectifying  the  government  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  colonies,  juft  emerging  from  a  date  of 
infancy,  formed  their  own  conftitution  upon  the 
model  of  the  mother- country.  In  each  of  thefe 
feparate  fettlements,  a  chief  reprefents  the  king  $ 
a  council  the  peers ;  and  the  deputies  of  the 
ieveral  diftricls,  the  commons.  The  general 
afiembly  enaCts  laws,  regulates  taxes,  and  judges 
of  the  adminiftration.  The  executive  part  be** 
longs  to  the  governor ;  who  alfo  occafionally  de¬ 
termines  upon  caufes  which  have  not  been  tried 
before,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  and 
by  the  majority  of  votes.  But  as  the  members 
of  this  body  derive  their  rank  from  him,  it  is  fel- 
dom  that  they'thwart  his  defigns. 

Great  Britain,  to  reconcile  her  own  intereft§ 
with  the  freedom  of  her  colonies,  took  care  that 
no  laws  Ihould  be  enaCted  there  which  were  inr 
confifient  with  their  own.  She  hath  required 
that  her  delegates  fhould  take  an  oath  that,  in 
the  places  fubjeft  to  their  authority,  they  would 
never  allow,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  any 
deviation  from  the  regulations  eftablifhed  fqr  the 
profperity  of  her  trade.  This  tie  of  an  oath 
hath  been  contrived,  becaufe,  as  the  ifiands  them- 
felves  regulate  and  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
falaries  of  their  chiefs,  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  fome  of  thefe  commanders  might  endeavour 
to  excite  liberality  by  their  indulgence.  Ano- 
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fcfier  check  hath  been  put  to  corruption.  It  is 
iieceffary  that  the  ftipend  granted  to  the  gover¬ 
nor,  fhould  extend  to  the  whole  duration  of  his 
adminiftration  $  and  that  it  fhould  be  the  object 
of  the  firft  bill  paffed  on  his  arrival.  Thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  have  however  appeared  inefficient  to 
fome  perfons  of  a  defpotic  turn  of  mind.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  hath  been  their  opinion,  to  profcribe 
a  cuftom,  which  in  fome  mealure  made  thofe 
who  iffue  orders  dependent  upon  men  who  were 
fubordinate  to  them  ;  but  the  parliament  have 
always  refufed  to  make  this  alteration.  Juftly 
dreading  that  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs  which  in¬ 
duces  men  to  crofs  the  feas,  they  have  always 
kept  up  a  cuftom  which  they  think  proper  to 
check  the  fpirit  of  cupidity  and  tyranny.  It  is 
with  the  fame  view,  that  they  have  decreed 
againft  thofe  governors  who  fhould  violate  the 
laws  of  the  colonies,  the  fame  penalties  as  are 
infli&ed  in  England  on  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon 
the  national  conftitution. 

The  parliament  have  likewife  impowered  the 
iflands,  to  have  in  the  mother-country  deputies 
appointed  to  take  care  of  their  interefts.  Their 
principal  duty  is  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of 
the  ftatutes  paffed  in  the  colonies.  Thefe  a£ts 
are  executed  provifionally  :  but  they  do  not  pafs 
into  a  law,  till  they  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  fovereign.  This  fanction  once  obtained, 
they  can  only  be  revoked  by  an  affembly  of  the 
colony  itfelf,  or  by  the  parliament ;  which  exer- 
cifes  fupfeme  'authority  over  the  whole  empire. 
The  bufmefs  of  the  agents  of  the  iflands  at  Lon- 
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B  xiv  K  ^orii  *s  ^  ^ame  as  ^at  °f  the  reprefentatives  of 
-v — »  the  people  in  the  Britifti  fenate,  Unhappy  will 
it  be  for  the  ftate,  if  ever  it  fhould  difregard  the 
clamours  of  the  reprefentatives,  whoever  they 
may  be.  The  counties  in  England  would  rife; 
the  colonies  would  {hake  off  their  allegiance  in 
America ;  the  treafures  of  both  worlds  would  be 
loft  to  the  mother-country,  and  the  whole  empire 
would  fall  into  confufion. 

The  fources  of  public  felicity  have  not  yet 
been  corrupted  by  this  improper  fpirit.  The 
fettlements  formed  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  been 
Always  attached  to  their  own  country  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  by  thofe  of  neceftity.  Their 
planters  have  been  conftantly  looking  up  to  their 
mother- country,  who  is  ever  attentive  to  their 
prefervation  and  their  improvement.  One  might 
fay,  that  as  the  eagle,  who  never  lofes  fight  q f 
the  neft  where  ftie  fofters  her  young,  London 
feems  to  look  down  upon  her  colonies,  and  to  fee 
them  grow  up  and  profper  under  her  tender  care. 
Her  numberlefs  veftels,  covering  an  extent  of 
two  thoufand  leagues  with  their  proud  fails,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bridge  over  the  ocean;  by  which 
they  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  communication 
between  both  worlds.  With  good  laws,  which 
maintain  what  fhe  has  once  eftablifhed,  {he  pre- 
ferves  her  pofleflions  abroad  without  a  {landing 
army,  which  is  always  an  oppreflive  and  ruinous 
burden.  Two  very  fmall  corps,  fixed  at  An¬ 
tigua  and  Jamiaca,  are  fufficient  for  a  nation 
which  thijiks,  with  reafon,  that  maritime  forces, 
well  maintained,  kept  in  continual  employment, 

and 
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and  always  dire£led  towards  the  public  good,  are  B  K 
the  true  fortifications  of  thefe  ufeful  fettlements.  ' — v — J 

By  thefe  beneficent  regulations,  dictated  by  hu¬ 
manity  and  found  policy,  the  Englidi  ifiands  foon 
grew  happy,  though  not  rich.  Their  culture  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  indigo. 

Some  of  the  enterprifing  colonids  imported  fu- 
gar  canes  from  Brazil,  and  they  multiplied  pro- 
digioufly,  but  to  no  great  purpofe.  They  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  this  valuable 
plant,  and  drew  from  it  fuch  indifferent  fugar, 
that  it  was  either  rejedted  in  Europe,  or  fold  at 
the  lowed  price.  A  feries  of  voyages  to  Fernam- 
bucca  taught  them  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  carried  offs  and  the  Portuguefe, 
who  till  then  had  engroffed  all  the  fugar  trade, 
found,  in  1650,  in  an  ally,  whofe  induftry  they 
thought  precarious,  a  rival  who  was  one  day  to 
fupplant  them. 

The  mother- country,  however,  had  but  a  very  Means  em* 
fmall  fhare  in  the  profperity  of  her  colonies,  fhem^ber- 
They  themfelves  fent  their  own  commodities  di-  ?unrry  to 
redlly  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  thought  itfeJf  th« 
they  would  be  difpofed  of  to  mod  advantage  j  of  the 
and  indifcriminately  admitted  ihips  of  all  nations  1<hllds* 
into  their  ports.  This  unlimited  freedom  mud 
ot  courfe  throw  almodall  their  trade  into  the  hands 
of  that  nation  which,  in  confequence  of  the  low 
intered  their  money  bears,  the  largenefs  of  their 
dock,  the  number  of  their  fhips,  and  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  their  duties  of  import  and  export, 
could  afford  to  make  the  bed  terms,  to  buy  at 
the  deared,  and  fell  at  the  cheaped  rate.  Th^fe 

people 
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B  xiv  K  PeoP^e  were  t^e  Dutch.  They  united  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  a  fuperior  army;  which,  being  ever 
mafter  of  the  field;  is  free  in  all  it’s  operations. 
They  foon  feized  upon  the  profits  of  fo  many  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor 
gathered.  Ten  of  their  fhips  were  feen  in  the 
Britifh  iflands  to  one  English  vefifel. 

The  nation  had  paid  little  attention  to  this  evil 
during  the  difturbances  of  the  civil  wars;  but  as 
foon  as  thefe  troubles  were  compofed,  and  the 
flate  reftored  to  tranquillity  by  the  very  violence 
of  it’s  commotions,  it  Began  to  turn  it’s  views  to¬ 
wards  ids  foreign  poffeffions.  It  perceived  that 
thofe  fubjects,  who  had  as  it  were  taken  refuge  in 
America,  would  be  lo£t  to  the  ftate,  if  foreign 
powers,  which  confumed  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  colonies,  were  not  excluded.  The 
deliberate  and  weighty  difcuffion  of  this  point 
brought  on  the  famous  navigation  aCl  in  1651, 
which  excluded  all  foreign  fhips  from  entering 
the  harbours  of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and  confe- 
quently  obliged  their  produce  to  be  exported  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  countries  under  the  dominion  of 
England.  The  government,  though  aware  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  an  exclufion,  wras  not 
alarmed  at  it,  but  confidered  the  empire  only  as 
a  tree,  the  fap  of  which  muft  be  turned  back  to 
the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the 
branches. 

However,  this  retraining  law  was  not  then 
enforced  in  it’s  utmofl  rigour.  Perhaps  the  fhips 
belonging  to  the  mother-country  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  carry  off  all  the  productions 
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of  theiflands;  perhaps,  apprehenfions  might  pre¬ 
vail,  that  the  colonies  might  be  exafperated  by 
fuddenly  depriving  their  coafls  of  a  competition 
which  increafed  the  price  of  their  commodities. 
Perhaps,  the  plantations  dill  required  fome  fup- 
port,  in  order  to  bring  their  cultures  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  perfedtion  that  was  expedled.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  the  aft  of  naviga¬ 
tion  was  not  rigoroufly  put  in  execution  till  1660. 
At  this  period,  the  Englifh  fugars  had  been  fub- 
ftituted  to  thofe  of  Portugal,  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they 
would  equally  have  fupplanted  them  to  the  fouth, 
had  not  the  obligation  impoled  upon  all  the  na¬ 
vigators  to  flop  at  the  Britilh  ports  before  they 
palled  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  put  an  infur- 
mountable  obftacle  to  this  trade.  It  is  true,  that 
in  order  to  attain  this  fuperiority  over  the  only  na¬ 
tion  that  was  in  poheflion  of  this  commodity,  the 
Englilh  had  been  obliged  greatly  to  lower  the 
price  of  it;  but  their  plentiful  crops  made  them 
ample  amends  for  this  neceffary  facrifice.  If  other 
nations  were  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  to  raife 
plantations,  at  lead  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  Englifh  opened  other  markets,  which  fuppli- 
ed  the  place  of  the  former.  The  only  misfortune 
they  experienced  in  a  long  feries  of  years,  was, 
the  feeing  many  of  their  cargoes  taken  by  French 
privateers,  and  fold  at  a  low  price.  The  planter 
fuftained  by  this  a  double  inconvenience,  that  of 
lofing  part  of  his  fugars,  and  being  obliged  to  fell 
the  remainder  below  their  value. 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  transient  piracies, 
which  always  cealed  in  time  of  peace,  the  plant¬ 
ations  (till  continued  to  increafe  in  the  Englifh 
j (lands.  All  the  productions  peculiar  to  America 
were  more  carefully  attended  to ;  but  the  wealthy 
proprietors  attached  themfelves  more  particularly 
to  the  culture  of  fugar,  the  fale  of  which  was  con- 
ftantly  increafing  throughout  all  Europe.  This 
profperity  exifted  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century, 
when  attentive  men  perceived  that  the  exporta¬ 
tions  decreafed.  It  was  then  almoft  generally 
believed  that  the  colonies  were  exhaufted ;  even 
the  national  fenate  adopted  this  idea,  not  confider- 
ing  that  if  the  foil  no  longer  had  that  degree  of 
fertility  peculiar  to  lands  newly  cleared,  it  ftiil 
retained  that  fhare  of  fruitfulnefs  which  the  earth 
feldom  lofes,  unlefs  it's  fubftance  be  altered  by 
the  calamities  or  by  the  irregularities  of  nature. 
The  truth  was  foon  afcertained,  and  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  acknowiege,  that  the  foreign 
marts  were  infenfibly  fhut  againft  Great  Britain, 
and  would  foon  be  opened  only  to  France.  This 
kingdom,  which,  from  it's  natural  advantages, 
and  from  the  adtive  genius  of  it*s  inhabitants, 
fhould  be  foremoft  in  every  undertaking,  is  fo 
reftrained  by  the  nature  of  it's  government,  that 
it  is  the  laft  in  becoming  acquainted  with  it’s 
own  interefts.  The  French  firft  procured  their 
fugars  from  the  Englifh.  They  afterwards  made 
fome  for  their  own  confumption,  then  for  fale, 
till  reftraints  of  every  kind  obliged  them  to  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  merely  to  what  they  wanted.  It 
was  not  kill  1716,  that  their  iflands  began  again 
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fce  fupply  other  nations*  The  fuperiority  of  their 
foil,  the  advantage  of  frefh  lands,  the  frugality 
of  their  planters,  who  were  yet  poor,  all'con- 
fpired  to  enable  them  to  fell  the  production  at  a 
lower  price  than  their  competitors.  It  was  more¬ 
over  of  a  better  quality  ;  accordingly,.,  as  it  increaf- 
ed,  that  which  was  formerly  in  fo  great  replied, 
was  rejected  in  all  the  markets*  Towards  the 
year  1740,  the  fugar  of  the  French  plantations 
became  fufncient  for  general  conlumption,  and 
at  this  period  the  Englidi  were  reduced  to  cul¬ 
tivate  no  more  than  what  they  wanted  for  their 
own  ufe.  The  quantity  they  made  was  dill  very 
trifling  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  butthe 
ufe  of  tea,  and  the  habit  of  other  indulgences, 
loon  increafed  prodigioufly  the  confumption  of 
this  article. 

Barbadoes  was  one  of  the.Britifli  pofleffions 
which  furnilhed  mod  of  this  commodity.  This 
ifland,  which  is  fituated  to  windward  of  all  the 
red,  appeared  to  have  never  been  inhabited  even 
by  favages,  when,  in  1627,  fome  Englidi  families 
went  to  fettle  there,  but  without  any  interference 
of  government.  It  was  not  till  two  years  after, 
that  a  regular  colony  was  edablidied  there,  at  the 
expence  and  by  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Carlide, 
*who,  on  the  tragical  death  of  Charles  I.  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a  property  which  had  been  too  impru¬ 
dently  granted  him  by  that  weak  prince.  It  was 
.found  covered  with  fuch  large  and  hard  trees, 
that,  uncommon  refolution  and  patience  were  re¬ 
quired  to  fell  them  and  root  them  up.  The 
ground  was  foon  cleared  of  this  incupnbrance,  or 
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ftripped  of  this  ornament :  for  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  nature  does  not  decorate  her  own  work  better 
than  man,  who  alters  every  thing  for  himfelf 
alone.  Some  patriots,  tired  of  feeing  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  fpilt,  went  and  peopled  this 
foreign  land.  While  the  other  colonies  were  ra¬ 
ther  ravaged  than  cultivated  by  thofe  vagabonds 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  country 
by  poverty  or  licentioufnefs,  Barbadoes  daily  re¬ 
ceived  new  inhabitants,  who  brought  along  with 
them  not  only  their  (lock  of  money,  but  a  turn 
for  labour,  courage,  activity,  and  ambitions 
thofe  vices  and  virtues  which  are  the  effect  of 
civil  wars. 

By  thefe  means,  an  ifland,  which  is  no  more 
than  feven  leagues  in  length,  from  two  to  five  in 
breadth,  and  eighteen  in  circumference,  attained, 
in  lefs  than  forty  years,  to  a  population  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls;  and  to  a  trade 
that  employed  four  hundred  fhips  of  150  tons 
burthen  each.  Never  had  the  earth  beheld  fuch 
a  number  of  planters  collected  in  fo  fmall  a  coni- 
pafs,  or  fo  many  rich  productions  raifed  in  fo 
fhort  a  time.  The  labours,  directed  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  were  performed  by  (laves  purchafed  m 
Africa,  or  even  (lolen  in  America.  This  new 
fpecies  of  barbarity  was  but  a  ruinous  kind  of  prop 
for  a  new  edifice,  and  very  nearly  occafioned  the 
fubverfion  of  it. 

'  Some  Englifhmen,  who  had  landed  on  the 
coafts  of  the  continent  to  get  (laves,  were  difco- 
vered  by  the  Caribs,  who  were  the  objeCts  of  their 
fearch.  Thefe  favages  fell  upon  them,  and  put 
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them  all  to  death  or  to  flight.  A  young  man,  B  K 
who  had  been  long  purfued,  ran  into  a  wood  j  s — v~* 
where  an  Indian  woman  meeting  him,  faved  his 
life,  concealed  and  fed  him,  and  fome  time  after 
conduced  him  to  the  fea-fide.  His  companions 
were  lying  at  anchor  there,  waiting  for  the  men 
they  miffed,  and  lent  the  boat  to  fetch  him.  His 
deliverer  infilled  on  following  him  on  board  the 
fhip.  They  were  no  fooner  landed  at  Barbadoes, 
but  the  monfter  fold  her  who  had  faved  his  life, 
and  had  bellowed  her  heart  as  well  as  her  perfon 
upon  him.  To  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation,  one  of  their  poets  has  recorded  this 
fhocking  inllance  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  to  be 
abhorred  by  pollerity  :  It  has  been  told  in  feveral 
languages,  and  held  out  to  the  deteftation  of  all 
foreign  nations. 

The  Indians,  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  revenge  themfelves,  imparted  their 
refentment  to  the  Negroes,  who  had  flronger 
motives,  if  poflible,  for  hating  the  Englilh.  The 
flaves  unanimoufly  vowed  the  death  of  their  ty¬ 
rants.  This  confpiracy  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
fecrecy,  that,  the  day  before  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  the  colony  had  not  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  it.  But,  as  if  generofity  was 
always  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  wretched,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  plot  informed  his  mailer  of  it. 

Letters  were  immediately  difpatched  to  all  the 
plantations,  and  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  im* 
pending  dellru&ion.  The  following  night  the 
flaves  were  feized  in  their  huts*  the  moft  guilty 
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were  executed  at  break  of  day;  and  this  a <ft  of-  fe- 
verity  reduced  the  reft  to  obedience. 

They  have  never  revolted  fince,  and  yet  the 
colony  hath  declined  confiderably  from  it’s  former 
prosperity.  It  dill  reckons  ten  thou land  white 
people,  and  fifty  tho-u  land  Negroes;  but  the  crops 
are  not  anfiwe  table  to  the  population.  In  ther 
mo  ft  favourable  feafons,  they  do  not  amount  to^ 
more  than  twenty  millions  weight  of  fugar,  and 
are  very  often  below  ten  millions;  and  yet 
to  obtain  this  trifling  produce*  expences  are  re¬ 
quired  much  more  confiderable  than  were  neceN 
iary  for  double  the  produce  in  the  beginning. 

The  foil  of  the  colony,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
rock  of  calcareous  ftone,  covered  with  very  little 
earth,  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  is  neceftary  to 
make  a  deep  opening  in  it  every  year,  and  to  fill 
up  with  manure  the  holes  which  have  been  made. 
The  moft  ordinary  of  thefe  manures  is  the  Varec, 
a  fea-weed  which  is  periodically  throw’n  upon 
the  coaft  by  the  fea-tide.  The  fugar-canes  are 
planted  in  this  fea-weed.  The  natural  foil  is  of 
Jittie  more  ufe  in  the  growth  of  them,  than  the 
chefts  in  which  the  orange  trees  are  put  in  Europe. 

The  fugar  which  is  produced  by  thefe  cultures* 
hath  generally  fo  little  confidence,  that  it  cannot 
be  exported  in  it’s  raw  date,  but  mud  previoufly 
be  earthed ;  a  method  which  is  not  followed  in 
the  other  Engliih  fettlements,  although  it  be  not 
prohibited  there,  as  feveral  writers  have  advanced. 
One  great  proof  of  it’s  bad  quality  is,  that  it 
is  fooner  reduced  to  melaftes  than  any  where 
•dfe.  The  droughts*  which  are  fo  frequent  at 
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Barbadoes  fince  the  country  hath  been  entirely 
laid  open,  ferve  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  which  was  formerly 
in  fo  flourifhing  a  (late. 

Accordingly,  though  the  taxes  do  not 
amount  annually  to  more  than  136,291  liyr.es  *, 
paid  by  a  trifling  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes 
and  by  fome  other  impofts,  the  colonifts  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  (late  of  mediocrity  which  approaches 
to  indigence.  This  fituation  presents  them  from 
leaving  the  care  of  their  plantations  to  agents,  in 
o^der  to  go  and  inhabit  milder  climates.  It  even 
renders  them  inhuman  towards  their  Haves,  whom 
they  treat  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  unknow  n  in 
the  other  colonies. 

Barbadoes  was  very  lately  the  only  trading 
pofieflion  belonging  to  the  Engliih  in  the  Wind¬ 
ward  I  (lands.  The  fhips  coming  from  Africa 
ufed  generally  to  put  in  there.  They  delivered 
their  whole  cargo  to  one  Tingle  purchafer,  and  at 
a  fettled  price,  without  diftindlion  of  either  age 
or  fex  in  the  bargain.  Thefe  Negroes,  thus 
bought  in  the  wholefale  way  by  the  merchants, 
were  fold  in  retail  in  the  ifland  itfelf,  or  in  trie 
other  Engliih  fettlements,  and  the  refufe  of  them 
was  either  clandeflinely  or  openly  introduced  in 
the  colonies  of  the  other  nations.  This  great 
trade  hath  confiderably  decreafed.  Hence  moil 
of  the  other  Britilh  iflands  have  chofen  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  Haves  diredtly  from  Guinea,  and  ha\  e 
fubmitted  to  the  eftablilhed  cuftom  of  paying  for 
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them  with  bills  of  exchange  at  ninety  days  fight. 
This  credit,  which  was  infufiicient,  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  a  twelvemonth,  and  it  hateh 
frequently  been  necefifary  to  prolong  it  even  be^ 
yond  that  term.  >  r  - 

Before  this  revolution,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpecie  was  in  circulation  at  Barbadoes. 
The  little  coin  which  is  at  prefent  ftill  found 
there,  is  Spanifli ;  it  is  confidered  as  merchandize, 
and  is  only  taken  by  weight.  The  navy  which 
is  appropriated  to  this  fettlement  confifts*  of  a  few 
veffeis,  which  are  neceffary  for  it's  feveral  cor- 
refpondences,  and  of  about  forty  Hoops,  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fishery  of  the  fiying-fifh. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  even,  and  every  where 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  except  in  a  very  fmall 
number  of  hollow  ways.  It  is  only  at  the  center 
that  the  territory  rifes  imperceptibly,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  mountain,  covered  up  to  it’s  fummit 
with  plantations  equally  convenient  and  agree¬ 
able,  becaufe  they  were  all  efiablifhed  in  times 
of  great  opulence.  The  ifiand  is  not  watered 
with  rivers,  but  fprings  of  water  fit  for  drinking 
are  rather  common  in  it  and  it  is  interfered 
from  one  end  to  another  by  very  fine  roads. 
Thefe  all  terminate  at  Bridge-townj  a  town  badly 
iituated  but  well  built,  where  the  commodities 
deflined  for  exportation  are  embarked,  although 
it  be  only  a  road  open  to  feveral  winds. 

The  colony,  divided  into  eleven  parifhes,  doth 
not  afford  one  pofi  where  an  enemy  once  landed 
could  be  Hopped ;  and  the  landing,  which  is  not 
poffible  in  feveral  parts  of  the  coaft,  is  very  prac¬ 
ticable 
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ticable  in  others,  notwithftanding  the  redoubts  xiv, 
and  batteries  planted  to  prevent  it.  Military  men  ' 

think,  that  the  fureft  way  of  fucceeding  in  an  at¬ 
tack,  would  be  to  make  it  between  the  capital 
and  the  town  of  Hole-town. 

‘  This  enterprize  would  require  more  confider- 
able  forces  than  might  be  imagined,  confidering 
that  Barbadoes  hath  no  regular  troops.  It  is 
filled  with  planters  of  fmall  ftature,  brave  and 
a&ive,  accuftomed  to  military  exercifes,  and 
who  probably  would  make  fcarce  lefs  refiftance 
than  a  mercenary  army.  The  armament  deftin- 
ed  for  this  conqueft  Ihould  be  difpatched  from 
Europe;  if  it  were  formed  at  Martinico,  or  at 
any  other  fettlement  fituated  to  leeward,  the 
Englifh  fquadrons  which  would  be  in  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes,  might  block  up  the  port  where  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  preparing,  or  might  arrive  at  Barba¬ 
does  time  enough  to  difturb  the  operations  of  the 

befiegers. 

This  ifland  is  to  the  windward  of  all  the  others, 
and  yet  no  great  advantage  can  be  reaped  from  it  s 
pofition,  confidered  in  a  military  light.  It  hath 
only  fuch  harbours  as  are  fit  to  receive  veffels 
that  come  to  trade  there ;  and  though  it  be  lefs 
expofed  to  ftorms  and  to  hurricanes  than  the 
neighbouring  latitudes,  it  doth  not  offer  at  any 
time  a  fecure  afylum  to  men  of  war,  and  ft  ill  lefs 
during  the  laft  fix  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
fea  is  more  tempeftuous.  The  mother-country 
hath  therefore  formed  no  naval  eftablilhment  upon 
it.  The  national  fquadrons  are  never  ftationed 
there;  and  if  any  of  them  fometimes  appear,  it 
is  only  for  a  little  while.  Thus  it  was,  that,  in 
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1761  and  in  1762,  during  the  fine  weather,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  fleers 
deftined  for  the  conqueflof  Marxinico  and  of  the 
Flavannah  vycre  a.flembled  there. 

Antigua,  which  hath  a  circular  form,  and  is 
about  twenty  miles  long,  was  found  totally  uninha¬ 
bited  by  thofe  few  Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in 
1628,  upon  being  driven  from  St.  Chriftopher’s  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  want  of  fprings,  which  doubt- 
lefs  was  the  reafon  why  no  favages  had  fettled 
there,  induced  thefe  fugitives  to  return,  as  foon  as 
they  could  regain  their  former  habitations.  Some 
Englifhmen,  more  enterpriflng  than  either  the 
French  or  the  Caribs,  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  fliould  overcome  this  great  obftacle,  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  r(ainrwater  in  ciflerns  3  and  they  there¬ 
fore  fettled  there.  The  year  in  which  this  fettle- 
ment  was  begun  is  not  txa&ly  know’n  3  but  it 
appears  that  in  January  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  families  on  the  ifland. 

The  number  was  not  much  increafed,  when 
Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom  King  Charles  II.  had 
granted  the  property  of  Antigua,  fent  over  a  con- 
flderable  number  of  inhabitants  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence  in  1 666.  It  is  probable  they  would  never 
have  enriched  themfelves  by  the  culture  of  to¬ 
bacco,  indigo,  and  ginger,  the  only  commodi¬ 
ties  they  dealt  in,  had  not  colonel  Codrington 
introduced  into  the  ifland,  which  was  then 
reflated  to  the  dominion  of  the  ftate,  a  fource  of 
wealth,  in  the  year  1680,  by  the  culture  of  fugar. 
•This  being  at  firfb  black,  harfli,  and  coarfe,  was 
rejected  in  England,  and  could  only  be  difpofed 
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of  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Hans  towns,  where  it  B  K 
fold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  By  the  molt  aiiiduous  labour,  art  goi. 
the  better  of  nature,  and  brought'this  fugar  to  as 
great  a  perfection,  and  to  fell  for  as  high  a  price, 
as  any  other. 

Every  one  was  then  defirous  of  extending  this 
culture.  In  1741,,  it  employed  three  thoufand 
five,  hundred  and  thirty-eight  white  men,  and 
twenty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
Negroes.  Since  that  period,  the  number  of  free 
men  hath  been  much  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the 
flaves  is  confiderably  increafed.  Their  united  la¬ 
bours  produce  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  weight 
of  raw  fugar,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
rum.  This  income  is  confiderably  lefs  in  thofe 
feafons,  which  occur  too  frequently,  when  the  co¬ 
lony  is  afRicTed  with  drought ;  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  very  much  indebted. 

All  the  tribunals  are  eftablifhed  at  St.  John’s, 
fituated  to  the  Weft  of  the  Hand.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  trade  hath  been  likewife  concentrated 
in  that  town.  Unfortunately,  it’s  port  is  clofed 
up  by  a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  no  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water.  If  the  depth  of  water  fhould 
ftill  decreafe,  the  navigators  will  take  in  their 
cargoes  to  the  North  of  the  colony,  in  the  road 
of  "Parham,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the 
one  they  now  frequent,  but  which  is  infinitely 
lefs  convenient  for  the  collecting  of  tne  commo¬ 
dities. 

Motives  of  great  importance  Ihould  excite 
pngland  to  preyent,  by  all  pofiible  means,  the 
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c  decline  of  fo  valuable  a  fettlement.  It  is  the 
j  only  bulwark  of  the  numerous  and  fmall  iflands 
which  that  country  pofTeffes  in  thefe  latitudes. 
They  all  depend  upon  Antigua,  and  upon  the 
Englifh  Havre,  an  excellent  port,  where  the  na¬ 
val  forces  defigned  for  their  protection,  anchor* 
and  where  the  fquadrons  find  collected  in  arfe- 
nals,  and  in  well-docked  magazines,  the  articles 
necefiary  to  carry  on  their  operations.  The 
maintenance  of  the  fmall  fortifications  which  fur- 
round  the  two  principal  harbours  ;  part  of  the  pay 
of  fix  hundred  men,  intruded  with  their  defence; 
the  cods  occafioned  by  the  artillery;  all  thefe 
expences  are  defrayed  by  the  colony,  and  abforb 
two-thirds  of  the  272,582  livres  *  which  it  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  require  annually  from  it’s  inhabitants. 

This  is  too  great  a  burthen.  In  order  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  weight  of  it,  the  affembly  of  the  ifland 
thought  of  laying  a  tax  upon  thofe  proprietors 
who  fhould  refide  in  Europe:  but  the  mother- 
country  annulled  a  regulation  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  individuals. 
The  colony  then  ordered,  that  the  planters 
Ihould  for  the  future  have  only  one  white  man, 
or  two  white  women,  to  every  fet  of  thirty  Ne¬ 
groes.  This  law,  which  was  adopted  by  feveral 
other  iflands,  is  not  much  attended  to,  becaufe 
it  is  lefs  expenfive  to  tranfgrels  it,  than  to  main¬ 
tain  free  men,  whofe  attendance  cannot  be  com¬ 
pelled.  The  penalties,  therefore,  which  are  re¬ 
gulated  for  punifhing  the  tranfgrefiion  of  this 
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law,  are  become  one  of  the  greateft  refources  of  B  X1V_ 14 
the  public  treafury  of  that  fettlement. 

It’s  legillative  body  hath  fometimes  difplayed 
a  remarkable  lhare  of  courage.  The  Englilh 
iilands  have  no  coin  which  belongs  properly  to 
themfelves :  that  which  is  circulated  there,  is  all 
foreign.  The  mother-country  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  fettle  the  value  of  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  This  arrangement  was  judged  to 
be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  colony,  who 
themfelves  fettled  it  upon  a  higher  footing.  It 
was  natural  to  imagine  that  parliament  would  an¬ 
nul  an  aft  fo  repugnant  to  their  authority.  The 
lawyers  agreed,  if  that  event  Ihould  take  place, 
never  to  lend  their  afiiftance  to  any  of  thofe  who 
ihould  have  refufed  to  accept  the  coin  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  affembly. 

Another  occurrence  exhibited  in  a  ftill  ftronger 
light  the  kind  of  fpirit  which  prevailed  at  An¬ 
tigua.  The  governor,  colonel  Park,  fetting 
equally  at  defiance  the  laws  of  morality  and 
decency,  was  unreltrained  and  intemperate  in 
all  his  proceedings.  The  colony  demanded, 
and  obtained,  his  recal.  As  he  did  not  feem 
difpofed  to  depart,  feveral  of  the  mod  consider¬ 
able  inhabitants  went  to  expoftulate  with  him,  in 
the  ftrongelt  terms,  upon  this  kind  of  difobe- 
dience.  They  were  repulled  with  brutality  by 
his  guards.  The  people  took  up  arms,  and  the 
tyrant  was  attacked  in  his  own  houfe,  and  maf- 
facred.  His  body  was  then  throw’n  naked  into 
the  Itreet,  and  mutilated  by  thofe  whofe  bed  he 
had  difhonoured.  The  mother-country,  more 
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moved  by  the  facred  rights  of  nature  than  jealous 
of  her  own  authority,  overlooked  an  act  which 
her  vigilance  ought  to  have  prevented,  but  which 
file  was  too  equitable  to  revenge.  It  is  only  the 
part  of  tyranny  to  excite  a  rebellion,  and  then  to 
quench  it  in  the  blood  of  the  opprefTed.  Machja- 
velifm,  which  teaches  princes  the  art  of  being 
feared  and  detcfled,  di-reds  them  to  hide  the  vic¬ 
tims  whole  Cries  grow  importunate.  Humanity 
prefcribes  to  kings,  juftice  in  legiflation,  mild- 
nefs  in  government,  lenity  to  prevent  irifurrec- 
tions,  and  mercy  to  pardon  them.  Religion  en¬ 
joins  obedience  to  the  people  j  but  God,  above 
all  things,  requires  equity  in  princes.  If  they 
violate,  it,  innumerable  witnelfes  will  rife  up 
againd  a  fingle  man  at  the  final  judgment. 

The  council  of  Antigua  doth  not  extend  it’s 
jurifdidion  over  the  neighbouring  iflands,  which 
have  all  their  particular  affemblies :  but  'the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Antigua  is  alfo  governor  of  the  other 
iflands,  except  Barbadoes,  which,  on  account  of 
it’s  pofition  and  importance,  hath  deferved  parti¬ 
cular  diAindion.  This  governor-general  mud 
pay  an  annual  vifit  to  the  places  under  his  autho¬ 
rity  -9  and  he  ufually  begins  his  tour  by  Mont- 
ferrat. 

This  ifland/  difcovered  in  1493  by  Columbus, 
and  occupied  in  1632  by  the  Englifh,  is  only 
eight  or  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  The  fa- 
-vages,  who  lived  peaceably  in  it,  were  expelled, 
according  to  cuftom,  by  the  ufurpers.  This  ad 
of  injuftice  was  not  at  Arft  followed  with  any  very 
fortunate  circumftances.  The  progrefs  of  the 
"5  new 
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new  fettlement  was  for  a  long  time  10  (low*  that  xlv. 
fix  and  fifty  years  afrer  ids  foundation  it  fcarce  S—S' — t 
contained  feven  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  that  the  po¬ 
pulation,  both  in  white  men  and  Negroes,  be¬ 
came  as  numerous  as  it  could  be  in  lb  confined 
a  pofieffion.  Sugar  canes  were  then  fubdituted 
to  commodities  of  little  value,  which  had  occa- 
fioned  their  planters  to  languifh  in  a  Hate  of  mi- 
fery.  War  and  the  elements  overthrew,  at  fe- 
veral  intervals,  the  bed-founded  expectations, 
and  obliged  the  colonifts  to  contrad  debts  which 
are  not  yet  paid  off.  At  the  prefent  period,  the 
a&ivity  of  a  thoufand  free  perfons,  and  the  la¬ 
bours  of  eight  thoufand  flaves,  produce  five  or 
fix  millions  weight  of  raw  fu gar,  upon  plains  of 
little  extent,  or  in  vallies  which  are  fertilized  by 
the  waters  falling  from  the  mountains.  One  of 
the  difadvantages  of  this  ifland,  the  public  ex- 
pences  of  which  do  not  exceed  annually  49,887 
livres  *,  is,  that  it  has  not  one  fingle  harbour 
where  the  lading  and  unlading  can  eafily  be  made. 

The  (hips  would  even  be  in  danger  upon  thefes 
coads,  if  the  mailers  did  not  take  care,  when 
they  fee  a  dorm  approaching,  to  put  out  to  fea, 
or  to  take  fhelter  in  fome  neighbouring  harbour. 

Nevis  is  expofed  to  the  fame  inconvenience. 

The  mod  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Ancient 
Englidi  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1628.  It  is  pro-  and  prefent 

1  •  1  •  ftate  of  the 

perly  nothing  more  than  a  very  high  mountain,  ifland  of 
of  an  eafy  afeent,  and  crowned  with  tall  trees.  Nevi3> 
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The  plantations  lie  all  round  j  and,  beginning  at 
the  fea-fide,  are  continued  almoft  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  5  but  the  higher  they  fland  the  lefs 
fertile  they  are,  becaufe  the  foil  grows  more  ftony. 
This  ifland  is  watered  by  many  ftreams,  which 
would  be  fo  many  fources  of  plenty,  if  they  did 
not  in  ftormy  weather  fwell  into  torrents,  wafh 
away  the  lands,  and  deftroy'  the  treafures  they 
have  produced. 

The  colony  of  Nevis  was  a  model  of  virtue,  or¬ 
der,  and  piety.  T  hefe  exemplary  manners  have 
been  owen  to  the  paternal  care  of  the  firft  gover¬ 
nor.  This  incomparable  man  infpired  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  by  his  own  example,  with  a  love  of 
labour,  a  reafonable  oeconomy,  and  innocent  re¬ 
creations.  The  perfon  who  commanded,  and 
thofe  who  obeyed,  were  all  afluated  by  the  fame 
principle  of  the  ftrideft  equity. ;  So  rapid  was 
the  progrefs  of  this  fingular  fettlement,  that,  if 
we  may  credit  all  the  accounts  of  thofe  times,  it 
foon  contained  10,000  white  people,  and  20,000 
blacks.  Admitting  even  that  fuch  a  population, 
upon  a  territory  of  two  leagues  in  length,  and 
one  in  breadth,  fhould  be  exaggerated,  ftill  it 
will  fhew  the  amazing  but  infallible  effect  of  vir¬ 
tue,  in  promoting  the  profperity  of  a  well-regu¬ 
lated  fociety. 

But,  even  virtue  itfelf  will  not  fecure  either 
individuals  or  focieties  from  the  calamities  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  from  the  injuries  of  fortune.  In  1689,  a 
dreadful  mortality  fwept  away  half  this  happy  co¬ 
lony. '  It  was  ravaged  in  1706  by  a  French  fqua- 
dron,  which  carried  off  three  pr  four  thoufand 
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flaves.  The  next  year  the  ruin  of  this  ifland  was 
completed,  by  the  mod  violent  hurricane  ever  re¬ 
corded.  Since  this  feries  of  difaders,  it  has  reco¬ 
vered  a  little.  It  contains  fix  hundred  free  men 
and  five  thoufand  flaves,  the  taxes  upon  whom 
do  not  exceed  45,000  livres*,  and  who  fend  to 
England  three  or  four  millions  weight  of  raw  fu- 
gar,  the  whole  of  which  is  fhipped  under  the 
walls  of  the  agreeable  city  called  Charles-town. 
Perhaps  thofe  who  repine  mod  at  the  dedru&ion 
of  the  Americans  and  the  flavery  of  the  Africans, 
would  receive  fome  confolation  if  the  Europeans 
were  every  where  as  humane  as  the  Englifh  have 
been  in  this  ifland  of  Nevis,  and  if  all  the  iflands 
in  America  were  as  well  cultivated  in  proportion  j 
but  nature  and  fociety  afford  few  indahces  of  fuch 
miraculous  profperity. 

Saint  Christopher’s  was  the  nurfery  of  all 
the  Englifh  and  French  colonies  in  America.  Both 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  fame  day,  in  1625. 
They  fhared  the  ifland  between  them ;  figned  a 
perpetual  neutrality  ;  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagement  to  affid  each  other  againd  their  com¬ 
mon  enemy  the  Spaniard,  who  for  a  century  pafc 
had  invaded  or  didurbed  the  two  hemifpheres. 
Unfortunately,  by  an  inconfiderate  kind  of  con¬ 
vention,  hunting,  fifhing,  the  woods,  the  har¬ 
bours,  and  the  fait- pits,  had  all  been  left  in  com¬ 
mon.  This  arrangement  mixed  too  many  per- 
fons  together,  who  could  not  be  agreeable  to  each 
other,  and  jealoufy  foon  divided  thole  whom  a 
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temporary  intereft  had  united.  This  fatal  paflion 
created  daily  quarrels,  fkirmifhes,  and  dcvafta- 
tions  j  but  thefe  were  only  domeftic  animofitieS, , 
in  which  the  refpedive  governments  took  no 
part.  Concerns  of  greater  importance  having, 
in  1 666,  kindled  between  the  two  mother- 
countries  a  war,  which  continued  almoft  unin¬ 
terruptedly  during  the  remainder  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  their  fubjefts  in  St.  Chriftopher’s  fought 
with  a  degree  of  obftinacy  that  was  not  to  be 
found  elfewhere.  Sometimes  conquerors,  and 
fometimes  conquered,  they  alternately  drove  each 
other  from  their  plantations.  This  long  conteft, 
in  which  both  parties  alternately  had  the  ad- 
vantage,  was  terminated  by  the  total  expulfion  s 
of  the  French  in  1702  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  ever  returning  thither. 

This  was  no  great  facrifice  for  a  people  who 
had  never  ienouQy  attended  to  the  care  ofculti-.. 
vating  produftions  upon  their  domain.  Their, 
population  amounted  but  to  667  white  people,  of 
all  ages  and  both  fexes  5  29  free  blacks,  and  659 
Oaves.  All  their  herds  confided  only  of  265 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  1 57  horfes.  .  They 
cultivated  nothing  but  a  little  cotton  and  indigo, 
and  had  but  one  fingle  fugar  plantation. 

Though  the  Engnlh  had  for  a  long  time  made 
a  greater  advantage  of  this  iOand,  yet  they  did  not 


came,  under  immediately  reap  all  the  benefit  they  might  have 
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govemment.  done,  from  having  the  foie  poflfeflion  of  it.  This, 
conqueft  was  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  rapa¬ 
cious  governors,  who  fold  the  lands  for  their  own 
profit,  or  gave  them  away  to  their  creatures y 

though  they  could  only  warrant  the  duration  of 
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the  fale,  or  grant,  during  the  term  of  their  admi- 
niftration.  The  parliament  of  England  at  length 
remedied  this  evil,  by  ordering,  that  all  lands 
fhould  be  put  up  to  auCtion,  and  the  purchafe- 
money  paid  into  the  public  coffers.  After  this 
prudent  regulation,  the  new  plantations  were  as 
well  cultivated  as  the  old  ones. 

The  ifland,  which  is  in  general  narrow,  but 
very  unequally  fo,  may  have  an  extent  of  thirty- 
fix  leagues  fquare.  Mountains,  thick  fet  and 
barren,  though  covered  with  verdure,  and  which 
occupy  one  third  of  the  territory,  interfed  it  al- 
moft  throughout  it’s  whole  length.  From  the  foot 
of  thefe  mountains  iffue  an  infinite  number  of 
fprings,  which,  unfortunately,  are  for  the  mod 
part  dried  up  in  the  dry  feafons.  Scattered  over 
the  plain  we  meet  with  a  number  of  agreeable* 
neat,  and  convenient  habitations,  which  are  or¬ 
namented  with  avenues,  fountains,  and  groves. 
The  tade  for  rural  life,  which  the  Englifh  have 
retained  more  than  any  other  civilized  nation  in 
Europe,  prevails  in  the  higheft  degree  at  Sr* 
Chridopher’s.  They  never  had  the  lead  occafion 
to  form  themfelves  into  fmall  focieties,  in  order  to 
pafs  away  the  time  $  and  if  the  French  had  not 
left  there  a  fmall  town,  where  their  manners  are 
preferved,  they  would  dill  be  unacquainted  with 
that  kind  of  facial  life,  which  is  productive  of 
more  altercations  than  pleafures  j  which  is  kept 
Up  by  gallantry,  and  terminates  in  debauchery ; 
Which  begins  with  convivial  joys,  and  ends  in  the 
quarrels  of  gaming.  Indead  of  this  image  of 
union,  which  is  in  faCt  only  a  beginning  of  dif- 
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cord,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  proprietors,  whc* 
are  almoft  all  of  them  fettled  in  Europe,  the 
number  of  which  amounts  to  eighteen  hundred, 
live  upon  the  plantations;  from  whence  they 
gather  by  the  labour  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  thoufand  (laves,  eighteen  millions  weight  of 
raw  fugar,  which  is  the  fineft  in  the  New  World. 
This  produce  enables  the  colony  to  provide  with 
eafe  for  the  public  expences,  which  do  not  an¬ 
nually  exceed  68,145  livres  10  fols*. 

It  was  at  St.  Chriftopher’s,  that  in  1756  was 
exhibited  a  lcene  worthy  of  being  recounted. 

A  Negroe  had,  from  his  childhood,  partook 
of  the  amufements  of  his  young  matter.  This  fa¬ 
miliarity,  which  is  commonly  fo  dangerous,  ex¬ 
tended  the  ideas  of  the  Have,  without  altering 
his  character.  Quazy  foon  deferved  to  be  chofen 
overfeer  over  the  labours,  and  over  the  planta¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  difplayed  in  that  important  poll 
an  uncommon  fhare  of  underftanding,  and  an  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal.  His  conduct  and  his  talents  in- 
creafed  his  favour,  which  appeared  to  be  unalter¬ 
ably  fixed,  when  this  director,  hitherto  fo  much 
beloved  and  fo  much  diftinguilhed,  was  fufpedted 
of  having  infringed  the  ettablilhed  laws  of  the 
police,  and  publicly  threatened  with  an  humi¬ 
liating  punifhment. 

A  slave  who  hath  for  a  long  time  efcapec 
chaftifement,  indidted  too  readily  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  upon  his  equals,  is  infinitely  jealous  o 
that  dittindtion.  Quazy,  who  dreaded  fham< 
more  than  the  grave,  and  who  did  not  flatte 
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himfelf  with  being  able  to  avert  the  fentence  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  him  by  his  intreaties,  went  out 
in  the  midft  of  the  night,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
powerful  mediation.  His  mailer  unfortunately 
perceived  him,  and  attempted  to  flop  him.  They 
grappled  with  each  other  ;  and  thefe  two  dex¬ 
terous  and  vigorous  champions  wreitled  for  fome 
time  with  varied  fuccefs.  At  length  the  Have 
threw  down  his  inflexible  mailer,  and  kept  him 
in  that  difagreeable  fituation  ;  when,  putting  a 
dao-o-er  to  his  breail,  he  addreffed  him  in  the 
following  terms  : 

«  Master,  I  have  been  brought  up  with  you. 
e(  Your  pleafures  have  been  mine.  My  heart 
<c  hath  never  know’n  any  other  interefls  than 
"  your’s.  I  am  innocent  of  the  trifling  offence 
“  of  which  I  am  accufed ;  but  had  I  even  been 
“  guilty  of  it,  you  ought  to  have  forgiven  me. 
“  All  my  fenfes  are  rouzed  with  indignation  at 
“  the  recolledlion  of  the  affront  which  you  are 
«  preparing  for  me ;  and  thus  it  is  that  I  will 
«  avoid  it.”  On  faying  thefe  words,  he  cut  his 
own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,,  without  curiing 
the  tyrant,  whom  he  covered  with  his  blood. 

In  the  fame  illand,  love  and  friendfhip  have 
been  iignalized  by  a  tragic  event,  wnich  hath 
never  been  paralleled  either  in  fable  or  in  hiflory,, 

Two  Negroes,  both  young,  handfome,  robuft, 
courageous,  and  born  with  a  foul  of  an  uncommon 
cafl,  had  been  fond  of  each  other  from  their  in¬ 
fancy.  Partners  in  the  fame  labours,  they  were 
united  by  their  fufferings ;  which,  in  feeling  minds, 
form  a  flronger  attachment  than  pleafures.  If 
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B  o^o  k  tjyey  were  not  happy,  they  comforted  each  other 

Wv— ^  at  leaft  in  their  mifery.  Love,  which  generally  ob* 
literates  the  remembrance  of  all  misfortunes,  ferved 
only  to  make  their’s  complete,  A  Negro  girl,  who 
waslikewife  a  Have,  and  whofe  eyes  fparkled,  no 
doubt,  with  greater  vivacity  and  fire  from  the 
contrail  of  her  dark  complexion,  excited  an  equal 
flame  in  the  hearts  ofthefe  two  friends.  The  girl, 
who  was  more  capable  of  infpiring  than  of  feeling 
a  ftrong  paflion,  would  readily  have  accepted  ei¬ 
ther;  but  neither  of  them  would  deprive  his 
friend  of  her,  or  yield  her  up  to  him.  Time 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  torments  they  fuffered, 
without  affedting  their  friendlhip  or  their  love. 
Oftentimes  did  tears  of  anguilh-  ftream  from  their 
eyes,  in  the  midft  of  the  demonftrations  of  friend- 
fhip  they  gave  each  other,  at  the  fight  of  the  too 
beloved  objedt  that  threw  them  into  defpair. 
They  fometimes  fwore  that  they  would  love  her 
no  more,  and  that  they  would  rather  part  with 
life  than  forfeit  their  friendfhip.  The  whole 
plantation  was  moved  at  the  fight  of  thefe  con-? 
flidts.  The  love  of  the  two  friends  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Negro  girl  was  the  topic  of  every  con¬ 
vention  ♦ 

One  day  they  followed  her  into  a  wood;  there, 
each  embraced  her,  clafped  her  a  thoufand  times 
to  his  heart,  fwore  all  the  oaths  of  attachment,  and 
called  her  every  tender  name  that  love  could  fug- 
geft ;  when,  fuddeply,  without  fpeaking  or  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other,  they  both  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  breaft.  She  expired,  and  they  mingled 
their  tears  and  groans  with  her  laft  breath.  They 
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roared  aloud,  and  made  the  wood  refound  with  B  xiv.  5 
their  violent  outcries.  A  Have  came  running  to  ^ ' 
their  adiftance,  and  law  them  at  a  diftance,  ftiflmg 
the  viftim  of  their  extraordinary  paflion  with  tneir 
kiffes.  He  called  out  to  fome  others,  who  foon 
came  up,  and  found  thefe  two  friends  embracing 
each  other  upon  the  body  of  this  unhappy  girl, 
and  bathed  in  her  blood  ;  while  they  themfelves 
were  expiring  in  the  ftreams  that  flowed  from  their 

own  wounds. 

These  lovers  and  thefe  friends  were  Haves.  Is 
it  in  fo  degrading  a  ftation,  that  we  fee  fuch 
a&ions  as  mu  ft  aftonifh  the  whole  world?  If 
there  can  be  a  man  who  is  not  ftruck  with  horror 
and  companion  at  the  greatnefs  of  this  ferocious 
love,  nature  mu  ft  have  formed  him,  not  for  the 
Havery  of  the  Negroes,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
their  matters.  Such  a  man  mu  ft  have  lived  with¬ 
out  commiferating  others,  and  will  die  without 
comfort ;  he  muft  never  have  Hied  a  tear,  and 

none  will  ever  be  Hied  for  him. 

Barbuda,  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  Co-  Partkuia. 

drington  family,  and  the  circumference  or.  winch  cerningB*r 

is  fix  or  feven  leagues,  hath  dangerous  coafts.  bucU 

This  is  perhaps  the  moft  even  of  all  the  Ameri- 

can  iflands.  The  trees  which  cover  it  are  weak, 

and  not  very  high,  becaufe  there  are  never  more 

than  fix  or , feven  inches  of  earth  upon  a  layer  of 

lime-ftone.  Nature  hath  placed  great  plenty  ot 

turtles  here;  and  caprice  hath  occaltoned  the 

fending  thither  of  deer,  and  feveral  kinds  or  game ; 

chance  hath  filled  the  woods  with  pintados,  and 

Other  fowls,  cfcaped  from  the  veflels  after  fome 

^  Hiipwrcck. 
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Hiipwreck.  Upon  this  foil  are  fed  oxen,  horfes** 
and  mules,  for  the  labours  of  the  neighbouring 
fettlements.  No  other  culture  is  know’n  there, 
except  that  of  the  kind  of  corn  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  feeding  of  the  numerous  herds, 

in  thofe  feafons  when  the  pafture  fails.  It’s 
population  is  reduced  to  three  hundred  and 

fifty  Haves,  and  to  the  fmall  number  of  free 
men  who  are  appointed  to  overlook  them.  This 
private  property  pays  no  tribute  to  the  nation, 
though  it  be  fubjedt  to  the  tribunals  of  Antigua. 
The  air  here  is  very  pure,  and  very  wholefome. 
Formerly,  the  ficldy  people  of  the  other  Englifh 
jflands  .went  to  breathe  it,  in  order  to  Hop  the 
progrefs  of  their  difeafes,  or  to  recover  their 
llrength.  This  cuftom  hath  ceafed,  fince  fome 
of  them  have  indulged  themfelves  in  parties  of  de- 
ftrudive  chace. 

Must  men  then  be  fuffered  to  perifh,  in  order 
that  animals  fhould  be  preferved !  How  is  it 
poHible  that  fo  atrocious  a  cuHom,  which  draws 
down  the  imprecation  of  almoft  all  Europe  upon 
the  fovereigns,  and  upon  the  lords  of  our  coun¬ 
tries,  fhould  be  fuffered,  and  fnould  even  be 
efcablifhed  beyond  the  feas  ?  I  have  aHced  this 
queflion,  and  I  have  been  anfwered,  that  the 
jHand  belonged  to  the  Codringtons  $  and  that 
they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  their  property  at 
their  pleafure.  I  now  afk,  whether  this  right  of 
property,  which  is  undoubtedly  facred,  hath  not 
it’s  limits  ?  Whether  this  right,  in  a  variety  of 
circumdances,  be  not  facrificed  to  public  good  ? 
Whether  the  man  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  can  refufe  water  to  him  who  is  dying  with 

z  third  ? 
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thirfl  ?  Whether  any  of  the  Codrington  family  B  K 
would  partake  of  one  of  thofe  precious  pintados,  «. — * — f 
that  had  colt  his  countryman  or  his  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  his  life  l  Whether  the  man  who  Ihould  be 
convicted  of  having  fufFered  a  fick  perfon  to  die 
at  his  door,  would  be  fufficiently  punifhed  by 
the  general  execration  ?  And  whether  he  would 
not  deferve  to  be  dragged  before  the  tribunals 
of  j uftice  as  an  afiafiin  ?  PofielTor  of  Barbuda, 
thou  art  the  afifaflin  of  all  thofe  whom  thou  doll 
deprive  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  which  would 
have  preferved  them ;  and  if  this  circumftance 
Ihould  not  drive  thee  to  defpair  upon  thy  death¬ 
bed,  it  is  becaufe  thine  heart  will  bid  defiance 
to  the  Divine  juftice  1  Haften,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
call  that  Ihamelefs  reprefentative,  who,  in  his 
concern  for  a  leraglio  of  IMulattoe  women,  in 
whom,  it  is  faid,  all  his  delights  are  centered, 
rigoroufly  purfues  the  execution  of  your  barbarous 
prohibition. 

Anguilla  is  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  length,  TterfjgJ 
and  is  very  unequal  in  it’s  breadth,  which  never  is^ery^ 
exceeds  two  leagues.  Neither  mountains,  nor  and  it’s  fate 
woods,  nor  rivers,  are  found  upon  it,  and  it  s  foil  dunged, 
is  nothing  more  than  chalk. 

Some  wandering  Englifhmen  fettled  upon  this 
porous  and  friable  rock  towards  the  year  1650. 

After  an  obftinate  labour,  they  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  this  kind  of  turf  a  little 
cotton,  a  Itnall  quantity  of  millet-feed,  and  lome 
potatoes.  Six  veins  of  vegetating  earth,  wnich 
were  in  procefs  of  time  difcovered,  received  fugar 

canes*  whiph,  iq  the  be$  harveft,  yield  no  more 

than 
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Tortola  is 
the  only 
one  of 
the  Virgin 
Iflands 
which  the 
Engliflihave 
cultivated. 
The  govern¬ 
ment  cen» 
Alicd, 


than  -fifty  thoufand  weight  of  fugar,  and  forties 
times  only  five  or  fix  thoufand.  Whatever  eife 
comes  out  of  the  colony  hath  been  introduced 
into  it  clandeftinely,  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Anguilla  have  formed  feveral  plant¬ 
ations. 

In  feafons  of  drought,  which  are  but  too  fre¬ 
quent,  the  ifland  hath  no  other  refource  but  in  a 
lake,  the  fait  of  which  is  fold  to  the  people  of 
New  England  $  and  in  the  fale  of  (beep  and  goats, 
which  thrive  better  in  this  dry  climate,  and  upon 
thefe  arid  plains,  than  in  the  reft  of  America. 

Anguilla  reckons  no  more  than  two' hun¬ 
dred  free  inhabitants,  and  five  hundred  Haves. 
Neverthelefs,  it  hath  an  aflembly  of  it's  own,  and 
even  a  chief,  who  is  always  chofen  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Anti¬ 
gua.  A  foreigner  who  fhouid  be  fent  to  govern 
this  feeble  fettlement,  would  infallibly  be  driven 
away  by  men  who  have  preferved  fomething  of 
the  independent  manners,  and  of  the  rather  favage 
chara&er  of  their  anceftors. 

f  The  coafl  of  this  ifland  affords  but  two  har¬ 
bours  5  and  even  in  thefe  very  fmall  veflfels  only 
can  anchor.  They  are  both  defended  by  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which,  for  half  a  century  pad, 
have  been  entirely  unfit  for  fervice. 

The  Virgin  Iflands  are  a  group  of  about  fixty 
fmall  iflands,  moft  of  them  mountainous,  dry, 
and  arid,  where  the  Spaniards  of  Porto-Rico 
were  for  a  long  time  alone  employed  in  catch¬ 
ing  turtle,  which  were  very  plenty  there.  The 
Dutch  had  juft  begun  a  fmall  fettlement  at  Tor- 
3  tola, 
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tola,  one  of  the  beft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  that  B 
which  hath  the  fafeft  harbour,  when,  in  1666, 
they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Englifh  ;  who 
foon  after  difperled  themfelves  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fmall  itlands  and  rocks.  There  they 
lived,  during  near  a  century,  like  favages,  em¬ 
ployed  folely  in  the  culture  of  cotton.  It  was  not 
•till  after  the  peace  of  1748  that  their  induftry 
was  turned  towards  fugar,  of  which  they  have 
fince  regularly  fent  to  the  mother-country  four  or 
five  millions  weight. 

Before  this  period,  there  had  not  been  any  re¬ 
gular  form  of  government,  nor  any  public  wor¬ 
ship  at  Tortola.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
been  very  recently  eftablilhed ;  and  what  perhaps 
was  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  treafury 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  going  out  of  their 
productions.  A  prudent  adminiftration  would 
have  folicited  a  bill  to  fecure  the  feveral  proper¬ 
ties,  all,  or  almoft  all,  of  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  in  an  irregular  manner ;  and  if  they  were 
juridically  attacked,  there  are  few  colonifts  whp 
might  not  be  legally  ruined. 

Here  then  is  an  inftance,  at  Tortola,  of  the 
government  being  very  eager  to  draw  money  from 
the  coLonifts,  and  caring  very  little  about  fecuring 
their  felicity,  although  it  would  have  coft  them 
only  a  little  benevolence,  without  any  kind  of  fa- 
crifice.  Is  it  poffible  to  fay  to  men  in  a  more 
impudent  manner :  <c  You  are  nothing  to  us : 
<*  you  have  only  to  continue  Hill  to  pay  us,  and 
when  you  ftiajl  no  longer  be  able  to  do  it,  you 
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B  xiv.  K  cc  may  perifh,  you  may  die  we  care  very  little 

i,  u  about  the  matter.  The  concern  we  take  in 

“  your  fate  is  in  proportion  to  the  fums  you  fup- 
cc  ply  us  with?”  Such  inhuman  fentiments  are 
never  uttered  in  any  place ;  but  fbill  this  is  the 
way  in  which  people  think  and  act  in  all  parts. 
Subjects  are  every  where  treated  as  we  do  the 
mines,  which  we  ceafe  to  attend  to  when  they  yield 
no  more  ore.  It  is  every  where  forgotten,  that, 
with  a  fmall  fhare  of  juftice  and  protection,  they 
would  become  an  inexhauftible  fund.  Empires  in 
all  parts  think  themfelves  eternal,  and  thofe  who 
govern  them  conduct  themfelves  as  if  they  had 
pot  one  day  to  laft.  The  fame  danger  that 
threatens  Tortola,  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Drfcription  This  ifland,  which  lies  to  leeward  of  the  other 
Englifti  illands,  and  which  geographers  have  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  greater  Antilles,  may  be  forty-three 
or  forty-four  leagues  in  length,  and  fixteen  or 
feventeen  in  it’s  greateft  breadth.  It  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  feveral  ridges  of  high,  craggy  moun¬ 
tains,  where  dreadful  rocks  are  heaped  one  upon 
another.  Their  barrennefs  does  not  prevent  their 
being  covered  all  qver  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  trees  of  different  kinds,  that  ftrike  their  roots 
through  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  attraft  the 
moifture  that  is  depofited  there  by  ftorms  and 
frequent  fogs.  This  perpetual  verdure,  kept  up 
and  embellifhed  by  a  multitude  of  plentiful  cas¬ 
cades,  makes  a  conftant  fpring  all  the  year  round, 
and  exhibits  the  mo  ft  enchanting  profpect  in  na¬ 
ture.  But  thefe  waters,  which  fall  from  the  bar-; 
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ten  fummits,  and  fertilize  the  plains  below,  are  ^  xiv. 
brackifh  and  unwholefome.  The  climate  is  {till  ^ 
more  dangerous.  Of  all  the  American  iflands, 

Jamaica  is  the  mod  dedru&ive.  Men  peridi 
there  very  rapidly ;  and  although  the  lands  have 
been  cleared  for  two  centuries  pad,  yet  there  are 
dill  fome  very  fruitful  didri&s,  even  near  the  ca¬ 
pital,  where  a  free  man  would  not  pafs  the  night 
unlefs  in  a  cafe  of  extreme  necefiity. 

Columbus  difcovered  this  great  ifland  in  1494* 
but  made  no  fettlement  there.  Eight  years  af-  cover  ja- 
ter,  he  was  throw’n  upon  it  by  a  dorm.  Having  fcrtle  there 
loft  his  (hips,  and  being  unable  to  get  away,  he 
implored  the  humanity  of  the  favages,  who  gave 
him  all  the  adidance  that  natural  pity  fuggeds. 

But  thefe  people,  who  cultivated  no  more  land 
than  what  was  jud  fufficient  to  fupply  their  own 
wants,  foon  grew  tired  of  fupporting  drangers, 
to  the  manifed  rifk  of  darving  themfelves,  and 
infenfihly  withdrew  from  their  neighbourhood. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  indifpofed  the 
Indians  againd  them  by  repeated  a£ts  of  violence, 
grew  outrageous,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  take 
up  arms  againd  a  humane  and  equitable  chief, 
becaufe  he  disproved  of  their  ferocity:  Co- 
lu m bus  availed  himfelf  of  one  of  thofe  natural 
phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
fometimes  find  a  refource,  which  he  may  be 
excufed  for  having  recourle  to  in  a  cafe  of  urgent 

necefiity. 

From  the  knowlege  he  bad  acquired  in  adrono- 
rny,  he  knew  there  would  foon  be  an  eclipfe  of  the 

moon.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circumdance, 

and 
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and  fummoned  all  the  Caciques  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  come  and  hear  fomething  that  nearly* 
concerned  them,  and  was  eflential  to  their  pre- 
fervation.  He  then  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  if  he  were  infpired  :  T o  punijh  you  for  the  cruelty 
with  which  you  fuffer  my  companions  and  me  to 
perijld ,  the  God  whom  1  worjloip  is  going  to  Jirike  you 
with  his  moft  terrible  judgments .  This  very  evening 
you  will  fee  the  moon  turn  red ,  then  grow  darky  and 
withhold  her  light  from  you .  This  will  be  only  a 
prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obfiinately  perfifi  in 
refufing  to  give  us  food. 

The  admiral  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  favages  were 
terrified  beyond  meafure ;  they  thought  they  were 
all  loft;  they  begged  for  mercy,  and  promifed  to 
do- any  thing  that  fhould  be  defired.  They  were 
then  told,  that  heaven,  moved  with  their  repent¬ 
ance,  was  appeafed,  and  that  nature  was  going  to 
refume  her  wonted  courfe.  From  that  moment, 
provifions  were  fent  in  from  all  quarters  *  and 
Columbus  was  never  in  want  of  any  during  the 
time  he  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego,  the  fon  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  who  fixed  the  Spaniards  at  Jamaica. 
In  1509,  he  fent  thither  feventy  robbers  from  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  John  d’Efqui- 
meb  and  others  foon  followed.  It  feemed  as  if 
they  all  went  over  to  this  peaceable  ifland,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  Hied  human  blood. 
Thofe  barbarians  never  fheathed  their  fword 
while  there  was  one  inhabitant  left  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  a  numerous,  mild,  plain,  and  hofpi- 

table 
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table!  people*  It  was  happy  for  the  eaith  that  xiv. 
thefe  murderers  were  not  to  fupply  their  place.  »- 1  _v~  ,mf 
They  had  no  inclination  to  multiply  in  an  ifland 
where  no  gold  was  to  be  found.  Their  cruelty 
did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  their  avarice ;  and 
the  earth,  which  they  had  drenched  with  blood, 
feemed  to  refufe  her  afliftance  to  fecond  the  bar¬ 
barous  efforts  they  had  made  to  fix  there.  Every  , 

fettlement  raifed  upon  the  afnes  or  the  natives 
grew  unfuccefsful,  when  labour  and  defpair  had 
completed  the  deftru£tion  of  a  few  favages  who 
had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  firft  conquefls.  That 
of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  the  only  one  that 
fupported  itfelf.  The  inhabitants  oi  that  town, 
plunged  in  idlenefs,  the  ufual  confequence  of 
tyranny  after  devaluation,  were  content  with 
living  upon  the  produce  of  fome  few  plantations, 
and  the  overplus  they,  fold  to  the  fhips  that  paffed 
by  their  coafts.  The  whole  population  of  the 
colony  centered  in  the  little  lpot  that  fed  this 
race  of  deftroyers,  confifted  of  1500  (laves,  com¬ 
manded  by  as  many  tyrants,  when  the  Englifh 
came  and  attacked  the  town,  took  it,  and  fettled 


there  in  1655. 

The  Englifh  brought  the  fatal  fources  of  dif- 
cord  along  with  them.  At  firft  the  New  colony  by  the  Eng- 
was  only  inhabited  by  three  thoufand  of  that  fana-  that  have 
tied  militia,  which  had  fought  and  conquered  ?hap 
under  the  ftandards  of  the  republican  party.  f’”;' 
Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
royalifts,  who  were  in  hopes  of  finding  reft  and 
peace  in  America,  or  comfort  after  their  defeat. 

The  divifions  which  had  prevailed  for  fo  long  a 

time. 
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time,  and  with  fo  much  violence,  between  the’ 
two  parties  in  Europe,  followed  them  beyond  the' 
Teas.  This  was  fufficient  to  have  renewed  in 
America,  the  fcenes  of  horror  and  bloodffied 
which  had  fo  often  been  adled  in  England,  had 
not  Pen  and  Venables,  the  conquerors  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  given  the  command  of  the  ifland  to  the 
moft  prudent  man  among  them,  who  happened 
to  be  the  oldeft  officer.  This  was  Dudley,  who, 
although  he  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  a 
Conquering  fellow-citizen,  had  not  yet  loft  any  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts.  Twice  did  Crom¬ 
well,  who  had  difcovered  his  fecret  fentiments* 
appoint  fome  of  his  own  party  in  his  ftead,  and 
Dudley  was  as  often  reftored  to  his  office  by  the 
death  of  his  opponents. 

The  confpiracies  that  were  forming  againft 
him  were  difcovered  and  fruftrated.  He  never 
fuffered  the  fmalleft  breach  of  difcipline  to  go 
tinpuniffied ;  and  always  kept  the  balance  even 
between  the  faclion  his  heart  detefted,  and  the 
party  he  was  attached  to.  He  excited  induftry; 
and  encouraged  it  by  his  attention,  his  advice, 
and  his  example.  Elis  authority  was  enforced  by 
his  difinterefted  behaviour.  He  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  falary,  being  con¬ 
tent  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  his  own  planta¬ 
tions.  In  private  life,  he  was  plain  and  familiar; 
in  office,  an  intrepid  warrior,  a  fteady  and  ftrift 
commander,  and  a  wife  politician.  His  manner 
of  governing  was  altogether  military,  becaufe  he 
was  obliged  to  reftrain  or  to  regulate  an  infant 
colony,  wholly  compofed  of  foldiers;  and  to  pre- 
?  *  ‘  '  v  vent 
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vent  and  repulfe  any  invafion  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  might  attempt  to  recover  what  they 
had  loft. 

But  when  Charles  II.  was  called  to  the  crown, 
by  the  nation  that  had  deprived-  his  father  of  it,  a 
form  of  civil  government  was  eftablilhed  at  Ja¬ 
maica,  modelled*  like  thofe  of  the  other  iilands, 
upon  that  of  the  mother-country.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  year  1682,  that  thb  code  of 
laws  was  draw’n  up,  which  to  this  day  prefer ves 
the  colony  in  all  it’s  vigour.  Three  of  thefe 
wife  ftatutes  merit  the  attention  of  our  political 
readers. 

The  defign  of  the  ftrft  is  to  excite  the  citizens 
to  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  prejudice 
to  their  private  fortunes)  which  might  otherwife 
divert  them  from  attending  to  it.  It  enacfts,  that 
whatever  mifchief  is  done  by  the  enemy,  fhall  be 
immediately  made  good  by  the  ftate  *  or  at  the 
expence  of  all  the  fubjedts,  if  the  money  found  in 
the  treafury  fhould  prove  infufficient. 

Another  law  concerns  the  means  of  increasing 
population.  It  enacts,  that  every  in  ip- captain 
who  brings  a  man  into  the  colony,  who  is  unable 
to  pay  for  his  paffage,  dial  I  receive  a  general 
gratuity  of  22  livres  10  fols  *.  The  parti¬ 
cular  gratuity  is  168  livres  15  fols  f  for  every 
perfon  brought  from  England  or  Scotland*  135 
livres  J  for  every  perfon  brought  from  Ireland  * 
78  livres  15  fols  §  for  every  perfon  brought  from 
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book  the  continent  of  America;  and  45  hvres  *  for 

L  ,  every  perfon  brought  from  the  other  iflands. 

The  third  law  tends  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  When  a  proprietor  of  land  is  unable 
to  pay  either  the  intereft  or  capital  of  the  money  he 
has  borrowed,  his  plantation  is  fold  at  a  price 
fixed  by  twelve  planters.  The  value  of  the 
plantation,  whatever  it  may  be,  frees  the  debtor 
entirely  from  any  further  obligation;  but  it  it 
fhould  exceed  his  debt,  the  overplus  mud  be  re¬ 
turned  to  him.  This  regulation,  though  it  may 
be  thought  partial,  yet  it  hath  the  merit  or 
abating  the  rigour  of  the  landlord’s  and  mer¬ 
chant’s  law-fuits  againft  the  planter.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  foil,  and  of  mankind  in  general. 
The  creditor  is  feldotn  a  fufferer  by  it,  becaufe 
he  is  upon  his  guard;  and  the  debtor  is  more 
obliged  to  be  vigilant  and  honeft,  if  he  means  to 
find°credit.  Confidence  then  becomes  the  bafis 
of  all  agreements;  and  confidence  is  only  to  be 
rained  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 

'  Time  hath  produced  other  regulations.  It 
was  perceived  that  the  Jews,  fettled  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  Jamaica,  made  a  jeft  of  deceiving  the 
tribunals  of  juftice.  A  magiftrate  imagined  that 
this  evil  might  arife  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
bible,  which  was  prefented  to  them,  being  in 
Ensfiilh.  It  was  determined  that  they  Ihould  take 
thefi  oath  in  future  upon  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
after  this  precaution,  perjuries  became  infinitely 
kfs  frequent. 
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13,629  livres  3  fols  4  deniers  *.  This  ftatute  was 


difpleafing  to  feveral  members  of  the  Affembly, 


who  were  inGenfed  at  the  circumftance  of  de¬ 
priving  affectionate  fathers  of  the  fatisfaction  of 
leaving  a  fortune*  purchafed  by  long  labours,  to 
their  beloved  pofterity,  becaufe  they  were  not  of 
the  fame  colour.  Dilputes  arofe,  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  took  part  in  therm  One  of  the 
moft  celebrated  orators  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  declared  openly  againft  the  Negroes.  His 
opinion  was,  that  they  were  a  fet  of  vile  beings* 
of  a  fpecies  different  from  our’s.  The  teflimony 
of  Monxefquieu,  was  the  flrongeft  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  and  he  read  with  confidence  the  ironical 
chapter  of  laws  upon  flavery.  None  of  his 


hearers  fufpeCted  the  real  views  of  fo  judicious  a 


writer,  and  his  authority  influenced  the  whole 
Britifh  fenate. 

The  whole  Britifh  fenate!  The  whole  le~ 
giflative  body,  affembled  to  difcufs  the  in- 
tereffe  of  the  nation,  and  to  determine  gravely 
upon  a  motion,  which,  from  it’s  injuftice  and  un- 
reafonablenefs,  deferved  only  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt !  And  wherefore  fhould  it  not  have  been 
determined,  that  the  Blacks  fhould  be  entirely 
difinherited  ?  If  their  colour  gave  a  fandlion  to 
deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  fathers’  for¬ 
tunes,  why  not  equally  to  deprive  them  of  the 
whole  ?  Opinions  fo  palpably  abfurd,  fhould  have 
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B  o^o  k.  |-)gen  combated  by  ridicule,  and  not  by  argu- 
ments :  and  if  even,  contrary  to  all  probability,, 
this  had  been  the  fentiment  of  Montdquieu,  of 
what  avail  would  his  authority  have  been  ?  The 
Engl iili  ill  ould  at  lead  have  made  themfelves  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  author. 

The  Bill  was  going  to  be  extended  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  when  one  man,  lefs  blinded  than  the  reft,, 
obferved,  that  it  would  be  a  horrible  piece  of 
injuftice  to  confound  the  antient  proprietors  of 
the  ifland  with  the  Africans ;  and  that,,  moreover, 
there  were  not  above  five  or  fix  families  of  the 
former  remaining. 

The  colony  had  already  acquired  feme  degree 
of  fame  before  thefe  laws  had  been  made.  Some 
adventurers,  as  well  from  hatred  and  national 
jealoufy,  as  from  a  reftlefs  difpofition  and  want  of 
fortune,  attacked  the  Spaniib  fhips.  Thefe  pirates 
were  feconded  by  Cromwell’s  foldiers,  who,  re¬ 
taining  nothing  after  his  death,  except  that  public 
averfion  which  their  former  fucceffes  had  draw'll 
upon  them,  went  into  America  in  queft  of  pro¬ 
motion,  which  they  could  never  expect  in  Europe. 
Thefe  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Englifhmen 
of  both  parties,  accuftomed  to  blood  by  the  civil 
wars  which  had  ruined  them.  Thefe  men,  eager 
for  rapine  and  carnage,  plundered  the  feas,  and 
ravaged  the  coafts  of  America.  Jamaica  was  the 
place  where  the  fpoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
always  brought  by  the  Englifn,  and  frequently 
by  foreigners.  They  found  in  this  iiland  more 
eafe,  a  better  reception,  protedtion,  and  freedom, 
than  any  v/hcrc  elfe,  whether  for  landing,  or  for 
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fpending,  as  they  chofe,  the  fpoils  arifing  from  B  ^iv  K 

their  plunder.  Here  extravagance  and  debauchery  e— - ‘ 

foon  plunged  them  again  into  indigence.  This 
only  incitement  to  their  fanguinary  induftry,  made 
them  haften  to  commit  frelh  depredations.  Thus 
the. colony  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  perpetual 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  enriched  itfelf  by  the 
vices  which  were  both  the  fource  and  the  ruin  of 
their  wealth. 

When  this  deftruXive  race  became  extinX,  by 
reafon  of  the  frequency  of  the  murders  they  com¬ 
mitted,  the  funds  they  had  left  behind,  and  which., 
indeed,  had  been  taken  from  ufurpers  fiill  more 
unjull  and  cruel  than  themfelves,  proved  a  frefh 
fource  of  opulence,  by  facilitating  the  means  of 
opening  a  ciandeftine  trade  with  the  Spanilh  fettle- 
rnents.  This  vein  of  riches,  which  had  been 
opened  about  the  year  i6j2,  gradually  increafed, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  Some  Portugueze,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions  *,  of  which  the  fovereign  had  ad>- 
canoed  two-thirds,  engaged,  in  1696,  to  furniili 
the  fubjeXs  of  the  court  of  Madrid  with  five 
thoufand  Blacks,  each  of  the  five  years  that  their 
treaty  was  to  laft.  This  Company  drew  a  great 
njany  of  thofe  flaves  from  Jamaica,  brom  that 
time  the  colomfls  had  conftant  connexions  with 
Mexico  and  Peru,  either  by  means  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  agents,  or  by  the  captains  of  their  own 
fhjps  employed  in  this  trade.  But  this  intercourfe 
^as  fomewhat  fiackened  by  the  war,  which  broke 
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book  out  on  account  of  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of 

XIV. 

Spain. 

At  the  peace,  the  Affiento  treaty  alarmed  the 
people  of  Jamaica.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
South-Sea  Company,  which  was  appointed  to 
furnifh  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  Negroes,  would 
entirely  exclude  them  from  all  accefs  to  the  gold 
mines.  All  the  efforts  they  made  to  break  this 
regulation,  could  not  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  meafures  of  the  Englifh  miniftry.  They  wifely 
forefaw  that  the  activity  of  the  Affientifts  would 
prove  a  frefh  motive  of  emulation  for  increafing 
the  contraband  trade  formerly  carried  on;  and 
thefe  views  were  found  to  be  juft. 

The  illicit  trade  of  Jamaica  was  carried  on  in 
a  very  fimple  manner.  An  Englifh  vefTel  pre-? 
tended  to  be  in  want  of  water,  wood,  or  provE 
lions ;  that  her  maft  was  broken,  or  that  fhe  had 
fprung  a  leak,  which  could  not  be  difcovered  or 
flopped  without  unloading.  The  governor  per«- 
mitted  the  fhip  to  come  into  the  harbour  to 
refir.  But,  for  form  fake,  and  to  exculpate 
himfelf  to  his  court,  he  ordered  a  feal  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  warehoufe  where  the  goods 
were  depofited  ;  while  another  door  was  left  un? 
fealed,  through  which  the  merchandize  that  was 
exchanged  in  this  trade  was  carried  in  and  out  by 
Health.’  When  the  whole  tranfa&ion  was  ended, 
the  ftranger,  who  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
requefted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  fell  as 
much  as  would  pay  his  charges;  and  it  would 
have  been  too  cruel  to  refufe  this  permiffion.  It 
was  neceflary  that  the  governor,  or  his  agents, 

might 
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might  fafely  difpofe  in  public  of  what  they  had  B  K 
previoufly  bought  in  fecret;  as  it  would  always  c — y*-— 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  what  they  fold  could  be 
no  other  than  the  goods  that  were  allowed  to  be 
bought.  In  this  manner  were  the  greated  cargoes 
difpofed  of. 

The  court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  flop  to 
thefe  practices,  by  prohibiting  the  admiffion  of  all 
foreign  fhips  into  the  Spanifh  harbours,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica 
calling  in  force  to  the  afii  dance  of  artifice,  fup- 
ported  themfelves  in  this  trade  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh  men  of  war,  by  allowing  them 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article,  to  the  fraudulent 
introdudlion  of  which  they  gave  a  fan&ion. 

To  this  open  violation  of  public  order,  fuc- 
ceeded  a  more  private  and  lefs  alarming  one.  1  he 
fhips  difpatched  from  Jamaica  repaired  to  thofe 
ports  of  the  Spanifb  coaft  which  were  lead  fre¬ 
quented;  efpecially  to  that  of  Brew,  five  miles 
from  Carthagena ;  and  to  that  of  Grout,  four 
miles  from  Porto- Bello.  A  man  who  fpoke  the 
language  of  the  country  was  immediately  put 
afhore,  to  give  notice  in  the  adjacent  country  of 
the  arrival  of  the  fhips.  The  intelligence  was 
propagated  with  amazing  fpeed  to  the  mod  di~ 
ftant  parts ;  the  merchants  hadened  to  the  place, 
and  the  trade  began ;  but  with  luch  precautions 
as  experience  had  taught  them.  The  fnip  s 
company  was  divided  into  three  parties.  While 
the  fird  was  entertaining  the  purchafers,  and 
treating  them  with  great  civilities,  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  them 
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B  xi?.  K  ^*rom  cxerc^lng  their  inclination  and  dexterity  in 

v* — v - 1  dealing;  the  fecond  was  employed  in  receiving 

the  vanilla*  indigo,  cochineal,  gold  and  filver  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  (laves,  quickfilver, 
filks,  and  other  commodities.  The  third  divifion 
was,  in  the  mean  while,  under  arms  upon  deck, 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  (hip;  and  to  take 
care  not  to  admit  at  once  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  could  be  kept  in  order. 

When  the  tranfa&ions  were  finifhed,  the  Eng- 
IHhman  returned  with  his  (lock,  which  he  ha4 
commonly  doubled;  and  the  Spaniard  with  his 
purchafe,  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  as  great  a 
profit,  or  greater.  To  prevent  a  difcovery,  he 
avoided  the  high-roads,  and  went  through  by¬ 
ways,  with  the  Negroes  he  had  bought,  who  were 
loaded  with  the  merchandize,  which  was  divided 
into  parcels  of  a  convenient  form  and  weight  for 
carriage. 

This  manner  of  trading  had  been  carried  on 
fuccefsfully  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  emolu¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies  of  both  nations ;  when,  as 
Spain  intended,  it  was  greatly  obftruTted  by  lub- 
ilicuting  regider-fhips  to  the  galleons.  It  has 
gradually  diminidied,  and  of  late  years  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Britifh  mini  (fry, 
wifhing  to  revive  it,  judged,  in  1766,  that  the 
bed  expedient  to  repair  the  Ioffes  of  Jamaica,  was 
%o  make  it  a  free  port. 

Immediately  the  Spanifh  flips  in  America 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  fiver,  and  their  commodities,  for  the 
imanu failures  of  England.  This  eagernefs  w%$ 
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attended  with  this  convenience,  that  the  profit,  book 
of  which  it  was  the  fource,  was  acquired  without  *  v  *  ' 
rifque,  and  could  not  occafion  any  difputes :  but 
it  was  to  be  expeded,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
would  foon  put  a  Hop  to  an  intercourfe  fo  pre¬ 
judicial  to  their  interefts.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  the 
riches  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  colony  upon  the  Mofquito 
coafts. 

Whatever  may  one  day  be  the  fate  of  this  Culture*  ' 
new  fettlement,  it  is  certain  that  the  attention  of  jamaka?^ 
Jamaica  was  for  too  long  a  time,  and  too  much 
engaged  in  a  fmuggling  trade,  while  it’s  cul¬ 
tures  were  too  much  negleded.  The  firft  of 
thefe  which  the  Englifh  devoted  themfelves  to, 
was  that  of  cocoa,  which  they  found  eftabliffied 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  profpered  as  long  as  thofe 
plantations  lafled ;  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  people  who  made  this  their  principal  food, 
and  their  only  traffic.  The  trees  grew  old,  and 
it  became  neceffary  to  renew  them  ;  but,  either 
for  want  of  care,  or  of  fkiil,  they  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Indigo  was  fubflituted  to  them. 

This  produdion  was  increafng  confiderably, 
when  the  parliament  laid  a  duty  upon  it  which  it 
was  not  able  to  bear,  and  which  occafioned  the 
fall  of  this  culture  in  Jamaica,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Englifh  iflands.  This  imprudent  tax  hath 
been  fince  lupprefTed,  and  even  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  gratifications  hath  been  fubflituted  to  it; 
but  this  tardy  generality  hath  only  occafioned 
>ufes.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the  Ja¬ 
maica 
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maica  people  contracted  the  habit  of  procuring 
this  valuable  dye  from  St.  Domingo,  and  of  in¬ 
troducing  it  into  Great  Britain  as  the  growth  of 
their  own  plantations. 

The  expence  the  government  is  at  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  cannot  be  looked  upon  entirely  as  a  lofs, 
fince  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  nation.  But  it  keeps  up 
that  miftruft,  and  we  may  fay,  that  propenfity  to 
fraud,  which  the  fpirit  of  finance  has  given  rife 
to  in  all  our  modern  forms  of  legiflation,  between 
the  date  and  the  citizens.  Ever  fince  the  magif- 
trate  has  been  inceffantly  contriving  means  to 
appropriate  to  himfelf  the  money  of  the  people, 
thefe  have  been  ftudying  artifices  to  dude  the 
avidity  of  the  magiflrates.  When  there  has  been 
on  one  fide  no  moderation  in  the  expences,  no 
limit  to  taxations,  no  equity  in  the  repartition, 
no  lenity  in  the  recovery,  there  have  been  no 
longer  any  fcruples  about  the  violation  of  pecu¬ 
niary  laws  on  the  other,  nor  any  honefly  in  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  nor  probity  in  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  the  fubjedt  with  the  prince.  Op- 
preffion  hath  prevailed  on  one  hand,  and  plunder 
on  the  other;  the  finance  hath  extorted  from 
commerce,  and  commerce  hath  eluded  or  de¬ 
frauded  the  finance.  The  treafury  hath  pillaged 
the  planters,  and  the  planters  have  impofed  upon 
the  treafury  by  falfe  entries.  Such  are  the  man¬ 
ners  of  both  hemifpheres. 

In  the  New  one  there  Hill  exifted  a  few  planta¬ 
tions  of  indigo  at  Jamaica,  when  the  culture  of 
cotton  began  to  be  attended  to.  This  produc¬ 
tion  had  a  rapid  fuccefs*  which  continued,  be- 
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caufe  it  was  advantageouily,  and  without  delay  B 
difpofed  of  in  England,  where  it  was  manufac-  s 
tured  with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  hath  been 
rather  imitated  than  equalled  by  the  rival  na- 
tions. 

Ginger  hath  been  lefs  ufeful  to  the  colony. 
The  favages  who  were  found  by  the  Kuropeans 
in  the  American  iflands,  mod  generally  made  ufe 
of  it ;  but  their  confumption  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  article,  was  fo  fmall,  that  nature  affoided 
them  a  fufficient  quantity  without  the  aflift^nce 
of  cultivation.  The  ufurpers  grew  paflionately 
fond  of  this  fpice ;  they  ate  it  in  the  morning  to 
fharpen  their  appetites  they  ferved  it  up  at  table 
preferved  in  fever  al  different  ways  s  they  ufed  it 
after  meals  to  facilitate  digedion,  and  at  fea  as  an 
antidote  againft  the  fqurvy.  The  Old  World 
adopted  the  tade  of  the  New,  and  this  laded  till 
the  price  of  pepper,  which  had  for  a  long  while 
been  extremely  high,  was  reduced.  Ginger  then 
fell  into  a  kind  of  contempt,  and  it’s  culture 
was  dropped  almod  every  where  except  at  Ja¬ 
maica. 

This  idand  produces  and  fells  another  fpice,  im¬ 
properly  called  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  which 
bears  it  is  a  kind  of  myrtle,  which  commonly  grows 
upon  the  mountains,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of 
more  than  thirty  feet.  It  is  very  draight,  mo¬ 
derately  thick,  and  covered  with  a  greyifh, 
fmooth,  and  fhining  bark.  It’s  leaves,  which 
have  a  pleafant  imell,  refemble  in  form  and  dif- 
pofition  thofe  of  the  laurel,  and  the  branches  are 
terminated  by  cluders  of  flowers  entirely  fimilar 
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B  xi¥  K  t0  £^e  common  myrtle.  The  fruit  by 

w-v"-"-*  which  they  are  fucceeaed  is  a  fmall  berry,  fome- 
what  larger  than  that  of  the  juniper.  Thefe  ber¬ 
ries  are  gathered  green  and  lpread  in  the  fun  to 
dry.  They  turn  brown  and  acquire  a  fpicy  fmell, 
which  in  England  hath  given  the  name  of  all-fptce 
to  this  pimento.  It  is  very  ufeful  to  ftrengthen 
cold  ftomachs  5  but  what  is  this  advantage  com¬ 
pared  with  all  thofe  that  are  obtained  from  fu- 
gar  ? 

The  art  of  managing  this  culture  was  unknow’n 
in  Jamaica  till  the  year  1668.  It  was  brought 
thither  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes.  One 
of  them  was  poftefted  of  every  requifite  for  that 
kind  of  produce  that  depends  on  man.  His  name 
was  .Thomas  Modiford.  Elis  capital,  together 
with  his  fkill  and  adivity,  enabled  him  to  clear 
an  immenfe  trad  of  land,  and  raifed  him  in  time 
to  the  government  of  the  colony ;  yet  neither 
could  the  view  of  his  fortune,  nor  his  urgent  fo- 
licitations  prevail  upon  men,  who  were  mod:  of 
them  accuftomed  to  the  idlenefs  of  a  military  life, 
to  apply  to  the  labours  of  cultivation.  Twelve 
hundred  unfortunate  men,  who  arrived  in  1760 
from  Surinam,  which  had  juft  been  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  proved  more  tradable.  Neceffity  inlpir- 
ed  them  with  refolution,  and  their  example  ex¬ 
cited  emulation,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  money  conftantly  poured  into  the  iftand 
by  the  Free-booters.  Great  part  of  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  ereding  buildings,  purchafing  Oaves, 
implements  of  hufbandry,  and  furniture  necef- 
fary  for  the  riling  plantations.  In  procefe  of 
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time,  Jamaica  exported  great  quantities  of  fugar, 
of  an  inferior  kind,  indeed,  to  that  which  was 
made  in  mod  of  the  other  colonies,  but  the  rum 
of  which  was  exceedingly  fuperior. 

The  coffee- tree  profpered  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  fettlements  in  the  New  Vvffrid,  before  the 
Englifli  thought  of  appropiatirtg  it  to  themfelves  $ 
and  indeed  Jamaica  was  the  only  Britifh  ifland 
which  thought  proper  to  adopt  it,  but  it  never 
carried  the  cultivation  of  it  as  far  as  the  rival 
nations. 

It  was  a  generally  received  opinion  in  1756, 
that  Jamaica  had  attained  the  greateft  degree 
of  profperity  of  which  it  was  fufceptible.  An 
ifland,  inhabited  during  a  whole  century  by  an 
a&ive  and  enlightened  people,  into  which  the 
ri'ches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  been  conveyed 
without  interruption,  by  piracy,  and  by  a  frau¬ 
dulent  commerce,  and  in  which  no  circumftance 
neceffary  for  cultivation  had  ever  been  wanting  : 
an  ifland,  to  which  navigators  mud  have  been 
condantly  attra&ed,  by  the  fafety  of  the  coads, 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbours j  and  the 
produdlions  of  which  had  always  been  in  great 
requed  throughout  all  Europe  :  fuch  a  fettlement 
mild  have  appeared,  even  to  the  mod  thinking 
perfons,  to  have  made  all  the  progrefs  of  which 
nature  had  rendered  it  fufceptible. 

This  illuflon,  fo  reafonably  adopted,  was  dif- 
fipated  by  a  war,  which  will  for  ever  render  this 
period  memorable.  A  calamity,  which  fome- 
times  overturns  dates,  and  always  exhauds  them, 
became  a  fource  of  wealth  to  Jamaica.  The 
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Englilh  merchants,  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  an 
enemy,  conquered  and  fugitive  on  all  tides,  found 
themfelves  enabled  to  advance  confiderable  fums, 
and  to  grant  a  long  credit  to  the  planters.  The 
colonifts  themfelves,  animated  by  the  difcou- 
ragement  of  the  French  colonifts,  whofe  labours 

O  i 

had  Till  that  time  been  fo  fortunate,  eagerly 
availed  themfelves  of  the  means  which  were  put 
in  their  hands  by  thefe  unexpected  events.  Peace 
did 'not  check  the  impulfe  they  had  received. 
This  rapid  increafe  of  a&ivity  hath  continued, 
and  the  produ&ions  of  the  colony  are  nearly  one 
third  more  confiderable  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  whole  ifland  may  contain  about  three 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land, 
of  which,  according  to  the  information  of  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  ftudious  man,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
governed  the  colony,  one  million  feven  hundred 
twenty-eight  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  acres  are  taken  up  by  mountains,  rocks, 
lakes,  moraffes,  rivers,  and  other  places,  which 
are  unavoidably  loft  to  the  purpofes  of  every  ufe- 
ful  labour.  Government  hath  fucceffively  granted 
one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  and  fixty-nine  acres,  which  are 
cleared,  or  capable  of  being  fo.  There  ftill  re¬ 
main  four  hundred  thoufand  to  be  difpofed  of, 
which  want  nothing  but  men  and  means  to  cukw 
vate  them. 

In  1658  Jamaica  reckoned  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  white  perfons,  and  fourteen  hundred 
{laves  3  in  1670,  feven  thoufand  five  hundred 
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white  men,  and  eight  thoufand  (laves;  in  1 7 3 xiv. 
feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-tour  wnite  '■—-’■v  ** 

men,  and  eighty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-fix  (laves ;  in  1746,  ten  thoufand  white 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  foui 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  ilaves ;  in  1768,  ieven- 
teen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty-feven  white 
men,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  (laves;  in  1775, 
eighteen  thoufand  five  hundred  white  perions, 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  blacks,  or  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  (laves.  One  hundred  and 
ten  thoufand  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  are 
placed  on  fix  hundred  and  fourfcore  fugar  planta¬ 
tions  ;  the  remainder  is  employed  in  lefs  valuable 
cultures,  carried  on  in  fourteen  hundred  and 
fixty  habitations,  in  navigation,  in  domellic  fer- 
vices*  and  in  other  labours  of  primary  neceffitv. 

The  public  expences  of  the  colony  amount  an¬ 
nually  to  817,750  livres*.  Thefe  expences  are 
fupplied  by  duties  upon  houfes,  upon  the  feveral 
produ£tions  of  the  foil,  upon  foreign  liquors,  and 
by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  Negroes,  which,  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cafes,  is  doubled.  The  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  the  nineteen  parifhes,  to  levy  thefe 
taxes,  which  are  decreed  by  the  general  afiembly, 
have  obtained  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  trouble;  and  the  receiver-general 
retains  five  per  cent,  for  himfelf. 

*  34>°73  1*  8s-  4d* 
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The  fpecie  which  is  commonly  circulated  iri 
the  ifland  doth  not  exceed  954,041  livres*.  This 
is  more  than  fufficient,  fince  it  is  only  ufed  in  the 
more  minute  details  of  trade.  The  (laves  brought 
from  Africa,  the  merchandife  fent  from  Europe, 
all  things  which  are  of  great  value,  are  paid  by 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  London,  or  in  fome 
other  Britifh  port,  where  the  colonifts  fend  their 
commodities  on  their  own  account. 

The  profit  arifing  from  thefe  produdions  is 
not  deftined  entirely  for  the  inceftant  wants  of 
Jamaica.  A  great  part  of  it  is  intended  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  debts,  which  an  immoderate 
luxury,  and  accumulated  misfortunes,  have  ob¬ 
liged  the  inhabitants  fucceffively  to  contract. 
Thefe  engagements,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
them,  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  apparent 
riches  of  the  colony.  The  greateft  number  of 
the  creditors  are  fettled  in  England  $  the  others 
are  merchants  temporarily  fettled  in  the  ifiand, 
among  whom  are  reckoned  a  great  many  Jews. 
May  thefe  people,  who  were  fiaves  at  fir  ft,  after¬ 
wards  conquerors,  and  then  difgraced  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  centuries,  one  day  attain  the  legal  pof- 
feflion  of  Jamaica,  or  of  fome  other  rich  ifiand 
in  the  New  World  !  May  they  colled  all  their 
children  there,  and  bring  them  up  in  peace  to 
culture  and  commerce,  fheltered  from  that  fa- 
naticifm  which  rendered  them  odious  to  the 
world,  and  from  that  perfecucion  which  hath 
puniihed  their  errors  with  too  much  rigour  I 
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May  the  Jews  live  free,  unmolefted,  and  happy,  B  °  K 
in  feme  corner  of  the  world  j  fince,  by  the  ties  u-y-j 
of  humanity,  they  are  our  brethren,  and  our  fa¬ 
thers  in  the  tenets  of  religion. 

The  colony,  at  prefent,  fends  annually  to  the 
mother-country  eight  hundred  thoufand  quintals 
of  fugar,  which,  at  the  rate  of  40  livres  *  the 
quintal,  produce  32,000,000  livres  j* ;  four  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  rum,  which,  at  the  rate  of  i  livre 
10  Ibis  X  the  gallon,  produce  6,000,000  livres  ||  ; 
three  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of  molafles, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  10  fols  §  the. gallon,  pro¬ 
duce  150,000  livres  $  fix  thoufand  quintals  of 
cotton,  which,  at  the  rate  of  150  livres  **  the 
quinta],  produce  900,000  livres  fj‘;  fix  thou¬ 
fand  quintals  of  pimento,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
42  livres  J+  the  quintal,  produce  252,000  livres |j|| ; 
eighteen  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  50  livres  §§  the  quintal,  produce 
900,000  livres  ;  three  thoufand  quintals  of 
ginger,  which,  at  the  rate  of  70  livres  ***  the 
quintal,  produce  210,000  livres  j-ft ;  and  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  livres  in  wood  for  inlay¬ 
ing.  All  thefe  fums  united,  make  the  produce  of 
Jamaica  amount  to  40,812,000  livres  ||||||. 
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The  veflfels  deftined  for  their  exportation  arc 
very  numerous,  but  are  only  of  the  burthen  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  tons. 

A  small  number  of  thefe  veifels  take  up  their 
cargoes  at  the  harbour  of  Morant  Point,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  a  good  harbour,  were  it 
more  eafy  of  accefs.  This  road,  fituated  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  is  only  defended  by 
an  ill-conftruaed  battery,  improperly  placed. 
Twelve  men,  commanded  by  a  ferjeant,  are  con¬ 
tinually  on  guard  there.  Not  far  off  is  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name,  more  convenient,  and  more  fre- 
quented  by  navigators. 

The  coaft  affords  no  other  anchorage,  unlefs 
for  very  fmall  boats,  ’till  the  fhips  arrive  at  Port 
Royal,  where  half  of  the  produftions  of  the  co¬ 
lony  deftined  for  Europe  are  embarked. 

At  a  greater  diftance  is  the  old  harbour,  which 
is  commonly  well  frequented.  The  neighbour- 
ino-  planters  have  often  refolved  to  conftruft  fome 
works  there,  to  proteft  the  veffels  which  may 
take  in  their  cargoes  at  this  place,  againft  fmall 
privateers.  This  expenfive  projeft  appears  to  be 
entirely  laid  afide.  It  hath  been  at  length  under- 
ftood  that  the  difficulty  of  entrance  would  always 
be  the  beft  defence. 

The  bay  of  the  Black  River  would  require  a 
good  battery.  It  might  be  erefted  without 
much  expence,  and  would  infure  the  fafety  of  a 
great  number  of  fmall  fhips  that  frequent  it. 

Savanna  la  Mar  hath  never  much  water, 

and  it’s  entrance  is  every  where  embarraffed  with 

fhoals  and  funken  rocks.  It  is  the  worft  har- 
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bour  of  the  colony ;  and  yet  it  is  become  the 
ftaple  of  a  confiderable  trade,  fince  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  hath  been  cleared.  Formerly, 
it’s  inhabitants  were  defirous  of  furrounding 
themfelves  with  fortifications.  Thefe  works  were 
forfaken,  after  more  than  one  thouland  crowns  * 
had  been  expended  upon  them.  Nothing  remains 
of  thefe  labours  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  ifland  hath  upon  it’s  weftern  coaft,  which 
is  very  narrow,  only  one  harbour,  and  that  is 
Port  Orange,  where  feven  or  eight  veffels  take  in 
their  cargoes  annually. 

The  firft  harbour  to  the  North,  is  that  of  St. 
Lucia.  It  is  fpacious  and  fafe,  and  defended  by  a 
fort,  capable  of  making  fome  refinance,  if  it  were 
repaired,  and  if  the  artillery  were  put  into  a  flate 
fit  for  fervice.  A  fmall  garrifon  is  always  kept 
there. 

Eight  or  nine  leagues  further,  is  the  excellent 
bay  of  Montego.  The  fifth  part  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  colony  is  embarked  in  the  fmall  town 
of  Barnet^town,  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten 

i 

guns. 

The  entrance  of  Port  St.  Ann  is  rendered  dif¬ 
ficult  by  fhoak.  It  fcarce  receives  annually  fif¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  veffels. 

Port  Antonio  is  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours, 
but  not  one  of  the  mod  frequented,  of  the  ifland. 
It’s  fort  is  guarded  by  a  detachment,  commanded 
by  an  officer. 
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The  eaftern  coalt  hath  no  other  harbour  than 
the  Manchineel.  It’s  anchorage  is  good,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  latitudes  the  fea  is  always  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  by  the  eaderly  winds.  This  is  the 
fpot  moil  expofed  to  novations,  and  the  battery  of 
ten  guns,  which  hath  been  confcrucied  there, 
would  not  fheker  it  from  danger,  if  it’s  riches 
were  more  considerable.  The  whole  defence  of 
the  colony  is  properly  fixed  at  Port  Royal. 

The  Engl  ilia  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves 
makers  of  Jamaica,  than  they  attended  to  the 
rendering  of  this  conquefi  ufeful,  and  to  the  le- 
curing  of  the  poflefTion  of  it.  The  cultures  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  fafe,  immenfe,  and  convenient  harbour, 
prudently  inclined  them  to  fix  their  views  upon 
Port  Royal.  The  town  they  built  there,  though 
placed  in  the  midft  of  fands,  upon  a  very  narrow 
neck  of  land,  though  deprived  by  nature  of  water 
fit  for  drinking,  and  of  ail  the  other  fupports  of 
life,  became  a  famous  city  in  lefs  than  thirty 
years. 

This  fplendour  was  owen  to  a  conftant  and 
quick  circulation  of  trade,  formed  by  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  ifland,  the  captures  of  the  free¬ 
booters,  and  the  trade  opened  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent.  There  have  been  few  flaples 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  where  the  third  of 
wealth  and  pleafure  had  united  more  opulence 
and  more  corruption. 

One  moment  dedroyed,  on  the  27th  of  June 
1692,  this  beautiful  appearance.  The  fky,  whicfc 
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was  clear  and  ferene,  grew  obfcuied  and  red  8  ^  ^ 


throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Jamaica.  A  rum¬ 


bling  noife  was  hear’d  under  ground,  fpreading 


from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  ;  the  rocks  were 
fplit ;  hills  came  clofe  together  ;  infectious  lakes 
appeared  on  the  fpots  where, whole  mountains 
had  been  fwallowed  up  ;  immenfe  fore  its  were  re¬ 
moved  feveral  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
flood ;  the  edifices  difappeared,  being  either  funk 
into  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  overturned. 


didemper  that  broke  out  foon  after.  It  is  faid, 
that  fince  this  cataftrophe,  the  ciimate  is  not  lb 
fine,  the  air  not  fo  pure,  nor  the  foil  fo  fruitful, 
as  it  was  before.  This  terrible  phoenomenon 
fhould  have  taught  the  Europeans  not  to  trull  to 
the  poiTeffion  of  a  world  that  trembles  under  their 
feet,  and  feems  to  flip  out  of  their  rapacious 
hands. 

In  this  general  overthrow.  Port  Royal  beheld 
buried  in  the  incenfed  waves,  or  thrbw'n  at  a 
cl i fiance  upon  defolate  coads,  the  numerous 
(hips,  the  proud  fia^s  of  which  rendered  her  fq 
vain.  The  city  itfelf  was  dedroyed  and  over¬ 
flow^.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  rebuild  the 
town  upon  it's  ruins  ;  thefe  labours  were  all  fruit- 
lefs.  The  rifing  walls  were  again  blow’n  down  by  a 
hurricane.  Port  Royal,  like  Jerufalem,  could  never 
be  rebuilt.  The  earth  feerned  only  digged  to  fwal- 
low  it  up  anew.  By  a  Angularity  which  baffles 
all  human  efforts  and  reafonings  to  account  for, 
the  only  houfes  that  were  left  Handing,  after  this 
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XIV  i  — 

t— '  a  point  qf  land  extremely  narrow,  which  advances 
feveral  miles  in  the  fea$  as  if  the  inconftant  ocean 
had  afforded  a  folid  foundation  to  edifices  which 
the  firm  ground  feemed  to  caff  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal,  difcouraged  by 
thefe  repeated  calamities,  retired  to  Kingfton, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  fame  bay.  By  their  in- 
duftry  and  activity,  this  town,  which  till  then 
had  been  obfcure,  foon  became  a  pleafant  and 
flourifhing  city.  Trade  is  §ven  gradually  become 
more  animated  here,  than  it  ever  was  at  any 
period  in  any  of  the  marts  to  which  it  hath  fuc- 
ceeded  *  becaufe  the  colony  hath  gained  more  by  ' 
the  increafe  of  it’s  cultures,  than  it  hath  loft  by 
the  decreafe  of  it’s  fmuggling  trade. 

Yet  Port  Royal  had  never  been,  and  Kingfton 
did  not  become,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  St, 
Yago  de  la  Vega,  which  the  Englifh  have  named 
Spanifh  town,  continued  (till  to  enjoy  this  ufeful 
prerogative.  This  town,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues  from  the  fea, 
upon  the  river  Cobra,  the  moft  confiderable  one 
of  the  country,  though  not  navigable,  was  the  feat 
of  the  legifiative  body,  the  refidence  of  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  the  place  where  the  courts  ofjuftice 
were  holden,  and,  confequently,  that  where  the 
richeft  planters  dwelt. 

Admiral  Knowles  judged  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  contrary  to  the  public  good  j  and  in 
1756,  he  caufed  it  to  be  decided  by  the  general 
aifembly,  that  all  the  affairs,  and  all  the  powers 
of  adminiftration,  ihould  be  united  at  Kingfton. 

Perfonal 
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Perfonal  hatred  againft  the  projector  of  this  plan,;  B  K 
the  harfhnefs  of  the  meafures  he  employed  to  -V- — r—* 
carry  it  into  execution ;  the  attachment  moft 
people  are  apt  to  take  for  places  as  well  as  things^ 
numberlefs  private  interefts  that  muft  neceffarily 
be  affected  by  this  alteration  :  all  thefe  caufes 
taifed  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  the  colonifts, 
unfurmountablc  objections  to  a  plan,  which  was 
indeed  liable  to  fome  inconveniences,  but  which 
was  founded  on  unanlwerable  reafons,  and  offered 
great  advantages.  The  obstacles  with  which  the 
opponents  embarraffed  the  new  fyftem,  did  not  put 
a  flop  to  the  meafures  of  government.  This  was 
even  the  time  they  chofe  for  repairing  Fort 
Charles,  which  ferves  as  a  citadel  to  Port  Royal, 
and  for  increafmg,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay, 
the  very  well  executed  fortifications  of  Mofcjuito 
Point,  which  command  the  canal  through  which 
the  veffels  deflinedfor  Kingfton  muft  pafs.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  entering  the  bay,  the  enemy  fhouldwifhto 
land  to  the  north  of  the  new  capital,  they  would 
be  flopped  in  their  march  by  Zock,  a  fort  con- 
ftruCled  with  fkill,  and  maintained  with  care,  in 
a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league 
from  the  city.  Among  thefe  different  works, 
and  in  fome  other  lefs  important  pofts,  two  regi¬ 
ments  are  ufually  diftributed.  They  receive  pay 
from  the  mother-country :  but  the  colony  adds  to  it 
a  daily  gratuity  of  1 2  fols  *  for  every  foldier,  and  a 
double  gratuity  for  every  officer.  If  theie  troops 
were  as  well  as  they  are  id  dilciplined,  they  would 
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B  O]  o  k  not  preferve  the  ifland  from  invafion,  and  would 

r _ foon  be  reduced  to  capitulate  to  a  naval  -force 

fuperior  to  that  which  might  be  deflined  to  fup- 
port  them. 

If  Jamaica  could  even  be  preferved  from  the 
calamities  of  a  foreign  invafion,  it  would  no  lefs 
be  expofed  to  domeltic  dangers,  flill  more 
alarming. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  cede 
Jamaica  to  the  Englifh,  they  left  there  a  number 
of  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  who,  tired  of  their 
flavery,  took  a  refolution  to  retire  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  to  preferve  that  liberty  which  they 
had  recovered  by  the  expulfion  of  their  tyrants. 
Having  entered  into  fome  agreements  neceffary 
to  preferve  their  union  ;  they  planted  maize  and 
cocoa,  in  the  moil  inacceflible  places  of  their  re¬ 
treat;  but  the  impoffibility  of  fubfiiling  till  har- 
vefl,  obliged  them  to  come  down  into  the  plain 
to  pillage  for  fuftenance.  The  conquerors  bore 
this  plunder  the  more  impatiently,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  fpare;  and  declared  war  againft  them. 
Many  were  maffacred ;  the  greater  part  fub- 
initted;  and  only  fifty  or  fixty  fled  back  to  the 
rocks,  there  to  live  or  die  in  freedom. 

Policy,  which  fees  every  thing,  but  is  never 
moved  by  compafBon,  thought  it  neceffary,  utterly 
to  exterminate  or  reduce  this  handful  of  fugitives, 
who  had  efcaped  from  flavery  or  carnage ;  but  the 
troops,  who  were  either  perifhing  or  exhauftecl 
with  fatigue,  were  avcrfe  from  tnis  definitive 
fchcme,  which  mu  ft  have  occafioned  the  effufion 
of  more  blood.  It  was  therefore  dropt,  for  fear 
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of  a  revolt.  This  condefcenfion  was  attended  with  B  K 
fatal  confequences.  All  the  flaves  grow’n  defpe-  u — 
rate  by  the  hardfhips  they  underwent,  or  by  the 
dread  of  punifhment,  loon  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  woods,  where  they  were  fure  of  meeting  with 
companions  ready  to  affift  them.  The  number 
of  fugitives  increafed  daily.  In  a  fhort  time  they 
deferted  by  troops,  after  having  maflacred  their 
mailers,  and  plundered  and  fet  fire  to  the  habi¬ 
tations.  In  vain  were  adtive  partizans  fent  out 
againft  them  $  to  whom  a  reward  of  900  livres* 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  every  IS  egroe  they 
lhould  bring.  This  feverity  produced  no  alter¬ 
ation,  and  the  defertion  only  became  the  more 
general. 

The  rebels  grew  more  daring  as  their  numbers 
increafed.  Till  the  year  1690,  they  had  only 
fled ;  but,  when  they  thought  themfelves  ilrong 
enough  to  attack,  they  fell  upon  the  Englifli 
plantations,  in  feparate  bands,  and  committed 
horrid  ravages.  In  vain  were  they  driven  back 
to  their  mountains  with  lofs  5  in  vain  were  forts 
eredled  and  garrifoned  at  proper  diilances,  to 
prevent  their  inroads ;  notwithftandiog  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  they  renewed  their  depredations  from 
time  to  time.  The  refentment  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  nature  by  barbarous  policy 
excited  in  thefe  Blacks,  infpired  them  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  white  people  who  had  bought  them, 
in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  cut  off  the  root  of  the 
evil,  refolved,  in  1735,  to  employ  all  the  forces 
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of  the  colony,  to  dedroy  a  juftly  implacable 
enemy. 

Immediately  the  military  law  took  place  of 
all  civil  government.  All  the  colonids  formed 
themfelves  into  regular  bodies  of  troops.  They 
marched  towards  the  rebels  by  different  roads. 
One  party  undertook  to  attack  the  town  of 
Nauny,  which  the  Blacks  themfelves  had  built  in 
the  Blue  Mountains.  With  cannon,  a  town  built 
without  regularity,  and  defended  without  artillery, 
was  foon  deftroyed  ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
enterprizes  was  frequently  doubtful,  fometimes 
attended  with  much  lofs.  The  flaves,  more  elated 
by  one  triumph  than  difcouraged  by  ten  defeats, 
were  proud  of  confidering  their  former  tyrants 
merely  as  enemies  they  were  to  contend  with.  If 
they  were  beaten,  they  had  at  lead  lome  revenge. 
Their  blood  was  at  lead  mixed  with  that  of  their 
barbarous  maders.  They  rufhed  againd  the  fword 
of  the  European,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  bread. 
At  lad,  overpowered  by  numbers,  or  by  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  their  antagonids,  the  fugitives  intrenched 
themfelves  in  inacceflibie  places,  where  they  dif- 
perfed  in  An  ail  bands,  fully  determined  never  to 
dir  out;  and  well  adored  that  they  fhould  never 
be  conquered  there.  At  length,  after  various 
conteds  and  excurAons,  that  laded  nine  months, 
the  Englifh  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  lubduing 
them. 

T;  us,  fooner  or  later,  'will  any  people,  made 
defperate  by  tyranny,  or  the  oppretfion  of  con¬ 
querors,  always  get  the  better  of  numerous,  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  even  well-difciplined  armies ;  if  they 
V  •  have 
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have  but  refolution  enough  to  endure  hunger  B 
rather  than  the  yoke ;  to  die  rather  than  live  in 
bondage ;  and,  if  they  chufe,  rather  to  fee  their 
nation  extindt  than  enflaved.  Let  them  abandon 
the  field  to  the  multitude  of  troops  ;  to  the  train 
of  war  5  to  thedifplay  of  provifions,  ammunition, 
and  hofpitals :  let  them  retire  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  without  baggage,  without  cover¬ 
ing,  without  ftores  5  nature  will  provide  for  them 
and  defend  them.  There  let  them  remain  for 
years,  till  the  climate,  idlenefs,  and  intempe¬ 
rance,  have  deftroyed  thofe  fwarms  of  foreign  in¬ 
vaders,  who  have  no  booty  to  expedt,  nor  any 
laurels  to  gather.  Let  them  pour  down  upon 
them  at  intervals,  like  the  torrents  of  their  own 
mountains,  furprife  them  in  their  tents,  and  ra¬ 
vage  their  boundaries.  Laftly,  let  them  defpife 
the  opprobrious  names  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
which  will  be  lavifhed  upon  them  by  a  great 
people,  bafe  enough  to  arm  themfelves  againft  a 
handful  of  huntfmen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  conquer  them. 

Such  was  the  condudt  of  the  Blacks  with  the 
Englifh.  Thefe,  weary  of  excurfions  and  fruit- 
Jefs  armaments,  fell  into  univerfal  defpondency. 
The  pooreft  among  them  would  not  venture  to 
accept  the  lands  which  the  government  offered 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  Even  the 
fettlements  at  a  greater  diflance  from  thefe  rebels, 
inured  to  war,  were  either  negledted  or  forfaken. 
Many  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  feemed  likely  to  become  the  mod: 
fruitful,  were  left  in  their  uncultivated  date. 
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K  In  this  fituation  was  the  colony,  when  TreJaw- 
u  ney  was  appointed  governor.  This  prudent  and 
humane  commander  was  fenfible,  that  a  fet  of 
men,  who  for  near  a  century  paft  lived  upon 
wild  fruits,  went  naked,  and  expoied  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather  ;  who,  ever  at  war  with 
an  a  (fail  ant  flronger  than  themfelves  and  better 
armed,  never  ceafed  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty;  that,  fuch  a  fet  of  men  would  never 
be  fu bailed  by  open  force.  He,  therefore,  had 
recourfe  to  conciliating  meafures.  He  offered 
them  not  only  lands  as  their  own  property,  but 
likewife  liberty  and  independence. 

These  overtures  were  favourably  received. 
The  treaty  concluded  with  them  in  1739,  de¬ 
cided,  that  the  chief,  whom  they  themfelves 
fhould  choofe,  fhould  receive  his  commiffion 
from  the  Englifb  government;  that  he  fhould 
come  every  year  to  the  capital  of  the  colony,  if 
required  ;  that  two  white  men  fhould  conflantly 
refide  with  him,  in  order  to  maintain  a  harmony 
advantageous  to  both  nations ;  and  if  the  colony 
were  ever  attacked,  he  and  all  his  people  fhould 
take  up  arms. 

While  Trelawney  was  negociating  this  ac¬ 
commodation  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  the  colony  propofed  their  fepa- 
rate  plan.  In  this  fecond  agreement,  the  New 
people  engaged  to  harbour  no  more  fugitive 
flaves ;  and  they  were  prornifed  a  flipulated  fum 
for  every  deferter,  whom  they  fhould  inform 
again  ft,  and  a  more  confiaerable  reward  for  thofe 
■  whom  they  fhould  bring  back  to  their  plantations. 

Since 
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Since  this  fhameful  contract,  this  final!  republic 
hath  been  conftantly  declining.  It  now  reckons 
no  more  than  thirteen  hundred  individuals,  men, 
and  children,  diilributed  in  five  or  fix 
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Whether  thefe  events  infpired  them  with 
boldnefs,  or  whether  they  were  exafperated  at  the 
ill  ufage  they  met  with  from  the  Englifh,  the 
Negro  Haves  refolved  to  be  free  likewife.  While 
the  flames  of  war,  kindled  in  Europe,  were  fpread- 
ing  in  America,  thefe  miferable  men  agreed,  in 
1760,  to  take  up  arms  all  in  one  day,  murder 
their  tyrants,  and  feize  upon  the  government. 
But  their  impatience  for  liberty  difconcerted  the 
unanimity  of  the  plot,  by  preventing  the  timely 
execution  of  it.  Some  of  the  confpirators  flab  bed 
their  mailers,  and  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  before 
the  appointed  time ;  but  finding  themfelves  un¬ 
able  to  refill  the  whole  force  of  the  ifland,  which 
their  premature  exploit  had  collected  in  a  moment, 
they  fled  to  the  mountains.  From  this  impene¬ 
trable  recefs  they  were  inceflantly  making  de- 
ftruftive  inroads.  The  Englifh,  in  their  diftrefs, 
were  reduced  to  folicit  the  afiiftance  of  the  wild 
Negroes,  whofe  independence  they  had  been 
obliged  to  acknowlege  by  a  folemn  treaty.  They 
even  bribed  them,  and  promifed  a  confiderable 
fuin  for  every  flavre  they  fliould  kill  with  their 
own  hands.  Thole  bale  Africans,  unworthy  of 
the  liberty  they  had  recovered,  were  not  afhamed 
to  fell  the  blood  of  their  brethren  :  they  purlued 
them,  and  killed  many  of  them  by  furprife.  At 
laft  the  confpirators,  weakened  and  betrayed  by 
1  their 
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K  their  own  nation,  remained  a  long  time  filent  and 
inactive.  .  ' 


The  confpiracy  was  thought  to  be  effectually 
extinguilhed,  when  the  rebels,  reinforced  by 
deferters  from  the  feveral  plantations,  appeared 
again  with  redoubled  fury.  The  regular  troops, 
the  militia,  and  a  large  body  of  failors,  all 
marched  in  purfuit  of  the  flaves ;  they  fought  and 
beat  them  in  feveral  fkirmilhes  ;  many  were  (lain, 
or  taken  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed  into  the 
woods  and  rocks.  All  the  prifoners  were  lhot, 
hanged,  or  burnt.  Thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  chief  promoters  of  the  confpiracy,  were 
tied  alive  to  gibbets,  and  there  left  to  perilh 
flowly,  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun  of  the  torrid 
zone;  a  far  more  painful  and  more  terrible  death 
than  that  of  being  burnt  alive.  Yet  their  tyrants 
enjoyed  the  torments  of  thefe  miferable  wretches, 
whofe  only  crime  was  an  attempt  to  recover  by 
revenge,  thofe  rights  of  which  avarice  and  inhu¬ 
manity  had  deprived  them. 

The  meafures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  iniurre&ions  were  di&ated  by  the  fame 
fpirit  of  barbarity.  A  Have  is  whipped  in  the 
public  places,  if  he  plays  at  any  game  whatfoever; 
if  he  prefumes  to  go  a  hunting,  or  to  fell  any 
thing  but  milk  or  filh.  He  cannot  ffir  out  of  his 
mailer's  plantation,  unlefs  attended  by  a  white 
man,  or  with  an  exprefs  permiflion  in  writing. 
If  he  lhould  beat  a  drum,  or  make  ufe  of  any 
other  noify  inftrument,  his  mailer  is  condemned 
to  pay  a  line  of  225  livres  *.  Thus  do  the 
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Englifh,  who  are  fo  jealous  of  their  own  liberty, 
fport  with  that  of  other  men.  To  this  excefs  of 
barbarity  the  Negro  trade  muft  neceflarily  have 
brought  thefe  ufurpers.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of 
injuftice  and  violence.  To  conquer  the  New 
World,  it’s  inhabitants  muft  doubtlefs  have  been 
flaughtered.  To  replace  them,  Negroes  muft  be 
bought,  as  they  alone  are  able  to  endure  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  labours  of  America.  To  remove 
thefe  Africans  from  their  native  country,  who 
were  defigned  to  cultivate  the  land  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  pofieftions  in  it,  it  was  neceffary  to  feize 
them  by  force,  and  to  make  them  (laves.  To 
keep  them  in  fubje&ion,  they  muft  be  treated 
with  feverity.  To  prevent  their  revolt,  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  feverity  and  fervitude,  thefe 
men,  whom  we  have  made  defperate,  muft  be 
reftrained  by  capital  punishments,  by  hard  ufage, 

and  atrocious  laws. 

But  cruelty  itfelf  has  a  period  in  it’s  own  de- 
ftru&ive  nature.  In  an  inftant  it  may  ceafe.  An 
enemy  who  jfhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  land  at. 
Jamaica,  would  foon  convey  arms  to  thefe  men, 
who  are  full  of  rancour  againft  their  oppreiTors, 
and  only  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rife 
againft  them.  The  French,  not  confidering  that 
the  revolt  of  the  Blacks  in  one  colony  would 
probably  occafion  it  in  all  the  reft,  will  haften 
fuch  a  revolution  in  time  of  war.  The  Englilh, 
finding  themfelves  between  two  fires,  will  be  dif- 
mayed ;  their  ftrehgth  and  courage  will  fail 
them  ;  and  Jamaica  will  fall  a  prey  to  (laves  and 

conquerors, 
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of  Jamaica 
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conquerors,  who  will  contend  for  dominion  with 
frefh  enormities.  Such  is  the  train  of  evils  that 
injuftice  brings  along  with  it  1  It  attaches  itfelf 
to  man  fo  clofely,  that  the  connexion  cannot  be 
diffolved  but  by  the  fword*  Crimes  beget  crimes  i 
blood  is  productive  of  blood  }  and  the  earth  be¬ 
comes  a  perpetual  fcene  of  defolation,  tears, 
mifery,  and  affliction,  where  fucceffive  genera^ 
tions  rife  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  to  tear 
out  each  other’s  bowels,  and  to  lay  each^other  in 
the  duft. 

The  lofs  of  Jamaica,  however,  would  be  a 
heavy  one  for  England.  Nature  has  placed  this 
ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
made  it  a  kind  of  key  to  that  rich  country.  All 
fhips  going  from  Carthagena  to  the  Havannah, 
are  obliged  to  pafs  by  it’s  coafts;  it  is  more 
within  reach  of  the  leveral  trading  ports  on  the 
continent,  than  any  other  ifland ;  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  roads  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  facili¬ 
tate  the  launching  of  men  of  war  on  all  fldes  of 
the  ifland.  Thele  feveral  advantages  are  balanced 
by  fome  inconveniences. 

If  it  be  eafy  to  get  at  Jamaica  by  the  trader- 
winds,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  Lefs  Antilles,  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  get  away  from  thence,  whether  we 
go  through  the  Streightsof  Bahama,  or  determine 
for  the  Leeward  Paflage. 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  ways  gives  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wind  for  two  hundred  leagues} 
but  as  foon  as  Cape  St.  Anthony  is  doubled,  we 
meet  the  fame,  wind  againfl:  us  that  before  was 

favourable : 
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Favourable :  fo  that  more  time  is  loft  than  was  B  ®  ®  K 
gained  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  rifque  of  being  taken  — y— i 
by  the  guarda-coftas  of  the  Havannah.  This 
danger  is  fucceeded  by  another,  which  is  the 
ftioals  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  towards  which  the 
winds  and  currents  drive  with  great  violence. 

The  Elizabeth,  an  Englilh  man  of  war,  would 
infallibly  have  been  loft  there  in  174 6,  had  not 
Captain  Edwards  ventured  into  the  Havannah. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  war,  and  the 
port  belonged  to  the  enemy.  cc  I  come,”  faid 
the  captain  to  the  governor,  <f  to  deliver  up 
ff  my  fhip,  my  lailors,  my  loldiers,  and  myfelf, 

<c  into  your  hands;  I  only  afk  the  lives  of  my 
<f  men.”  cc  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  any  difho- 
cc  nourable  action,”  replied  the  Spanifti  com¬ 
mander.  cc  Had  we  taken  you  in  fight,  in  open 
(€  fea,  or  upon  our  coafts,  your  fhip  would  have 
“  been  our’s,  and  you  would  have  been  our  pri- 
“  foners.  But  as  you  are  overtaken  by  a  ftorm, 
cc  and  are  driven  into  this  port  from  the  fear  of 
“  being  ftiipwrecked,  I  do  and  ought  to  forget 
<c  that  my  nation  is  at  war  with  your’s.  You 
<c  are  men,  and  fo  are  we;  you  are  in  diftrefs, 
u  and  have  a  right  to  our  pity.  You  are  at 
<c  liberty  to  unload  and  refit  your  veffel ;  and 
“  if  you  want  it,  you  may#  trade  in  this 
“  port  to  pay  your  charges;  you  may  then 
<c  go  away,  and  you  will  have  a  pafs  to  carry 
cc  you  fafe  beyond  the  Bermudas.  If  after  this 
<c  you  fhould  be  taken,  you  will  be  a  lawful 
<c  prize;  but,  at  this  moment,  I  fee  in  Englifh- 
Vol.  VI.  A  a  (C  men, 
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“  men,  only  drangers  for  whom  humanity  claims 
«  our  adiftance.” 

Spaniards  !  incomprehenfible  race  of  men, 
tell  me,  fince  fuch  are  your  feelings,  and  fince 
you  can  fpeak.  thus  to  an  enemy,  delivered  into 
your  power  by  the  winds,  why  have  ye  not 
know'n  how  to  refpedt  the  innocent  favage,  pro- 
flrate  at  your  feet,  who  adored  you  ?  The  reafon  of 
this  I  conceive  to  be,  that  Captain  Edwards’s  (hip 
was  not  loaded  with  that  yellow  dud,  the  fight  of 
which  changes  you  into  wild  beads.  Perhaps  I 
have  calumniated  you  :  but  I  have  feen  you  fo 
frequently  below  your  own  fpecies,  that  I  have 
had  good  reafon  for  doubting  of  your  virtues ; 
efpecially  when  you  difplay  them  to  me  with 
a  character  of  lieroifm,  which  affedts  and  afto- 
nifhes  me.  I  oppofe  fufpicions,  perhaps  unjuft 
ones,  to  my  admiration  and  to  my  tears,  which 
are  ready  to  Bow. 

The  other  way  is  attended  with  no  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  It  terminates  at  a  fmall  ifland, 
that  the  Englifh  call  Crooked  Eland,  which  lies 
eighty  leagues  oil  Jamaica.  Ships  that  come 
this  way,  mud  commonly  drive  againd  the 
eaderly  wind  through  the  whole  paffage,  coaft 
along  dole  under  St.  Domingo,  in  order  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Bats  of  Cuba,  and  then  pafs  the 
dreights,  between  the  points  of  thefe  two  great 
id  and  s,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape  being 
intercepted  by  their  privateers  or  their  men  of 
war.  The  navigators  coming  from  the  Lucays 
do  not  meet  with  thefe  obdructions. 


It 
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It  is  reckoned,  that  there  are  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  thefe  ifiands,  all  of  them  fituated  to  the 
north  of  Cuba,  and  moil  of  which  are  nothing  more 
than  rocks  juft  rifing  above  water.  Columbus, 
who  difeovefed  them  on  his  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador 
to  that  on  which  he  landed,  did  not  make  any 
fettlement  there.  Neither  did  the  Caftilians 
afterwards  fix  upon  it  5  but  in  1507,  they  car¬ 
ried  oft7  ail  the  inhabitants,  who  foon  perifhed 
in  the  mines,  or  in  the  pearl  fifhery^  This  fmall 
Archipelago  was  entirely  defert,  when,  in  1672, 
fome  Englishmen  took  pofteflion  of  Providence 
ifland$  they  were  driven  from  thence  feven  or 
eight  years  afterwards,  by  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  but  returned  in  1690,  and  were  again 
expelled  in  1703,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French 
united.  The  iftand  was  peopled  again  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  event. 

In  1714,  fome  ftiips  richly  laden  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  a  ftorm  upon  the  coafts  of  Flo¬ 
rida.  The  treafures  which  they  contained  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Spaniards,  who  caufed  them  to  be 
dived  for.  So  rich  a  prey  tempted  fome  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  refufed  to 
ftiare  with  them,  and  Jennings,  the  boideft 
among  them,  had  recourse  to  arms  to  fupport 
what  he  called  a  natural  and  undeniable  rio-ht. 
The  dread  of  being  feverely  punifhed,  for  hav¬ 
ing  difturbed  the  peace  which  Europe  had  for  fo 
long  a  time  been  anxious  to  obtain,  obliged  him 
to  turn  pirate.  His  companions  were  foon  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  make  it  neceftary  to  multiply 
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of  retreat.  It  was  from  thence  that  thefe  robbers 
faliied  forth  to  attack  all  veffels  without  diftinc- 
tion,  Englilb  as  well  as  others.  The  nations 
were  apprehenfive  of  feeing  renewed,  in  the  New 
World,  thofe  fcenes  of  horror  which  had  been 
difplayed  there  by  the  antient  freebooters,  when 
George  I.  rouzed  by  the  clamours  of  his  people, 
and  by  the  wifhes  of  his  parliament,  fent  out,  in 
1719,  a  fufficient  force  to  fubdue  thefe  pirates. 
The  moft  determined  of  them  refufed  the  amnefty 
which  was  offered  them,  and  went  to  infeft  the 
coaffs  of  Afia  and  Africa  with  their  robberies. 
The  red  increafed  the  colony  which  W oods  Ro¬ 
gers  brought  with  him  from  Europe. 

This  colony  may  at  this  day  confift  of  three 
or  four  thoufand  perfons,  half  of  whom  are 
fettled  at  Providence,  where  Fort  Naffau  hath 
been  conftru<5ted,  and  which  hath  a  haibour  fuffi 
cient  for  fmall  veffels ;  the  reft  are  diftributed  in 
the  other  iftands.  They  fend  annually  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  value  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
crowns  *  of  cotton,  wood  for  dying,  and  live 
turtle  ;  and  with  their  fait  they  pay  for  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  North  America  fupplies  them  with. 

Although  the  foil  of  the  Lucays  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  feveral  of  the  other  colonies, 
yet  it  would  be  fufficient  to  afford  plenty  of 
fubfiftence,  by  labour,  to  a  population  much 
more  confiderable  than  that  which  is  at  prefent 
found  there,  in  free  people  or  in  (laves.  The  great 
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neglect  of  it’s  cultures  mu  ft  be  attributed  to  the  B  ®  ®  K 
firft  manners,  and  prefent  propenfities,  of  the  in- 
habitants.  Thefe  iftands,  which  on  one  fide  are 
feparated  from  Florida  by  the  channel  of  Bahama, 
form  on  the  other  a  long  chain,  which  terminates 
at  the  point  of  Cuba.  It  is  there  that  begin  the 
iflands  called  Turk’s  Iflands,  or  Caicos,  which 
continue  the  chain  as  far  as  towards  the  middle  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  So  favour-^ 
able  a  pofition  for  piracy  hath  turned  the  views  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  a  cruizing  life.  They  are 
ever  eager  to  engage  in  hoftilities,  which  may 
put  the  Spanifh  and  French  produ&ians  into  their 
hands.  The  Bermudas  exhibit  a  more  tranquil 
fcene. 

This  fmall  Archipelago,  about  three  hundred 
leagues  diftant  from  that  of  the  Antilles,  was  dif*  otb&js. 
covered  in  1527,  by  the  Spaniard  John  Berm ti-  aSSi? 
das,  who  gave  his  name  to  it,  but  did  not  land  “**• 
there.  Ferdinand  Camelo,  a  Portuguese,  ob¬ 
tained  in  1572,  of  Philip  II.  a  grant  of  it,  which 
did  not  take  effeft.  The  French  navigator  Bar- 
botiere  was  fhipwrecked  there  in  1593,  but 
thought  no  more  of  it  after  he  had  quitted  it. 

The  fhip  of  George  Sommers  was  broken  to 
pieces  there  in  1609.  With  the  wrecks  of  this 
Ihip  a  fmall  veftel  was  conftru&ed,  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  arrive  fafe  in  England. 

Three  years  after,  a  company  was  farmed  in 
London  to  people  the  Bermudas,  which  were 
entirely  uninhahited.  Sixty  men  were  feat  there, 
and  they  were  foon  followed  by  many  more* 

They  occupied  at  firft  St.  George,  the  one  of  theft 
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of  time  they  took  poffeffion  of  all  thofe  which  were 
fufceptible  of  culture.  The  land  was  exactly  mea¬ 
sured }  and diftributed  among  theinhabitants,  in  pro¬ 
portion  astheir  families  were  more  or  lefs  numerous. 
The  accounts  that  were  propagated,  of  the 
falubrity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  at¬ 
tracted  colonifts  from  all  parts  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  inhabitants  reforted  thither  from  the 
Antilles,  for  the  recovery  of  their  health  ;  and 
from  the  northern  colonies,  to  enjoy  their  fortune 
in  peace.  Many  royaliff-  retired  there,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  death  of  their  oppreffor  Cromwell. 
Waller,  among  the  reft,  that  charming  poet,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  that  tyrannical  deliverer,  crofted 
the  feas,  and  celebrated  thofe  fortunate  iflands, 
infpired  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  which  are  always  favour¬ 
able  to  the  poet.  He  imparted  his  enthufiafm  to 
the  fair  fex.  The  Englifh  ladies  never  thought 
themfdves  handfome  or  well  drefted,  unlels  they 
had  fmall  Bermuda  hats  made  with  palm  leaves. 

But  at  laft  the  charm  was  broken,  and  thefe 
iflands  fell  into  that  contempt  which  their  infig- 
niPcance  deferved.  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  whole  compafs  is  but  fix  or  feven  leagues. 
The  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  there  is  not  a 
fingle  fpring  to  water  it.  There  is  no  water  to 
drink  but  what  is  taken  from  wells  and  refervoirs, 
fvlaize,  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruits,  afford 
plenty  of  wholefome  food  ;  but  there  are  no  fu- 
perfluous  commodities  for  exportation ;  yet  chance 
Jias  colleded  under  this  pure  and  temperate  fky, 
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four  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants ;  poor,  but  XIV 
happy  in  being  unobferved.  Their  connexions 
with  England  do  not  annually  exceed  120,000 
livres*,  and  thofe  which  they  have  formed  with 
the  American  continent  are  fcarcely  more  ex- 
tenfive. 

In  order  to  render  the  circumftances  of  this 
weak  colony  more  eafy,  it  hath  been  fucceffively 
propofed  to  cultivate  filk,  vines,  and  cochineal 
there  $  but  none  of  thefe  projeXs  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  Industry  hath  been  confined 
to  the  manufaXuring  of  fail-cloth,  an  occupation 
which  is  naturally  conneXed  with  the  conftruXion 
of  thofe  fmall  vefTels  made  of  cedar  or  acajou  wood, 
which  have  never  been  equalled  upon  the  globe, 
either  for  their  failing  or  for  their  duration. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  iflands 
formed  a  fociety  in  1765,  the  ftatutes  of  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  mo  ft  refpeXable  monument  that 
over  dignified  humanity.  Thefe  virtuous  cjti?ens 
engaged  themfelves  to  form  a  library  of  all  books 
of  hufbandry,  in  whatever  language  tney  had 
been  written  ;  to  procure  to  all  capable  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  an  employment  fuitable  to  their 
difpofition  $  to  beftow  a  reward  on  every  man  who 
had  introduced  into  the  colony  any  new  art,  or 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  any  one  al¬ 
ready  know’n  ;  to  give  a  penfion  to  every  daily 
workman,  who,  after  having  aftiduoufly  continued 
his  labour,  and  maintained  a  good  charaXer  for 
fQrty  years,  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  lay 
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by  a  flock  Efficient  to  allow  him  to  pafs  his  lat¬ 
ter  days  in  quiet;  and  laftly,  to  indemnify  every 
individual  who  fhould  have  been  opprefTed  either 
by  the  minifler  or  the  magiflrate. 

May  thefe  advantages  ever  be  preferved  to  thefe 
induftrious,  though  indigent  people;  happy  in 
their  labour  and  in  their  poverty,  which  keeps 
their  morals  untainted  !  They  enjoy  in  a  flate  of 
inpocence  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  ferene  fky, 
and  preferve  tranquillity  of  mind  with  health. 
The  poifon  of  luxury  has  never  infedted  them, 
They  are  not  themfelves  addidled  to  envy,  nor  do 
they  excite  it  in  others.  The  rage  of  ambition 
and  war  is  extinguifhed  upon  their  coafls,  as  the 
florms  of  the  ocean  that  furround  them  are 
broken.  The  virtuous  man  would  willingly  crofs 
the  feas  to  enjoy  the  fight  of  their  frugality. 
May  the  winds  never  convey  to  them  the  account 
of  the  events  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  !  They 
then  learn - -but,  alas! - my  imagination  wan¬ 

ders,  the  pen  drops  from  my  hand,  and  they  fhall 
receive  no  information  from  me. 

Such  were  the  poffeflions  of  the  Englifh  in  the 
American  Archipelago,  when  the  fucceftes  of  the 
war  which  ended  in  1763,  gave  to  the  domains  of 
that  power,  a  confiderable  increafe  of  extent,  of 
which  Granada  was  the  richefl  part, 

This  ifland  hath  twenty-one  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  fix  in  ids  greatefl  breadth,  which  is 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  four  from  eaft  to  weft, 
Ids  territory,  though  very  uneven,  is  in  general 
fertile,  and  fufceptible  of  fome  kind  of  culture, 
according  to  ids  quality,  and  to  ids  expofure, 
e  '  '  which 
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which  is  not  fuftkiently  attended  to.  The  foil, 
however,  becomes  lefs  productive,  in  proportion 
to  it's  diftance  from  the  coafts.  The  caufe  of  this 
perhaps  may  be,  that  the  rains,  which  are  too 
frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  even  in 
thofe  feafons  when  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  afflidted 
by  droughts,  keep  the  neighbouring  grounds, 
which  are  almoft  all  clayey,  in  a  ftate  of  frefhnefs 
and  moifture,  which  deftroys  their  richnefs,  and 
confequentiy  their  fertility. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  is  watered  by 
ten  rivers,  the  northern  part  by  three,  the  eaftern 
part  by  eight,  and  the  fouthern  part  by  five. 
Befide  thefe  fprings,  which  are  all  confiderable 
enough  to  work  fugar-mills,  there  are  feveral 
others  lefs  confiderable,  but  very  ufeful  to  the 
coffee  plantations. 

The  neighbouring  continent  fhelters  Granada 
from  thofe  fatal  hurricanes,  which  carry  defola- 
tion  in  fo  many  other  iflands ;  and  nature  hath 
multiplied  the  creeks,  the  bays,  and  the  har¬ 
bours,  which  are  favourable  for  the  exportation 
pf  provifions.  It’s  principal  port  is  called  Baffe- 
Terre,  or  St.  George,  which  would  furnifn  a  fafe 
retreat  to  fixty  men  of  war. 

Though  the  French,  acquainted  with  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Granada,  had  formed,  as  early  as  the  year 
1638,  the  projedb  of  fettling  there,  yet  they  never 
parried  it  into  execution  till  the  year  1651.  At 
their  arrival,  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  feme 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of  the 
favages  they  found  there ;  and  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  with  thefe  trifles,  affumed  the 
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u— unable  to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took 
the  method  which  weaknefs  always  infpires  to  repel 
oppreffion  ;  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defencelefs.  The  troops  that  were  fenc 
to  fupport  the  infant  colony,  found  no  lafer  or 
more  expeditious  way  than  to  ddiroy  all  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  remainder  of  thefe  miferable  favages 
took  refuge  upon  a  iteep  rock,  preferring  rather 
to  throw  themfelves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
The  French  inconfiderately  called  this  rock  lemorne 
des  fauteurs ,  the  hill  of  the  leapers;  and  it  dill 
retains  that  name. 

How  was  it  pofiible  that  thefe  frivolous  people 
could  lofe,  in  didant  countries,  that  vein  of  plea- 
fantry  which  they  preferve  in  their  own,  even  in 
the  midd  of  the  greated  calamities !  They  are 
not  a  cruel  people ;  but  the  natural  cheerfulnefs 
which  accompanies  the  Frenchman  in  tents,  in 
the  midd  of  camps,  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
upon  a  mattrafs  in  an  hofpital,  where  he  may 
have  been  laid,  covered  with  wounds,  and  of 
which  he  is  expiring,  will  fugged  to  him  fome  ri¬ 
diculous  exprefiion,  which  will  produce  a  frnile 
in  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  :  and  this 
contrad  of  character  with  fituation  will  manifed 
itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  among  all  French¬ 
men,  and  among  fome  perfons  of  a  fingular  turn 
in  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 

They  were  judly  punifhed  for  all  thefe  cruelr 
ties,  by  a  rapacious,  violent,  and  inflexible  gover¬ 
nor.  Mod  of  the  colonids,  no  longer  able  to  en¬ 
dure 
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who  remained  on  the  ifland  condemned  him  to 
death.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that,  formally 
tried  this  mifcreant,  there  was  only  one  man  who 
could  write,  and  his  name  was  Archangeli.  A 
farrier  was  the  perfon  that  impeached,  who,  in^ 
Head  of  the  fignature,  fealed  with  a  horfefhoe, 
and  Archangeli,  who  performed  the  office  of 
clerk,  wrote  gravely  round  it,  Marque  de  Monfieur 
de  la  Brie ,  confeiller  rapporteur :  M  ark  , of  Mr.  de 

LA  BrX£,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  COURT. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France 
yvould  not  ratify  this  extraordinary  fentence,  paffed 
with  fuch  unufual  formalities,  though  dictated  by 
common  fenfe.  Mod  of  the  judges  of  the  crime, 
and  witneffes  of  the  execution,  difappeared  from 
Granada.  None  remained,  except  thofe  whofe 
pbfcurity  fcreened  them  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
Jaws.  The  eftimate  taken  in  1700  fhews,  that 
there  were  on  the  ifland  no  more  than  251  white 
people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and  525 
(laves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes,  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole 
culture  confided  of  three  plantations  of  fugar, 
and  fifty- two  of  indigo. 

The  face  of  things  was  totally  changed  towards 
the  year  1714;  and  this  alteration  was  effected 
by  Martinico.  That  ifland  was  then  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fplendour  that  was  to  aflonifli 
all  nations.  It  fent  immenfe  productions  to 
France,  and  received  valuable  commodities  in 
return,  which  were  molt  of  them  fent  to  the 
gpanifh  coafts.  It’s  (hips  touched  at  Granada  in 
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their  way,  to  take  in  refrefhments.  The  trading 
privateers,  who  undertook  this  navigation,  taught 
the  people  of  that  iiland  the  value  of  their  foil, 
which  only  required  cultivation.  The  execution 
of  every  projedt  is  facilitated  by  commerce. 
Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  (laves 
and  utenfils  to  eredl  fugar  plantations.  An  open 
account  was  eftablifhed  between  the  two  colonies. 
Granada  was  clearing  it's  debts  gradually  by  it*s 
rich  produce,  and  the  balance  was  on  the  point 
of  being  doled,  when  the  war  in  1744  inter¬ 
rupted  the  communication  between  the  two 
iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  (lopped  the  progrefs 
of  the  mod  important  culture  of  the  New  World. 
At  that  time  cotton,  cacao,  and  particularly 
coffee  trees,  were  planted,  and  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  hoftilities,  they  acquired  a  fufficient 
growth  to  yield  plentifully.  Thele  ufeful  trees 
were  not  abandoned  after  the  peace  of  1748  ; 
but  the  culture  of  the  fugar  canes  was  then 
pufhed  with  an  eagernefs  proportioned  to  their 
importance.  A  feries  of  misfortunes,  too  much 
merited,  foon  deprived  the  mother-country  of  the 
©reat  advantages  it  flattered  itfelf  with  from  this 

O  0 

colony. 

The  paffionate  defire  of  premature  and  un¬ 
bounded  enjoyment,  that  malady  which  hath 
tainted  the  government  of  a  nation  which  yet  de- 
ferves  the  affection  of  her  matters ;  that  prodiga¬ 
lity,  which  reaps  when  it  fhould  fow  ;  which  de- 
flroys  the  pall  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with 
the  other ;  which  exhaufts  and  confumes  the 
Hock,  by  anticipating  the  income  i  that  confufioa 

which 
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which  refults  from  the  diftrettes  any  (late  mud  xiv. 
necettarily  be  reduced  to,  that  has  neither  prin-  < — 
ciples  nor  experience,  that  has  power  without 
views,  and  means  without  condu<51 ;  that  anarchy 
that  prevails  at  the  helm  ;  that  precipitation, 
that  caballing  among  inferiors ;  the  impro¬ 
priety,  or  total  want  of  projedls  ;  on  one  hand 
the  audacity  of  doing  any  thing  with  impu¬ 
nity;  on  the  other,  the  fear  of  fpeaking  even  for 
the  public  good  :  this  concurrence  of  long  fuc- 
ceeding  evils  has  throwJn  Granada  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  confirmed  in  the  pof- 
fefion  of  this  conqueft  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  Engliili  did  not  make  a  fortunate  begin-  ^shave 
nino-.  A  great  number  of  them  refolved  to  happened  at 
have  plantations  upon  an  ifland,  of  which  the  fmceitis 
higheft  opinion  had  previoufiy  been  formed ;  and  the  Britiiih 
in  their  enthufiafm  they  purchafed  them  for  much 
more  than  their  real  value.  This  pafiion,  which 
expelled  the  antient  colonifts,  who  were  inured  to 
the  climate,  drew  thirty-five  or  thirty- fix  millions 
of  livres  *  out  of  the  mother-country.  This  im¬ 
prudence  was  followed  by  another.  The  new  pro¬ 
prietors,  milled  no  doubt  by  national  pride,  have 
fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of  their  predecef- 
fors.  They  attempted  to  alter  the  mode  of  living 
among  their  (laves.  The  Negroes,  who  from 
their  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their  old 
cuftoms  than  other  men,  revolted.  It  was  found 
neceflary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  (hed  blood . 

The  whole  colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions. 


*  From  1,458,333  I.  6  s.  8d.  to  1,500,000!. 
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b  0^0  k  Mafters,  who  had  been  under  the  neceffity  of 

_ _  ufing  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt 

or  maffacred  in  their  own  habitations.  The  la- 
,  bours  declined,  and  were  even  totally  fufpended* 
Tranquillity  was  at  length  reftored,  but  it  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  a  new  dorm. 

i  i  , 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  rigoroufly  de¬ 
prived  of  the  leaft  influence  in  public  affairs. 
When  the  minidry  eftablifhed  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  at  Granada,  they  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
viate  from  thefe  generally  received  principles  ; 
and  they  permitted  all  the  antient  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  religion  they  might  be,  to  give  their 
vote  in  the  affemblies  of  the  colony.  This  inno¬ 
vation  met  with  the  mod  obdinate  refiftance  * 
but  at  lad  parliament,  which  had  got  rid  of  fome 
of  iris  prejudices,  declared  in  favour  of  the  admi- 
nidration,  and  Catholics,  as  well  as  others,  were 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  common  interefls  of  the 
colony. 

•  The  predilection  which  George  III.  had  fhew’n 
for  the  French,  who  were  become  his  fubjeCls, 
made  him  imagine  that  his  commands  would 
meet  with  no  oppofition  in  a  fettlement  of  which 
they  dill  formed  the  greatefc  number.  In  this 
perfuafion,  he  ordered  that  the  duty  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  upon  productions  on  their  ex¬ 
portation,  which,  in  an  excefs  of  zeal,  all  the 
Britifh  iflands,  except  Jamaica,  had  very  an¬ 
ciently  granted,  fhould  be  levied  at  Granada. 
The  power  of  doing  this  was  difputed  with  him. 

2  r  The 
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The  caufe  was  formally  tried,  and  the  decifion  book 

if  xiv. 

was  not  favourable  to  the  monarch. 

This  triumph  elated  the  minds  of  the  colonifts* 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  cultures*  they  had  bor¬ 
rowed  large  fu ms  from  the  monied  people  of  the 
mother-country.  Thefe  debts,  which  amounted 
to  50,000,000  of  livres  %  were  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time.  The  creditors  had  recourfe  to 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  which  authorized  them  to 
feize  the  plantations  that  had  been  mortgaged  to 
them,  to  put  them  up  to  public  fale,  and  to  ex¬ 
act  the  full  value  of  them  eight  months  after* 

This  feverity  fpread  univerfal  confirmation.  The 
legifiative  body  of  the  ifland  in  their  defpair, 
paffed  a  bill  on  the  6th  of  June  1774,  which  di¬ 
vided  the  value  of  the  acquifition  into  five  pay¬ 
ments,  and  which  protra&ed  the  laft  payment  to 
the  term  of  thirty-two  months.  The  fecret  motive 
of  this  lingular  a£t,  was  undoubtedly  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  debtors  to  bid  for  their  own 
eftates,  and  by  this  contrivance  to  procure  them 
delays,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  expe&ed 
from  the  commiferation  of  their  creditors. 

A  measure  fo  bold  excited  a  tumult  through- 

*  _  -  •  :  %  J 

out  England.  It  was  generally  thought  .an  inju¬ 
rious  thing,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  empire 
lliould  arrogate  to  itfelf  a  right  of  annihilating 
engagements  contracted  under  the  fanftion  of  a 
law  univerfaljy  efiablifhed,  in  the  good  faith  of 
trade.  This  indignation  was  communicated 
even  to  the  iflands  of  America,  which  underfiood 
clearly,  that  no  further  credit  could  be  expected. 


*  2,083,333  1.  6  s.  8d. 
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if  confidence  were  not  fettled  upon  a  firm  bafis. 
The  Britons  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World 
united  in  urging  the  Supreme  Power,  to  repair 
without  delay  this  great  breach  made  in  the  im¬ 
portant  and  imprefcriptible  right  of  property* 

The  parliament,  whatever  might  be  the  diftrefs 
of  this  valuable  acquifition,  thought  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  people. 

In  1771  and  1775,  St.  George  was  reduced  to 
afhes  by  dreadful  fires.  The  colony  experienced 
other  calamities ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  it’s 
productions  have  increafed  threefold  firice  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  become, 
tinder  the  other  hemifphere,  the  fecond  of  the 
Englifh  i (lands.  It's  new  mother-country  re¬ 
ceives  from  it  annually  eighteen  millions  weight 
of  fugar,  which,  at  40  livres  *  the  quintal,  pro¬ 
duce  in  Europe  7,100,000  livres  f  ;  one  million 
one  hundred  thoufand  gallons  of  rum,  which,  at 
one  livre  ten  fols  J  the  gallon,  produce  1,650,000 
livres  || ;  thirty  thoufand  quintals  of  coffee,  which, 
at  50  livres  §  the  quintal,  produce  1,500,000 
livres  %  ;  three  thoufand  quintals  of  cacoa,  which, 
at  50  livres**  the  quintal,  produce  150,000 
livres -ff ;  three  hundred  quintals  of  indigo,  which, 
at  800  livres  the  quintal,  produce  240,000 
livres  ||t|  j  thirteen  thoufand  quintals  of  cotton. 


*  1 1.  13 s.  4c!. 

t  is-  3  d- 
§  2  1.  is.  8 d. 
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Which  at  150  livres  *  the  quintal,  produce 
1,950,000  li  vres  f  1  this  makes  in  all  12,690,000 
livres  J ;  but  in  this  revenue  is  included  that 
which  thd  Granadines  produce. 

These  are  a  dozen  of  finall  iOands,  from  three 
to  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  They  do  not 
afford  a  fingle  river,  and  yet  the  climate  is  very 
Wholefome.  The  ground  covered  only  with  thin 
bullies,  has  not  been  fcreened  from  the  fun  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  may  be  cultivated  without 
it’s  exhaling  at  any  time  thofe  noxious  vapours 

Which  generally  attack  the  planters  perpetually 

■ 

elfewhere. 

CARrAcou,  the  only  one  of  thefe  iflands  which, 
the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented 
by  turtle  fifhermen,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  leifure 
afforded  them  by  their  occupation,  attempted 
fome  kinds  of  culture.  Their  fmall  number  was 
foon  increafed  by  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guadalupe,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  ha¬ 
bitations  by  mifchievous  infedts.  Thefe  good 
people*  affifled  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  flaves, 
employed  themfelves  with  fuccefs  in  the  culture 
Of  cotton.  This  fhrub  was  conveyed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  the  other  Granadine  iflands,  and  they  even 
formed  a  fugar  plantation  at  Bequia,  and  two  at 
Cariacou. 

Tabago,  which  was  acquired  by  Great  Britain  Jhyfba"od0 
at  the  fame  period  and  by  the  fame  treaty,  is  fe-  which  was 

r  .  .  .  .  .  .  the  caule  of 

parated  from  the  Spanim  1  fland  of  Trinidad  only  great  dif- 
*  61.  5s.  f  81,250k  X  528,750k 
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by  a  channel  of  nine  leagues  over.  This  poffef- 
fion  hath  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  it’s 
greateft  breadth.  It  hath  a  harbour  upon  it’s 
eaftern  coaft,  in  which  there  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  of  water,  and  another  on  it’s  northern 
coaft,  which  hath  no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five.  They  are  both  flickered  from  molt  of  the 
winds,  an  advantage  which  that  on  the  fouth  fide 
doth  not  enjoy.  Among  the  fmall  mountains 
which  occupy  the  center  of  the  ifland,  there  is 
one  more  elevated,  the  black  and  reddifh  colour 
of  which  feems  to  indicate  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
volcano.  It  is  not  expofed  to  thofe  dreadful  hur¬ 
ricanes  that  are  fo  deftrudlive  in  other  parts.  Pof- 
fibly,  it  owes  this  ineftimable  advantage  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  continent. 

Tab  ago  has  formerly  been  exceedingly  popu¬ 
lous,  if  we  may  credit  fome  traditional  accounts. 
The  inhabitants  long  withftood  the  fierce  and  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  the  favages  from  the  continent, 
who  were  flubborn  and  irreconcileable  enemies. 
At  length,  wearied  out  with  thefe  inroads,  which 
were  inceflfantly  renewed,  they  difperfed  into  the 
adjacent  iflands. 

That  which  they  had  forfaken  lay  open  to  in- 
vafion  from  Europe,  when  two  hundred  natives  of 
Flefiingen  landed  there  in  1632,  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Dutch  colony.  The  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  ifland  of  Tri¬ 
nidad,  to  oppofe  an  eftablifhment  that  gave  um¬ 
brage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  flop  their 
fury,  was  murdered  or  taken  prifoneri  and  the 

few 
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few  who  elcaped  into  the  woods  foon  deferted  the 
ifland. 

^  4 

For  twenty  years  the  Dutch  forgot  a  fettlement 
which  was  only  noted  for  the  difoters  of  it's  origin. 

v  o 

In  1654,  a  freih  colony  was  icnt  there,  which  was 
driven  away  in  1 666.  The  Englifh  were  foon  de¬ 
prived  of  this  conqueft  by  the  French;  but  Lewis 
XIV.  fatisfled  with  having  conquered  it,  reflored  it 
to  his  ally  the  republic  of  Holland.  This  fettle¬ 
ment  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  other  colonies 
of  that  commercial  nation  that  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  motives  that  determine  fo  many 
perfons  from  other  countries  to  go  to  America, 
ought  never  to  have  influenced  the  Du  tch.  Their 
own  country  affords  every  pofllble  advantage  for 
trade,  and  they  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  make 
their  fortune.  A  happy  toleration,  purchafed  like 
their  liberty,  with  rivers  of  blood,  hath  at  length 
left  the  confciences  of  all  men  free ;  fo  that  no  re* 
ligious  fcruples  can  induce  timorous  minds  to  ba- 
nifh  themfelves  from  their  native  country.  The 
government  makes  fuch  ample  proviflon  for  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  that  none  are 
driven  by  defpair  to  go  and  clear  a  foreign  land 
which  ufually  deftroys  the  firft:  cultivators.  Ta~ 
bago,  therefore,  never  had  more  than  120Q 
men,  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  little  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton  and  indigo,  and  of  fix  fugar  plant¬ 
ations. 

The  colony  was  confined  to  this  fcanty  exertion 
of  induftry,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  very  fame 
nation  that  had  reifored  it  to  it’s  former  rights  of 
pofleffion  and  property.  In  the  month  of  February 

B  b  2  1677s 
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b  o^o  k  1677,  a  French  fleet,  deftinedto  feize  upon  Ta¬ 
ta  —  T— -j  *  bago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  that  was  fent 
out  to  oppofe  this  expedition.  They  engaged  in 
one  of  the  roads  of  the  ifland,  which  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  this  memorable  action  in  an  age  abound¬ 
ing  with  great  events.  The  obflinacy  and  va¬ 
lour  on  both  fldes  was  fuch,  that  the  fight  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  when  every  fliip  was  difmafted,  and  un¬ 
rigged,  and  no  failors  left  to  work  them.  The  en¬ 
gagement  did  not  ceafe  till  twelve  veffels  were 
burnt,  and  a  great  number  were  funk.  The  affail- 
ers  loft  the  feweft  men,  and  the  defendants 
kept  poffeffion  of  the  ifland. 

BtJT  d’Eftrees,  who  was  determined  to  take  it* 
landed  there  the  fame  year  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  There  was  then  no  fleet  to  obftrudt  or  retard 
his  progrefs*  A  bomb  throw’n  from  his  camp, 
blew  up  their  powder  magazine.  This  proved,  as 
it  generally  does,  a  deciflve  ftroke;  and  the  ene¬ 
my,  unable  to  refift,  fbrrendered  at  difcretion^ 
The  conquerors  availed  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
of  the  right  of  war :  not  content  with  razing  the 
fortifications,  they  burnt  the  plantations,  feized 
upon  all  the  {hips  in  the  harbour,  and  tranfported 
the  inhabitants  from  the  ifland.  The  conqueft 
of  this  place  was  fecured  to  France  by  the  peace 
that  foon  followed  an  action,  in  which  defeat  was 
attended  with  no  marks  of  difgrace,  and  vidtory 
with  no  advantage.1 

The  court  of  Verfailles  negledted  this  import¬ 
ant  ifland  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  fend  a  Angle 
man  thither.  Perhaps,  in  the  intoxication  of  falfe 
grandeur,  they  beheld  with  indifference  whatever 

was 
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was  merely  ufeful.  They  even  entertained  an  urn- 
favourable  opinion  of  Tabago,  and  imagined  it 
was  only  a  barren  rock.  This  error  gained  ground 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  French,  who,  finding 
themfelves  too  numerous  at  Martinico,  went  over 
to  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Domi¬ 
nica.  Thefe  were  precarious  poffeflions,  and  the 
foil  of  which  was  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Could 
they  poffibly  have  been  preferred  to  an  ifland  where 
.the  land  was  better,  and  the  property  inconteftable? 
Such  was  the  reafoning  of  a  government,  which 
was  not  then  fufficiently  enlightened  concerning 
the  trade  and  plantations  of  the  colonies,  to  difcern 
the  true  motives  of  this  diflike  the  fubjeCts  had  to 
Tabago. 

An  infant  colony,  efpecially  when  it  is  founded 
with  flender  means,  cannot  fubfift  without  imme¬ 
diate  affiftance.  It  cannot  make  any  progrefs  but 
in  proportion  as  it  finds  confumption  for  it’s  firffc 
productions.  Thefe  are  generally  of  a  common 
fort,  are  not  worth  the  expences  of  exportation  to 
any  diftance,  and,  therefore,  will  fcarce  fell  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ought  infenfibly,  and 
by  moderate  profits,  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of 
thofe  great  cultures  which  are  the  objedt  of  com¬ 
merce  between  Europe  and  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
But  Tabago  was  too  remote  from  the  French  fet- 
jdements,  to  attrad  inhabitants  by  fuch  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  fuccefs.  Lefs  fruitful  iflands,  that  were 

^  4  \ 

nearer  to  their  refources,  were  preferred. 
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The  low  condition  into  which  it  was  fallen,  did 
not  prevent  it  from  attracting  the  attention  of 
England.  That  proud  ifland,  which  thinks  her- 
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felf  the  queen  of  all  others,  becaufe  fhe  is  the  moft 
flourifhing,  pretended  to  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  that  of  Tabago,  becaufe  it  had  once  been  in 
her  pofleffion  for  fix  months.  Her  forces  have 
Confirmed  her  pretenfions  $  and  the  peace  of  17^3, 
has  juftified  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  by  ceding  to 
her  a  poflefTion,  which  file  will  turn  to  better  ac¬ 
count  than  the  French  ever  did. 

Almost  all  the  fettlements  in  the  Antilles  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  fi'rft  cplonifts,  who  afting  by 
chance  in  times  of  little  experience,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  mother-country,  committed 
perpetual  blunders.  Their  avidity  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  follow  the  method  of  the  natives, 
who,  to  abate  the  influence  of  a  conftant  fcorch- 
jqg  fun,  ufed  to  feparate  the  fmall  parcels  of 
land  which  they  were  forced  to  clear,  with  large 
fpaces  covered  with  trees  and  fhady  thickets. 
Thefe  favages,  inftru&ed  by  experience,  fixed 
their  dwellings  in  the  middle  of  the  woods,  to 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  quick  and  dan¬ 
gerous  exhalations  of  a  ground  newly  turned 

up. 

The  deftroyers  of  this  prudent  people,  being 
too  eager  after  their  profits,  neglected  this  method 
as  too  flow  j  and  being  impatient  to  cultivate  all, 
precipitately  cut  down  whole  forefts.  Thick  va¬ 
pours  immediately  arofe  from  the  ground,  which 
was  heated,  for  the  firft  time,  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  Thefe  increafed  as  the  earth  was  ftirred  up 
for  fowing  and  planting.  Their  malignant  par¬ 
ticles  infinuated  themfelves  into  every  pore,  and 
every  organ  of  the  hufbandman  5  \vhOj  by  hard 

labour* 
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labour,  was  conftantly  kept  in  a  profufe  perfpi-  B  ®  °  K 
ration.  The  circulation  of  the  fluids  was  flopped,  ■ — ' 
all  the  vifcera  were  dilated,  the  body  fwelled,  the 
ftomach  could  no  longer  perform  it’s  functions, 
and  death  enfued.  Thofe  who  efcaped  thefe  pef- 
tilential  influences  by  day,  loft  their  lives  by  fleep- 
ing  in  huts  haftily  run  up  upon  a  frefh  foil,  where 
vegetation  was  too  a£live,  and  fo  unwholefome, 
that  it  confumed  the  men  before  it  could  nourifh 
the  plants. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  the 
following  would  be  the  beft  plan  which  could  be 
purfued  in  the  eftablifhing  of  a  new  colony.  At 
our  firfl  arrival  it  fhould  be  obferved  what  winds 
are  mo  ft  prevalent  in  the  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  blow  regularly  from 
the  fouth-eaft  and  north-eaft.  If  we  were  at  li¬ 
berty  to  chufe,  and  met  with  no  obftacle  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  we  fhould  take  care  not  to 
fix  on  the  leeward  fide,  left  the  wind  fhould  be 
continually  bringing  to  us  the  vapours  of  the  new- 
tilled  grounds,  and  infefr,  from  the  exhalations  of 
the  new  plantations,  a  piece  of  land  that  might 
have  been  purified  in  time.  Our  colony  fhould, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  the  windward  fide  of 
whatever  country  we  mean  to  cultivate.  Firft,  all 
the  habitations  (bould  be  built  in  the  woods,  and 
not  a  tree  be  fuffered  to  be  felled  about  therm 
The  woods  are  wholefomej  the  refreshing  fhade 
they  afford,  and  the  cool  air  we  breathe  in  them, 
even  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  a  prefervative 
jagainft  that  excefiive  perfpiration,  which  is  the 
deftrudtion  of  moil  Europeans,  by  the  dryneis  and 
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8  k  aerimony  of  an  inflammable  blood,  deprived  of  it’s 
fluid  pa;rts.  Fires  fhould  be  kept  in  the  huts  all 
night,  to  difpel  any  noxious  air  that  might  have 
entered.  This  cuftom,  which  is  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  would  be  as  fuccefs- 
ful  in  America,  confidering  the  analogy  between^ 

the  two  climates. 

r 

After,  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  we 
might  begin  to  cut  down  the  woods  $  but  it 
fhould  be  at  lead  at  fifty  toifes  diftance  from  the 
huts.  When  the  ground  is  laid  bare,  the  flaves 
fhould  not  be  fent  out  to  their  work  till  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fun  has  had 
time  to  divide  the  vapours,  and  the  wind  to  drive 
them  away.  The  four  hours  loft:  after  fun-rife, 
would  be  fully  compenfated  by  fparing  the 
flrength  of  the  labourers,  and  by  the  prefervation 
of  the  human  race.  This  attention  fhould  be  con- 

1  |  »  >  ,  *-  ,  u 

tinued  as  long  as  any  lands  are  clearing  or  flow¬ 
ing,  till  the  ground  was  thoroughly  purged  and 
fettled  3  when  the  colonifts  might  be  allowed  tQ 
fix  upon  it,  and  be  employed  without  the  lead 
apprehenflons  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  already  judifled  the  neceflity  of  all  thefe 
meafures. 

The  Englifh  and  their  flaves  not  having  fol- 
Eogiifohave  lowed  the  plan  we  have  been  tracing,  perilhed 

Lff.red  at  ■  <  .  ^  -n  7  1  1  nr 

Tabago,  for  in  great  numbers  at  iabago,  though  molt  of 
hav  nf  from  them  came  there  together  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies.  Enlightened  by  this  difafler,  they  fet¬ 
tled  to  windward  of  the  ifland,  and  death  ceafed 
it’s  ravages.  The  cudom  which  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  have  of  felling  the  foil  of  the  iflands, 

’  ' . . .  '  '■  ^  ~  and 
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and  the  formalities  infeparable  from  fuch  a  fyflem,  B  K 
retarded  the  formation  of  a  fettlement,  which  by  j 

purfuing  other  maxims,  perhaps  lefs  prudent, 
might  have  been  begun  immediately  after  the 
peace.  It  was  not  till  1766,  that  fourteen  thou- 
land  acres  of  ground  were  allotted  and  divided 
into  fhares  of  five  hundred  acres  each.  New  al¬ 
lotments  were  afterwards  made,  but  no  planter 
was  ever  allowed  to  purchafe  more  than  one 

fhare. 

> 

The  ifland,  the  foil  of  which  hath  been  found 
too  fandy,  is  yet  inhabited  only  by  four  hundred 
white  people  and  eight  thoufand  Negroes.  They 
were  flopped  in  the  beginning  of  their  career  by 
ants,  who  have  devoured  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
fugar  canes  which  have  been  already  planted.  The 
forty  thoufand  quintals  of  fugar  which  were  ga¬ 
thered  from  thirty  plantations  have  been  reduced 
to  one  half.  This  void  hath  been  filled  up  by 
cotton,  the  crop  of  which  is  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  weight,  and  by  indigo,  which  yields 
twelve  thoufand  pounds.  St.  Vincent  hath  not 
experienced  a  fimilar  calamity. 

When  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  for  fome  rjiflory  of 

\  the  lavages 

years  had  been  ravaging  the  Windward  Ifiands,  of  st.  vin~ 
began  to  give  fome  confidence  to  their  fettlements, 
in  the  year  1660,  they  agreed  that  Dominica  and 

St.  Vincent  fhould  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their 

•  ■  -  ,  .  ('  : 

property.  Some  of  thefe  favages,  who  till  then 
had  been  difperfed,  retired  into  the  former,  and 
the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  There  thefe  mild 
and  moderate  men,  lovers  of  peace  and  filence, 
jived  in  the  woods,  in  fcattered  families,  under  the 

guidance 


cent. 
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guidance  of  an  old  man,  whom  his  age  alone  had 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  ruler.  The  dominion 
paired  fuccefTively  into  every  family,  where  the 
oldelt  always  became  king,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
guide  and  father  of  the  nation.  Thefe  ignorant  . 
favages  were  kill  unacquainted  with  the  fublime 
art  of  fubduing  and  governing  men  by  force  of 
arms;  of  maflacring  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
to  get  poffeffion  of  their  lands ;  of  granting  to  the 
conquerors  the  property,  and  to  the  conquered 
the  labours  of  the  conquered  country ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  of  depriving  ooth  of  the  rights 
and  the  fruit  of  their  toil  by  arbitrary  taxes. 

'  The  population  of  thefe  children  of  nature  was 
fuddenly  augmented  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whofe 
origin  was  never  pofitively  afcertained.  It  is  laid, 
that  a  fhip  carrying  Negroes  for  fale,  foundered  on 
the  coail  of  St.  Vincent;  and  the  flaves  who  efcaped 
the  wreck,  were  received  as  brethren  by  the 
favages.  Others  pretend  that  thefe  Negroes  were 
deferters,  who  ran  away  from  the  plantations  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies.  A  third  tradition  fays, 
that  this  foreign  race  comes  from  the  Blacks  whom 
the  Caribs  took  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  firft 
wars  between  thofe  Kuropeans  and  the  Indians* 
If  we  may  credit  Du  Tertre,  the  moi*  antient 
hiftorian,  who  has  written  an  account  of  the  An** 
tilles,  thofe  terrible  favages,  who  were  fo  inve¬ 
terate  againk  their  makers,  fpared  the  cap¬ 
tive  Haves, brought  them  home,  and  restored  them 
to  liberty  that  they  might  enjoy  life,  that  is,  the 

common  blekings  of  nature^,  which  no  man  has 

a  right 
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%  right  to  withhold  from  any  of  his  fellow- crea-  E  & 
tnres. 

Their  kindnefs  did  not  Hop  here;  for  by 
whatever  chance  thefe  grangers  were  brought  into 
the  ifland,  the  proprietors  of  it  gave  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage  $  and  the  race  that  fprang 
from  this  mixture,  were  called  black  Caribs.  They 
have  preferved  more  of  the  primitive  colour  of 
jtheir  fathers,  than  of  the  lighter  hue  of  their  mo- 
1  fhers.  The  red  Caribs  are  of  a  low  llature ;  the 
black  Caribs  tall  and  ftoutj  and  this  doubly  favage 
race  fpeak  with  a  vehemence  that  ieems  to  refera¬ 
ble  anger. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  fome  differences  The  arrival 

r  •  rpl  1  r  the 

arofe  between  the  two  nations.  X  he  people  or  French  at 
Martinico  perceiving  this,  refolved  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  their  divifions,  and  raife  themfelves  on  the  P“feeesnb^. 
ruins  of  both  parties.  Their  pretence  was,  that  red  and  the 

r  -  ,  in  I  black  Na¬ 

tive  black  Caribs  gave  (belter  to  the  (laves  who  riba. 

deferted  from  the  French  iflands.  Impofture  is 
always  productive  of  injuftice.  Thofe  who  were 
falfely  accufed,  were  afterwards  attacked  without 
reafon.  But  the  fmallnefs  of  the  numbers  fent  out 
againftthemj  the jealoufy  of  thofe  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  expedition ;  the  defection 
of  the  red  Caribs,  who  refilled  to  fupply  fuch 
dangerous  allies  with  any  of  the  luccours  they  had 
promifpd  them  to  aft  againft  their  rivals ;  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence;  the  impoffibi- 
liiy  of  coming  up  with  enemies  who  kept  them¬ 
felves  concealed  in  woods  and  mountains:  all  thefe 
circumftances  confpired  to  difconcert  this  rafh  and 
violent  encerprife.  It  was  obliged  to  be  given  up, 

after 
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after  the  lofsof  many  valuable  lives ;  but  the  tri¬ 
umph  the  favages  obtained,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  fueing  for  peace  as  fuppliants.  They  even 
invited  the  French  to  come  and  live  with  them* 
fwearing  fincere  friendfhip  and  inviolable  concord. 
The  propofal  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  next  year, 
1719,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  re¬ 
moved  to  St.  Vincent. 

The  firft  who  came  thither  fettled  peaceably, 
not  only  v/ith  the  confent,  but  by  the  afiiflance  of 
the  red  Caribs.  This  fuccefs  induced  others  to 
follow  their  example;  but  thefe,  whether  from 
jealoufy,  or  fome  other  motive,  taught  the  favages  4 
fatal  fecret.  That,  people,  who  knew  of  no  pro¬ 
perty  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  becaufe  they  are 
the  reward  of  labour,  learnt  with  aftonifhment, 
that  they  could  fell  the  earth  itfelf,  which  they  had 
always  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  mankind  in 
general.  This  knowlege  induced  them  to  mea- 
fure  and  fix  boundaries ;  and  from  that  inftant 
peace  and  happinefs  were  banifhed  from  their 
ifiand.  The  partition  of  lands  occafioned  divi- 
fions  amongft  men.  The  following  were  the  caufes 
of  the  revolution  produced  by  the  fyftem  of  ufur- 
pation. 

When  the  French  came  to  St.  Vincent,  they 
brought  flaves  along  with  them,  to  clear  and  till 
the  ground.  The  black  Caribs,  Ihocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  refembling  men  who  were  degraded 
bv  flavery,  and  fearing  that  fome  time  or  other 
their  colour,  which  betrayed  their  origin,  might 

1 

be  made  a  pretence  for  enflaving  them,  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  thickeil  parts  of  $he  foreft.  In  this 

fituation. 
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lituation*  in  order  to  imprint  an  indelible  mark  of 
diftin&ion  upon  their  tribe,  that  might  be  a  per¬ 
petual  token  of  their  independence,  they  flat¬ 
tened  the  foreheads  of  all  their  children  as  foon  a 3 
they  were  born.  The  men  and  women,  whofd 
heads  could  not  bend  to  this  Arrange  fliape,  dared 
no  longer  appear  in  public  without  this  vifible* 
flgn  of  freedom.  The  next  generation  appeared 
as  a  new  race.  The  flat-headed  Caribs,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  tall  proper  men, 
hardy  and  fierce,  came  and  erefred  huts  by  the 
fea-fidei 

They  no  fooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fet  upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than 
they  claimed  a  fhare  with  the  other  inlanders. 
This  rifing  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  was  at  firfl:  ap^ 
peafed  by  fome  prefents  of  brandy,  and  a  few 
fabres.  But  not  content  with  thefe,  they  foon  de¬ 
manded  fire-arms,  as  the  red  Caribs  had  $  and  at 
laft  they  were  defirous  of  having  their  fhare  in  all 
future  fales  of  land,  and  likewife  in  the  produce  of 
paft  fales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  a  part  in 
this  brotherly  repartition,  they  formed  into  a  fepa- 
rate  tribe*  fwore  never  more  to  aflociate  with  the 
red  Caribs,  chofe  a  chief  of  their  own,  and  de¬ 
clared  war. 

The  numbers  of  the  combatants  might  be 
equal,  but  their  ftrength  was  not  fo.  The  black 
Caribs  had  every  advantage  over  the  red,  that  in- 
duftry,  valour,  and  boldnefs,  mult  foon  acquire 
over  a  weak  habit  and  a  timorous  difpofition.  But 
that  fpirit  of  equity,  which  is  feldom  deficient  in 
favages,  made  the  conqueror  confent  to  fhare 
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book  with  the  vanquilhed  all  the  territory  lying  to  th£ 


leeward.  It  was  the  only  one  which  both  par* 
ties  were  defirous  of  poll  effing,  becaufe  there 
they  were  fure  of  receiving  prcfents  from  the 
French. 


The  black  Caribs  gained  nothing  by  the  agree* 


ment  which  they  themfelves  had  draw’n  up.  The 
new  planters  who  came  to  the  illand,  always  land* 
ed  and  fettled  near  the  red  Caribs,  where  the 
coaft  was  mod  acceffible.  This  preference  roof¬ 
ed  that  enmity  which  was  but  ill-extinguiffied* 
The  war  broke  out  again.  The  red  Caribs,  who 
were  always  beaten,  retired  to  windward  of  the 


Uland,  Many  took  to  their  canoes,  and  went 


Over  to  the  continent,  or  to  Tabago;  and  the 
few  that  remained,  lived  feparate  from  the  Blacks. 

The  black  Caribs*  conquerors  and  mailers  of 
all  the  leeward  coaft,  required  of  the  Europeans 
that  they  fhould  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  al¬ 
ready  purchafed.  A  Frenchman  attempted  to 
fhew  the  deed  of  his  purchafe  of  fome  land  which 
he  had  bought  of  a  red  Carib ;  I  know  not ,  fays 
a  black  Carib,  what  thy  paper  Jays ;  but  read  what 
is  written  on  my  arrow .  IT  here  you  may  fee9  in 
characters  which  do  not  lie ,  that  if  you  do  not  give 
me  what  I  demand ,  I  will  go  and  burn  your  houfe 
to-night.  In  this  manner  did  a  people  who  had 
not  learnt  to  read,  argue  with  thofe  who  derived 
fuch  confequence  from  knowing  how  to  Write, 
They  made  ufe  of  the  right  of  force,  with  as 
much  a  durance,  and  as  little  remorfe,  as  if  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  divine,  political,  and 
civil  right. 
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Time,  which  brings  on  a  change  of  meafures 
with  a  change  of  interefts,  put  an  end  to  thefe 
difturbances.  The  French  became,  in  their  turn, 
the  ftrongeft.  They  no  longer  fpent  their  time 
in  breeding  poultry,  and  cultivating  vegetables, 
caflava,  maize,  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  fell  them 
at  Martinico.  In  lefs  than  twenty  years,  more 
important  cultures  employed  eight  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  thoufand  Blacks.  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  St.  Vincent  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh ;  and  was  fecured  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  1763. 

This  ifland, :  which  may  have  forty  leagues  in 
circumference,  is  mountainous,  but  interfered 
by  excellent  vallies,  and  watered  by  a  few  rivers. 
It  was  in  the  weltern  part  of  it  that  the  French 
had  begun  the  culture  of  cacao  and  of  cotton, 
and  had  made  confiderable  advances  in  That  of 
coffee.  The  conquerors  formed  there  fome  fugar 
plantations.  The  impoffibility  of  multiplying 
them  upon  an  uneven  foil,  which  is  full  of  ra¬ 
vines,  made  them  defirous  of  occupying  the 
plains  towards  the  Eaft.  The  favages,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there,  refufed  to  quit  them ;  and 
recourfe  was  had  to  arms  to  compel  them  to  it. 
The  refiflance  which  they  oppofed  to  the  thunders 
of  European  tyranny,  was  not,  and  could  not 
poflibly  be  maintained  without  great  difficulty. 

An  officer  was  meafuring  out  the  ground 
which  had  juft  been  taken  pafleffion  of,  when 
the  detachment  that  accompanied  him  was  unex- 
pedtedly  attacked,  and  almoft  totally  deftroyed, 
7  ,  on 
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B  xiv  K  011  t^le  March  1775.  ft  was  generally 

t  —  j  believed  that  the  unfortunate  perfons  who  had 
juft  been  deprived  of  their  poffeflions,  were  the 
authors  of  this  violence;  and  the  troops  put 
themfelves  in  motion  to  deftroy  them. 

Fortunately,  it  was  determined  in  time* 
that  the  Caribs  were  innocent*  that  they  had* 
taken  or  maffacred  feveral  fugitive  flaves  who 
had  been  guilty  of  fuch  cruelties ;  and  that  they 
had  fwor’n  not  to  flop  till  they  had  purged  the 
ifland  of  thofe  vagabonds,  whofe  enormities  were 
often  imputed  to  them.  In  order  to  confirm  the 
favages  in  this  refolution,  by  the  allurement  of 
rewards,  the  legislative  body  paffed  a  bill  td 
infure  a  gratuity  of  five  mo'ides,  or  120  iivres 
to  an}?  one  who  fhould  bring  the  head  of  a! 
Negro,  who  fhould  have  defer  ted  within  three 
months. 

Great  Britain  hath  not  hitherto  gained  any 
great  advantage  from  thefe  barbarities*  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  ftill  reckons  no  more  than  five  hundred  white 
men;  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Negroes; 
Their  labours  yield  no  more  than  twelve  hundred 
quintals  of  cotton,  fix  millions  weight  of  very- 
fine  fugar,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
gallons  of  rum.  Thefe  produ&ions  grow  upon  £ 
very  light  kind  of  foil,  and  which  for  that  reaibn, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  foon  exhaufted.  This  is  an 
opinion  generally  received  in  America ;  and  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  whether  it  be  well 
founded* 

*  5  ft 
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Undoubtedly,  the  rains  which  fall  in  torrents  B  K 
upon  a  broken  country,  mu  ft  more  readily  carry 
away  a  Tandy  foil  than  a  clayey  one,  the  particles 
of  which  fhall  adhere  more  ftrongly  to  each  other. 

But  is  it  underftood  in  what  manner  a  foil  can  be 
exhaufted  ?  Can  it  be  by  the  lofs  of  thofe  earthy 
particles,  into  which  the  plants  it  produces  are  at 
length  reduced,  and  of  which  it  feems  to  be  de¬ 
prived,  when  the  plants  do  not  rot  upon  the  fpot 
where  they  have  been  cultivated  ?  In  anfwer  to 
this,  it  is  proved  from  the  experiments  of  Van 
Helmont,  that  plants  do  not  take  away  any  fen- 
fible  weight  from  the  foil  j  and  that  it  is  the 
moifture  with  which  the  earth  is  watered,  that  is 
the  only  caufe  of  vegetation.  If  this  exhaufting 
of  the  foil  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  lofs  of 
the  falts  which  it  furnilhes  for  the  fuccefiive 
growth  of  the  plants,  it  is  equally  proved,  by 
the  numerous  experiments  of  M.  Tillet,  and  of 
feveral  other  natural  philofophers,  that  the 
ground  is  nothing  more  than  a  matrix,  in  which 
the  germina  of  plants  receive  their  growth, 
which  they  feem  only  to  derive  from  heat  and 
moifture.  All  thefe  experiments  collected,  feem 
alfo  to  prove,  that  the  water  alone,  whether  con¬ 
veyed  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  contains  all 
the  falts,  and  all  the  principles  that  are  to  concur 
in  producing  this  growth.  , 

Let  us  therefore  content  ourfelyes  with  faying, 
that  fuch  or  fuch  a  fpecies  of  earth  may  be 
more  or  lefs  eafily  put  into  a  ftate  fit  to  receive 
and  to  preferve  the  quantity  of  water  neceflary 
for  completing  vegetation.  The  mod  trifling  la- 
Vol.  VI.  C  c  labour 
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labour  ftirs  up  a  light  foil :  it  is  then  eafily  pene- 
;  trated  by  the  (lighted  rain:  but  a  hard  rain 
preffes  it  together,  and  the  fun  eafily  raifing  the 
moifture,  which  in  this  date  of  compreflion  it 
could  only  imbibe  to  a  very  little  depth,,  deprives 
it  of  the  only  fpecies  of  nouridiment  yvhich  it 
furnifned  to  the  plant,  and  without  which  the 
plant  could  not  fubfid.  Neverthelefs,  the  feafon 
is  not  called  in  quedion  j  and  much  lefs  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  him  who  knows  not  how  to  moderate 
it’s  effedts.  Prejudice  determines  the  foil  to  be 
exhauded  and  ruined.  In  future,  it  is  worked 
only  with  regret,  and  confequently  very  ill.  It 
is  abandoned,  while  nothing  more  was  wanting,- 
than  a  proper  fpecies  of  culture  to  enrich  the 
proprietor  who  negledts  it. 

A  somewhat  lefs  degree  of  friability  condi- 
tutes  what  is  called  a  drong  foil,  which  requires 
more  tillage,  and  of  a  more  laborious  nature ; 
but  when  once  it  is  prepared,  manured,  and  wa-* 
tered,  the  did  foil  preferves  for  a  much  longer 
time  ids  moidure,  which  is  a  neceffary  vehicle 
of  the  falt.s,  whether  they  be  continually  con¬ 
veyed,  and  fucceffively  renewed  by  the  rains,  or  by 
artificial  watering. 

Of  what  ufe  then,  it  will  be  faid,  is  dung?  It 
ferves  to  raife  up  more  eafily,  and  more  gene¬ 
rally,  the  foil,  by  the  fermentation  which  it  ex¬ 
cites  in  P,  and  to  keep  it  for  a  longer  time  railed 
and  fupplied,  either  by  it’s  adtive  particles,  which 
can  only  unfold  themfeives  gradually  in  the 
compact  foils,  fuch  as  thole  of  the  fecond  fpecies* 

which  are  divided  by  heating  them,  or  by  ids 
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bily  particles,  which  fattening  the  foil  of  the  firft  B  o  o 
fpecies,  retain  in  it*  for  a  longer  time,  the  moifture 
which  it’s  too  great  laxity,  and  the  incoherence 
of  it’s  particles  would  foon  allow  to  efcape* 

Dung,  therefore,  properly  applied,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  it’s  quality,  partly  fupplies  the  place 
of  tillage :  but  can  tillage  fupply  the  place  of 
dung?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  for 
light  foils,  which,  fortunately,  require  but  little 
dunging ;  but  we  believe  it  would  in  ftrong  foils, 
and  thefe  require  a  great  deal  of  dung.  But  no¬ 
thing  can  fupply  the  place  of  rain  ;  which,  in 
America,  when  it  is  plentiful,  renders  all  the  foils 
nearly  equal.  Some  fruits  brought  forward  by 
the  feafon,  rot  in  the  molt  excellent  foils  i  but 
almoft  all  of  them  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  molt 
ordinary  foils.  In  America  there  is  no  rainy 
feafon  which  is  not  fruitful ;  while,  in  a  dry 
feafon,  the  income  diminilhes  fometimes  by  one 
half.  f 

The  only  object  that  deferves  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Vincent's,  as  well  as  of  all 
perfons  who  are  in  polfeffion  of  a  light  foil,  in 
whatever  zone  it  may  be  fituated,  mult  therefore  be 
to  fix  their  plantations  upon  their  lowelt  mountains, 
to  prefer  the  culture  of  luch  plants  as  will  cover  the 
foil  fooneft,  and  will  leave  it  leis  expofed  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  fhock  of  heavy  rains,  which  comprefs  it 
more  and  more  when  it  is  not  tilled;  and  which  drag 
it  away  when  it  is  prepared;  to  chufe  efpecially, 
that  plan  of  cultivation,  which,  while  it  (hall  not 
counteract  the  efforts  of  the  plant  too  much,  fh all 
fupply  it  with  a  degree  of  growth  neceffary  to 
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5i  °  o  k.  defend  the  foil,  at  the  time  when  it  (lands  moft 
u— v-— ^  in  need  of  it,  in  that  feafon  when  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  dripped,  in  procefs  of  time, 
down  to  the  fand.  While  the  foil  (hall  remain 
covered  with  any  kind  of  earth,  we  need  not  fear 
it’s  being  barren.  The  foil  which  hath  once  been 
fufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  any  plant,  when 
brought  into  it’s  primitive  date  by  the  care  of 
the  cultivator,  will  for  ever  be  fufficient  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

err  at  Bn*  Dominica  was  inhabited  by  it*s  own  children* 

1 ‘Vmon’of  In  1732  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Caribs 
d  minica.  were  found  there,  didributed  in  thirty-two  caff- 

bets;  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  French¬ 
men  occupied  a  part  of  the  coad,  which  the 
favages  had  left  to  them.  Thefe  Europeans  had 
no  other  affi dance,  or  rather  companions  of  their 
labours,  except  twenty-three  free  Mulattoes,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (laves.  They 
were  all  employed  in  breeding  poultry,  in  railing 
provifions  for  the  confumption  of  Martinico, 
and  in  cultivating  feventy-two  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  cotton  (hrubs.  Thefe  trifling  productions 
were  afterwards  increafed  by  the  addition  of 
coffee.  At  length  the  ifland,  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  it  became  an  EnglHh  polfeffion, 
reckoned  fix  hundred  white  people,  and  two 
thoufand  Negroes. 

Since  the  end  of  the  lad  century.  Great  Bri* 
tain,  which  was  advancing  towards  the  dominion 
of  the  feas,  while  (he  accufed  France  of  afpiring 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  continent,  had  (hewed  as 
much  eagernefs  for  Dominica,  as  (he  had  in  the 

late 
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late  negociations,  when  victory  gave  her  a  right  B  ®  ®  K 
to  choofe.  Nine  parifhes  have  fucceflively  been  v  — ,  3 
eftablifhed  upon  this  ifland,  where,  on  the  ift  of 
January  1778,  the  population  confided  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  feventy-four  white  people,  men, 
women,  and  children  %  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
four  Mulattoes,  or  free  Negroes,  and  fourteen 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight  flaves. 

The  cattle  of  the  ifland  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  horfes,  feven  hundred 
and  feven  mules,  thirty-four  afles,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  head  of  horned  cattle,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  hogs,  and  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  fheep,  or  goats. 

It’s  cultures  confided  of  fixty-five  fugar  planta¬ 
tions,  which  occupied  five  thoufand  two  hundred 
atm  fifty- feyen  acres  of  ground.  Three  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fixty-nine  acres  planted  with 
coffee,  at  the  proportion  of  one  thoufand  feet  per 
acre.  Two  hundred  and  feventy-feven  acres 
planted  with  cacao,  at  the  proportion  of  five 
hundred  feet  per  acre.  Fourfcore  and  nine  acres, 
planted  with  cotton,  at  the  proportion  of  one 
thoufand  feet  per  acre.  Sixty-nine  acres  of  indigo, 
and  fixty  trees  of  black  caflia. 

It’s  provifions  confided  of  twelve  hundred  and 
two  acres  of  banana  trees,  fixteen  hundred  and 
forty- feven  acres  of  yams  or  potatoes,  and  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  trenches 
of  manioc. 

Nineteen  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
cight  acres  were  taken  up  by  the  woods  $  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety- fix  by  paftu- 
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rages  and  favannas  ;  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres  were  relerved  for  the  crown* 
and  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  entirely  barren. 

This  was  all  that  fifteen  years  of  labour  had 
been  able  to  effeCt  upon  a  foil  which  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  hilly,  and  not  very  fertile. 

This  fettlement  was  expofed  in  it’s  infancy  to 
a  mofi  flagrant  a£t  of  difhonefty.  Several  of  the 
planters  had  obtained  confiderable  advances  from 
trade.  To  avoid  paying  their  debts,  they  took 
refuge,  with  their  flaves,  in  the  French  iflands, 
where  an  open  protection  was  granted  them.  In 
vain  were  they  claimed ;  in  vain  was  it  required 
that  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  farisfy  their 
creditors:  every  felicitation  was  ufelefs.  The 
kgi  fla’ive  body  then  made  a  law,  which  fecured 
to  all  French  emigrants  the  advantage  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  without  rnolefiation,  all  the  riches  they 
Ihould  bring  into  Dominica. 

Let  us  examine  without  partiality  the  conduct 
of  the  two  nations,  and  we  fhall  find  it  faulty  on 
both  fides.  ,  - 


And  firft,  with  refped  to  the  French,  let  me 
afk  them,  if  thefe  refugees  were  not  at  the  fame 
time  thieves  ?  Why  therefore  did  they  grant 
them  an  afylum  ?  Why  did  they  refufe  to  give 
them  up,  when  they  were  claimed  ?  Let  us  even 
fuppofe  that  the  requifition  had  been  made  in  an 
imperious  manner;  the  bufinefs  was  to  examine 
the  juflice  of  the  claim,  not  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made.  This  was  not  an  occafion  in  which 
It  was  proper  to  give  a  petulant  anfwer  to  a 

haughty 
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haughty  demand.  An  addon  which  we  are  urged  B  £  K 
to  byjuftice,  can  never  be  humiliating.  Let  the 
French,  for  a  moment,  put  themfelves  in  the 
place  of  the  creditors,  and  tell  me,  whether  they 
would  not  have  fent  to  the  court  of  London  the 
fame  reprefentations,  and  the  fame  complaints  ? 
and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  equally 
exafperated  by  it’s  filence,  or  by  it’s  refufal  ? 

There  cannot  be  two  fyftems  of  juftice. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  by  way  of  reprifal 
the  Englifh  offered  an  afylum  to  the  French  emi¬ 
grants,  did  they  not  double  the  fame  fault  ?  Did 
they  not  excite  to  robbery  and  to  defertion  thofe 
fraudulent  debtors  who  were  inclined  to  efcape 
from  the  legal  purfuit  of  their  creditors  ?  If  the' 
nations,  who  divided  the  New  World  among 
themfelves,  had  adopted,  in  imitation  of  them, 
the  fame  meafures,  who  would  have  advanced  to 
their  colonifls  the  fums  they  might  have  wanted  ? 

What  would  have  become  of  America,  if  this 
pernicious  fyftem  had  manifefted  itfelf  at  the 
origin  of  the  conquefts  ?  What  would  ftill  become 
of  it,  if  it  were  univerfally  adopted  ?  Let  us  re- 
fled:  a  moment,  and  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  a 
general  fufpenfion  of  juflice  would  become  one 
of  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  that  could  poffibly 
afflict  mankind.  We  fhall  perceive,  that  fo 
fatal  an  agreement  among  nations,  would  bring 
the  world  back  to  that  (late  of  plundering  and 
barbarifm  of  which  we  have  not  even  an  idea. 

What  advantage  will  the  Englifh  find,  in  inferr¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  our  villains,  and  in  fending 
their’s  to  us  ?  What  concern  can  we  have, 
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or  what  confidence  can  we  repofe,  in  men 
who  are  deflitute  of  faith  towards  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?  Do  the  Englifli  exped  more  honefty 
from  our’s  ?  If  they  receive  them,  why  fhould 
a  third  nation  expell  them?  Is  it  intended  that 
perfidy  fhould  wander,  with  impunity,  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe  ?  I  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  confequences  of  this  proceeding  : 
but  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  an  adion,  we 
muft  confider  the  utmoft  extent  of  it’s  effe&s. 
This  is  a  certain  way  of  imprefling  the  mind 
more  forcibly  with  them. 

But  I  may  be  afked,  in  what  manner  fhould 
the  Englifh  have  aded?  In  the  firft  inftance, 
they  were  right  in  making  the  demand.  After¬ 
wards,  they  fhould  have  gone  down  fword  in 
hand  into  the  afylums  of  their  deferters,  and 
fhould  have  laid  them  wafte.  Thus  it  is  that 
they  would  have  fhew’n  therafelves  brave  and 
upright  men.  The  blood  that  would  have  been 
fpilt  would  not  have  been  imputed  to  them  i  and 
they  would  have  been  applauded  by  all  the  people 
of  Europe,  interefted  in  the  fame  caufe. 

We  need  not  however  be  furprifed  that  both 
the  Englifh  and  French  fhould  reciprocally  grant 
a  retreat  to  their  malefadors,  when  we  daily  fee 
them  arrogating  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fend¬ 
ing  them  to  each  other,  by  banifhing  them  from 
their  own  country  :  a  law,  which  is  as  contrary  to 
the  common  right,  as  that  which  fhould  authorife 
a  citizen,  whofe  dog  fhould  run  mad,  to  let  him 
loofe  in  the  houfe  of  his  neighbour,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  right  of  individuals. 

But 
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But  a  man  who  has  two  hands,  is  always  a 
Ipecies  of  valuable  property. - He  ought  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  concealed.- - It  may  alfo  be 

urged,  that  we  have  fome  reafon  to  exped,  fince 
there  are  a  few  inftances  of  it,  that  a  wicked 
man  may  amend.— It  is  true,  there  may  be 
one  inftance  in  a  hundred  of  fuch  an  amendment. 

• - But  the  queftion  is,  whether  for  the  chance 

of  having  one  bad  man  who  may  forfake  his  evil 
ways,  it  be  prudent  to  keep  a  hundred  incorri¬ 
gible  villains. 

There  was  however  another  diftant  objed, 
exclufive  of  the  care  of  fettling  plantations,  which 
entered  into  the  extenfive  views  of  the  Englifli. 
They  wifhed  to  attrad  the  produdions  of  the 
French  colonies  to  Dominica,  in  order  that  they 
might  fecure  the  trade  of  them  to  themfelves. 
It  was  to  carry  this  great  projed  into  execution, 
that,  in  1766,  all  the  ports  of  the  ifland  were 
made  free.  A  number  of  adive  and  enterprizing 
men  immediately  came  from  Europe,  and  from 
North  America.  Immenfe  ftores  of  corn,  fak 
fifh,  and  Haves,  were  formed  at  Rofeau.  This 
town  fupplied  the  wants  of  Martinico,  of  Guada¬ 
lupe,  and  of  St.  Lucia;  and  received  in  payment, 
commodities  of  greater  or  lefs  value.  Thefe  ex¬ 
changes  would  have  been  even  more  confider- 
able,  if  by  an  ill-judged  avidity  of  the  treafury. 
Great  Britain  had  not  herfelf  put  a  reftraint  upon 
thefe  fraudulent  connedions. 

The  events  which  have  detached  the  American 
continent  from  England,  and  the  efforts  which 
the  French  are  making  to  extend  their  connedions 
9  in 
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in  Africa,  muft  foon  reduce  the  ftaple  of  Domi¬ 
nica  to  nothing,  or  to  a  trifle ;  but  it  can  never 
be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  it’s  pofltion. 
Situated  between  Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  at 
only  feven  leagues  diftance  from  each,  it  threatens 
them  equally.  At  both  it’s  extremities,  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South,  are  two  excellent  har¬ 
bours,  from  whence  the  privateers  and  the  fleets 
may  intercept  the  navigation  between  the  mother- 
country  and  it*s  colonies,  and  even  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  fettlements.  What 
would  be  the  confequence  if  the  northern  port, 
know’n  by  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert,  were 
changed,  as  it  might  eaflly  be,  into  a  harbour, 
and  furrounded  with  fortifications  ?  This  plan, 
it  is  faid,  hath  been  determined  upon  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  George  III.  Every  circumftance  induces 
trs  to  believe  that  it  will  never  be  carried  into 
execution ;  the  nation  hath  too  much  confidence 
in  it's  naval  forces,  ever  to  incur  fuch  an  ex¬ 
pence. 

Dominica,  in  thefe  latter  times,  hath  draw’n 
the  attention  of  all  America,  by  an  event,  the 
caufes  of  which  may  almofl  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World. 

Scarce  had  the  Europeans  marked  the  foil  of 
the  other  hemifphere  with  their  fanguinary  fteps, 
than  it  became  neceflfary  to  procure  Haves  from 

Africa,  in  order  to  clear  it.  Women  were  found 

*  •  ♦  ■  * 

among  this  degraded  race,  whom  the  fcarcity  of 
females  rendered  agreeable  to  the  firfb  colonifts. 
From  this  alliance,  which  feemed  to  be  repro¬ 
bated  by  nature,  there  arofe  a  mixt  generation, 

whofe 
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whofe  chains  were  often  broken  by  paternal  ten-  ’ 
dernefs.  A  fentiment  of  goodnefs,  innate  in  man, 
gave  liberty,  on  fome  occafions,  to  other  {laves  5 
and  a  ft  ill  greater  number  of  captives  purchafed 
their  freedom*  In  vain  did  a  fufpicious  and 
provident  fyftem  of  policy  exclaim,  with  vehe¬ 
mence,  againft  this  cudom,  applauded  by  huma¬ 
nity:  the  bedowing  of  freedom  upon  (laves  was 
ftill  continued;  and  even  became  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

The  freed  men,  however,  were  not  put  upon 
an  entire  equality  with  their  former  mailers.  The 
laws  generally  imprinted  a  mark  of  inferiority  on 
this  clafs  of  men.  They  were  flill  more  degraded 
by  prejudice,  in  the  frequent  occurrences  of  civil 
life.  Their  fituation  was  never  any  thing  more 
than  an  intermediate  date  between  flavery  and 
original  liberty. 

Distinctions  fo  humiliating  filled  the  minds 
of  thefe  freed- men  with  rage.  The  Have  is  com¬ 
monly  in  fo  abjeft  a  date,  that  he  doth  not  dare 
to  defy  his  tyrant;  he  can  do  nothing  more  than 
hate  him.  But  the  heart  of  a  man  whofe  chains 
have  been  ftiaken  off,  hath  a  greater  degree  of 
energy ;  he  both  hates*  and  bids  defiance  to  the 
white  men. 

The  dangerous  effedls  of  thefe  finider  difpo- 
fitions  fhould  have  been  prevented.  In  the  fo- 
cieties  of  Europe,  where  all  the  members  are 
equals,  where  the  intered  pf  each  individual  is 
the  intered  of  the  whole  community ;  we  are  not 
allowed  to  fuppofe  that  a  citizen  would  intention- 


do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  general  good, 
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unlefs  there  are  drong  proofs  of  it.  But  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  an  enormous  and  fingular  body  of 
men,  divided  in  opinions,  is  compofed  of  three 
different  claffes,  it  is  thought  right  to  facrifice 
the  two  lad  to  the  fecurity  of  the  former.  The 
(laves  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  date  of  oppreffion, 
and  the  freedmen  are  throw’n  into  prifon  upon 
the  flighted  fufpicion.  Their  averfion  for  the 
white  people  is  confidered  as  a  delinquency  of  a 
very  ferious  nature,  and  judifies,  in  the  eyes  of 
authority,  all  the  precautions  that  are  taken 
againd  them.  It  is  to  this  drange  feverity  that 
mod  of  the  nations  have  wiflied  to  attribute  the 
kind  of  tranquillity  which  they  have  enjoyed  in 
their  fettlements  in  the  New  World. 

In  the  Englifli  colonies  alone  the  free  Negro 
is  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  white  man.  The 
dronged  prefumptions  are  not  diffident  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  one,  any 
more  than  of  the  other.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  law,  which  is  very  cautious,  for  fear  of  a 
midake,  in  fixing  upon  the  criminal,  fometimes 
remains  ina&ive  for  a  longer  time  than  is  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  public  advantage.  The  freedmen 
have  fometimes  abufed  thefe  indulgences  in  the 
Britifh  iflands ;  and  their  feditious  commotions 
have  obliged  Dominica  to  alter  it’s  fyflem. 

It  was  determined,  by  a  bill  paffed  in  the 
month  of  September  1774,  that  no  colonid  fhould, 
for  the  future,  be  allowed  to  grant  liberty  to  any 
flave,  before  he  had  paid  100  pidoles  *  into  the 
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public  treafury.  But  if  the  freedman  could  after-  B  ^  K 
wards  prove  that  he  could  not  gain  a  fubfiftence 
by  his  labour,  he  was  to  receive  80  livres  *  every 
fix  months,  till  he  fliould  be  enabled,  by  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances,  to  do  without  this  af- 
fiftance. 

Every  freedman,  convifted  by  the  depofition 
of  two  witnefles,  either  free  of  (laves,  before  two 
juftices  of  the  peace,  of  being  guilty  of  any  of¬ 
fence  that  is  not  capital,  is  to  be  whipped,  or  to 
pay  a  fine,  or  to  be  imprifoned,  according  as 
the  magi  ft  rates  (hall  determine.  The  fame  pu- 
nifhments  are  to  be  ihfli&ed  upon  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  difturbed  the  public  peace,  or  for  having  in- 
fulted,  threatened,  or  beaten  a  white  man. 

A  freedman  who  fhall  have  aflifted  a  (lave  to 
defert,  who  (hall  have  granted  an  afylum  to  him, 
or  accepted  of  his  fervices,  (hall  be  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  aooo  livres  f,  to  be  applied  to  pub¬ 
lic  ufe.  If  the  culprit  Ihould  be  unable  to  pay 
the  fum,  he  (hall  undergo  three  months  imprifon- 
ment,  or  be  whipped,  according  to  the  decifion 
of  the  juftices  of  the  peace. 

N  o  free  Negro,  Mulatto,  or  Meftee,  fhall  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  eledtton  of  a  reprefenta- 
tive  of  his  parifti,  in  the  general  afiembly  of 
the  colony.  Neither  prote&ion  nor  fortune  can 
ever  efface  this  mark  of  reprobation. 

After  having  given  a  feparate  account  of  each  pi™  con- 
of  the  three  neutral  ifiands  which  England  ac-  the  Britan 
quired  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  is  incumbent 
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upon  us  to  ftate  the  means  -which  that  powef 
hath  thought  proper  to  employ,  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  foiid  advantages  from  their  profperity. 

At  firft,  government  thought  proper  to  fell  the 
different  portions  of  the  extend ve  foil  which  the 
fuccefs  of  the  war  had  given  to  them.  Had 
they  been  gratuitously  bellowed,  they  would 
have  been  obtained  by  favour  and  intrigue  $  and 
they  would  not  have  been  ufeful  for  a  long  time. 
But  the  nation  was  well  convinced,  that  every 
citizen  who  fhould  have  employed  part  of  his  ca¬ 
pital  in  the  acquifition  of  an  eftatef  would  not 
fail  to  lay  out  upon  it  what  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  make  the  mod  of  his  property. 

If  might,  however,  be  improper  to  exa£l 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  ceded  lands,  be- 
caufe  the  new  plantations  require  fuch  great  ex- 
pences  in  buildings,  in  cattle,  and  in  (laves.  On 
this  account,  it  was  fettled,  that  the  purchafer 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  ten  per  cent,  the 
two  following  years,  and  afterwards  twenty  per 
cent,  every  year  after,  till  the  payment  was  com¬ 
pleted.  He  was  to  be  divefted  of  all  his  privi¬ 
leges,  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  engagements  at  the. 
dated  periods. 

In  order  to  fofcen  what  might  appear  too  fevere 
in  this  law,  the  planter  was  allowed  to  change 
this  debt  into  a  perpetual  annuity  *  and  even  the 
fir  ft  payment  was  not  to  begin  till  a  twelve  r^pnth 
after  the  clearing  of  the  land. 

As  the  vaft  extent  of  the  eftates  had  vifibly  dimi- 
nifhed  the  mafs  of  the  produ&ions  in  the  i (lands, 

which 
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which  England  had  pofTeded  for  a  long  time,  it  was  B  K 
thought  proper  to  take  meafures  to  avoid  this  in-  v — 
convenience  in  the  new  acquifitions.  It  was  de¬ 
creed,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chafe  more  than  one  plantation;  and  that  the 
larged  of  them  fhould  not  exceed  five  hundred 
acres.  It  was  even  limited  to  three  hundred 

.  t  ,  '•  t  .  '  '  *  *  -•  '  *  .  '  *  ;  1 

for  Dominica,  the  pofition  and  dedination  of 
which  required  a  greater  number  of  Europeans. 
Government  alfo  decreed,  that  five  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  acres  fhould  be  annually  cleared,  till  half 
the  plantation  fhould  be  cultivated ;  and  that 
thofe  who  fhould  not  have  fulfilled  this  obliga¬ 
tion  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  .  112  livres  ten  fols  ? 
annually,  for,  every  acre  of  ground  which  fhould 
not  have  been  cultivated  in  ,  the  limited  time* 

Every  colonid  was  obliged  alfo  to  put  one  white 
man,  or  two  white  women,  upon  every  hundred 
acres  of  his  territory,  under  the  penalty  of  pay¬ 
ing  every  year  to  the  treafury  900  livres  f  for 
every  man,  and  half  of  that  fum  for  every  wo¬ 
man,  that  fhould  be  wanting  to  make  up  the 
number  he  ought  to  have. 

This  lad  precaution  might  give  fome  confid¬ 
ence  to  the  new  fettlements ;  but  it  was  thought 
they  would  one  day  hand  in  need  of  further  abid¬ 
ance.  In  order  to  procure  it  for  them  in  time, 
gratuitous  conceffions  of  land,  from  ten  to 
thirty  acres,  have  been  granted  in  favour  of  the 
poor  who  chufe  to  fettle  in  thofe  iflands.  This 
was  a  fufhcient  portion  of  land  to  enable  them  to 
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live  by  their  labour,  in  thofe  eafy  circumftances 
which  they  would  never  have  experienced  in  the 
Old  Hemifphere.  From  an  apprehenfion  that 
they  might  lend  their  name  to  feme  rapacious 
man,  or  might  afterwards  fell  their  property  to 
him,  it  was  ordained,  that  they  fhould  themfelves 
take  poffeflioit  of  the  land  three  months  after 
it  had  been  granted  to  them  ;  that  they  fhould 
dwell  upon  it  for  twelve  months  confecutively  5 
and  that  they  fhould  keep  it  for  feven  whole 
years.  After  this  time,  they  were  to  pay  a  fine  of 
12  fols*  for  every  acre  which  fhould  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  one  of  il  livres  5  fols  f  for  thofe 
which  fhould  remain  uncultivated. 

The  Englifh  iflands  had  for  a  long  while  com¬ 
plained  of  the  want  of  rain,  becaufe  all  their  fo- 
refls  had  been  levelled.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience  in  the  new  poffeflions,  the  commif- 
faries  were  ordered  to  preferve  for  the  crown  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  woods  to  attrad  the 
clouds,  and  to  keep  up  that  degree  of  moifture 
which  is  more  or  lefs  neceflary  for  all  the  plants 
peculiar  to  America. 

Laftly,  None  of  the  fums  acquired  by  the  fale 
of  the  lands  were  to  belong  to  government. 
They  were  all  to  be  confecrated  to  the  har¬ 
bours,  to  the  fortifications,  and  to  other  objects 
of  ufe  in  thofe  iflands. 

The  fate  of  the  French,  refiding  in  great  num¬ 
bers  at  Dominica  and  at  St.  Vincent,  remained 
ftill  to  be  fettled.  Thefe  planters  were  under 
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iio  kind  of  apprehenfion  for  their  property.  They  book 
had  obtained  or  purchafed  it  from  the  Indians,' 
and  had  been  confirmed  in  their  poffeflion  by  the 
government  of  Martinico,  who  required  of  them 
a  flight  duty  in  return.  The  firft  of  thefe  titles 
tould  be  of  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of  a  conquer¬ 
ing  power ;  and  the  fecond  was  manifeftly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  conventions  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  of  Verlailles,  who  had  engaged 
themfelves  not  to  allow  their  refpeftive  fubjefts  to 
fettle  in  the  neutral  iflands. 

The  expeditions,  therefore,  of  thofe  aftive 
men,  who  would  have  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
the  two  colonies  which  they  themfelves  had 
founded,  were  entirely  fruftrated.  Whether  the 
Britifh  miniftry  were  apprehenfive  of  difgufting 
the  Engliln,  m  obliging  them  to  pay  for  a  terri¬ 
tory,  which  their  antient  rivals  continued  to  pof- 
fefs  gratuitoufly,  or  whether  a  wifli  prevailed  of 
getting  rid  of  thofe  foreigners,  who,  by  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  their  habits,  might  be  too  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  former  country,  it  was  regulated, 
that  the  French  fiiould,  for  the  future,  enjoy 
their  plantations  only  upon  perpetual  leafes. 

This  hard  reftraint,  fo  contrary  to  the  maxims 
of  found  policy,  difperfed  them.  The  emmra- 
tion  was  not,  however,  univerfal.  After  the  firft 
effe&s  ofdiflatisfaftion,  the  wifeft  of  them  became 
fenfible  that  they  ihould  {till  gain  more  by  repur- 
chafing  the  lands  which  they  already  enjoyed, 
than' if  they  were  to  fettle  upon  a  frcih  fpot  that 
would  coft  them  nothing. 

Vol.  VI.  D  d  Great 
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Great  Britain  entertained  great  expectations 
from  the  meafures  which  Ihe  had  taken  for  the 
profperity  of  her  conquefts.  The  fuccefs  hath 
not  been  anfwerable  3  and  the  caufes  of  this  An¬ 
gular  difappointment  are  well  know’n. 

The  three  neutral  idands  were  fcarce  fecured 
to  England  by  the  treaties,  than  it  became  a 
general  paffion  to  form  fettlements  upon  them 
This  epidemical  madnefs  made  the  lands  which 
Were  fold  by  government  rife  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price.  As  a  bold  fpirit  of  enterprise  was 
die  only  fortune  molt  of  the  purchafers  had,  cre¬ 
dit  became  their  only  refource.  They  found  it 
in  London,  and  in  fome  other  tradmg  places, 
the  merchants  of  which,  milled  by  the  fame  illu- 
fion,  borrowed  confiderable  fums  at  a  low  mtereft, 
in  order  to  lend  them  to  thefe  enterpnfing  fpecu- 
lators  at  an  advanced  interefl. 

The  new  proprietors,  molt  of  whom  had  pur- 

chafed  a  foil,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  exa¬ 
mining  it,  proceeded  with  the  fame  levity  m  the 
formation  of  their  plantations.  The  coafts,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  the  iflands,  were  fo°n  co“ 
vered  with  mailers  and  Haves,  equally  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  laborious  and  difficult  art  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  lands.  This  occafioned  numberlefs  faults 
and  misfortunes.  The  evil  became  extreme,  and 
foon  broke  out. 

The  colonifts  had  borrowed  at  eight  per  cent, 
in  1766,  or  about  that  period,  and  the  loan  was 
to  be  paid  five  years  after.  The  impoffibihty 
they  found  of  fulfilling  thefe  engagements  alarmed 
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their  European  creditors.  Difappointed  of  the 
feFDitfances  they  ejypedled,  thefe  rapacious  lend¬ 
ers  were  at  length  undeceived  j  and  the  greater 
their  credulity  had  been,  the  more  adtive  did  their 
anxiety  become.  Having  recourfe  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  law,  they  expelled  from  their  planta¬ 
tions  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  feduOed  by  rafh  expeditions.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  the  delufive  profpedt  of  the  new  Englifh  co¬ 
lonies* 

But  this  great  cotnmotion  muft  be  attended 
with  favourable  confequenees.  The  manures  un¬ 
dertaken  by  men  without  powers,  and  who  are 
reduced  to  their  original  poverty,  will  procure  to 
the  nation  the  fame  advantages  that  ufually  re- 
fult  from  an  irregular  and  dilorderly  ferment  in 
the  ftate.  A  foil  which  languiftied  in  the  hands 
of  the  fir  ft  poffeffors,  will  be  cultivated  with  bet¬ 
ter  means,  with  more  intelligence  and  oeconomy. 
While  we  are  expedling  the  effedts  of  this  new 
effort  of  induftry  and  adtivity,  let  us  refume  the 
account  of  the  Englifh  poffeffions  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Archipelago.  To  afcertain  the  value  of  the 
colonies  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  is 
to  make  an  eftimate  of  it's  ftrength. 

The  Britifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  in 
general  more  extenfive  than  they  are  fertile. 
Mountains,  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  occupy 
•a  great  fpace  in  feme  of  them,  and  others  are  en¬ 
tirely,  or  partly,  formed  of  a  chalky  foil,  which 
produces  but  very  little.  The  beft  have  been 
cleared  for  a  long  time,  and  require  the  affiftance 

of  manures,  which  are  imperfedt  and  fcarce  in 
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book  th;s  part  of  the  New  World.  Moft  of  them  have 
L  XIV'  .  been  ftripped  of  the  forefts,  by  which  they  were 
originally  fathered,  and  are  expofed  to  droughts, 
which  often  ruin  the  labours  undertaken  with  the 
ftrideft  attention,  and  carried  on  at  a  great  ex- 
pence. 

Accordingly,  the  increafe  of  provifions  hath 
not  been  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  obtaining  them,  d  here  are  at  this 
time  in  thofe  colonies  four  hundred  thoufand 
flaves,  who  by  their  labours  fcarce  produce  two 
thirds  of  the  income  that  is  collected  from  a  richer 
foil  with  the  fame  means. 

The  number  of  white  people  hath  generally 
diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
Negroes.  Not  but  that  there  were  as  many  idle 
or  indigent  men  in  England  to  replace  thofe  who 
periled,  or  who  difappeared  with  the  fortunes 
they  had  acquired,  as  at  the  time  of  the  firft  emi- 
e-ration  >  but  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  which  the 
novelty  of  the  objedt,  and  the  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  had  excited,  was  either  checked  or 
annihilated.  On  one  hand,  the  fpace  which  was 
occupied  by  the  lmailer  cultures  hath  been  fuc- 
cefiively  filled  with  lugar  plantations,  which  re¬ 
quire  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  proprietors  of  thefe  great  plantations 
have  reduced,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  numbei 
of  their  agents,  whofe  falaries  were  become  J 
heavy  burthen. 

Since  this  revolution,  the  Britifli  ifiands  havi 
Hill  greater  reafon  than  ever  to  be  apprehenfivi 

of  plunder  and  of  invafion.  Their  colonifts,  wh< 
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are  all  cnlifled,  were  formerly  flrong  enough  at 
lead  to  repel  a  weak  and  ill-armed  enemy.  Mod 
of  them  might  at  prefent  be  taken  by  furprize, 
Ihould  the  navy  of  the  mother  country  ceafe  one 
moment  to  protedt  them.  It  is  a  great  point,  if 
in  the  prefent  date  the  militia  are  able  to  contain 
the  Negroes,  who  are  more  unfortunate  under 
the  Englidi  dominion  than  under  any  other.  For 
it  Ihould  feem,  that  the  hardfhips  of  flavery  were 
fo  much  the  greater  among  free  nations,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  more  unjud,  and  more  foreign  to 
the  conditution.  Such  is  the  progrefs  of  man  to¬ 
wards  independence,  that  after  having  fhaken  off 
the  yoke,  fye  wifhes  to  impofe  it  upon  others ; 
and  that  thofe  who  are  the  mod  impatient  of 
fervitude  become  the  fonded  of  dominion  ! 

The  Wed  Indies  were  never  fubjecled  to  any 
impod  by  Great  Britain.  But  in  1 66j,  Barba- 
does,  and  the  other  iOands,  except  Jamaica,  vo¬ 
luntarily  engaged  to  pay  a  perpetual  tax  of  four 
per  cent,  upon  all  their  productions  which  fhould 
be  exported.  So  great  an  adt  of  generofity  hath 
fince  appeared  burdenfome,  and  the  weight  of  it 
was  alleviated  as  much  as  poffible.  As  this  ob¬ 
ligation  is  paid  in  commodities,  there  are  fcarce 
any  delivered  to  government  except  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  refpedt  faulty,  and  the  colonids  are  not 
more  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  weight  than 
to  their  quality.  Thus  it  is  that  the  treafury  re¬ 
ceives  only  two  thirds  of  the  gift  which  was  for¬ 
merly  granted  to  them 

This  is  dill  too  much  for  fettlements  that  are 
obliged  to  defray  their  internal  expences  them- 
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felves.  Thefe  were  very  conficlerable  when  thof$ 
colonies  regulated  all  their  own  affairs,  or  erected 
the  fortifications  judged  neceffary  for  their  lecu-. 
rity.  The  taxes  were  multiplied  at  this  period  ; 
and  every  ciifagreeable  event  brought  on  frefh 
ones,  hecaufe  it  was  thought  more  prudept  to  re¬ 
quire  contributions  of  the  citizens,  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  public  engagements.  Time  hath 
diminifhed  the  wants,  and  it  has  been  found  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  provide  for  thofe  which  remained,  with 
more  ccccnomy,  bee  aide  the  planters  have  not 
the  fame  refources.  The  taxes  are  at  prelent  in- 
confiderable,  and  they  might  dill  be  reduced,  if 
thofe  who  fill  the  pods  of  adminiftrat^on,  in  ma- 
nifed  contradiction  to  the  republican  fpirit,  which 
is  that  of  difintereftednefs,  did  not  require  large 
falaries. 

But  this  is  an  unavoidable  inconvenience  at- 
tending  a  commercial  nation.  Whether  free  or 
not,  they  ultimately  love  or  value  nothing  but 
wealth.  The  third  of  gold  being  more  the  work 
of  imagination  than  of  necefiity,  we  are  not  fa- 
tiated  with  riches,  as  we  are  with  the  objects  that 
gratify  our  other  paffions.  The  latter  are  diftinct 
and  tranfient ;  they  either  counteract  or  fucceed 
each  others  whereas  the  third  of  gold  feeds  and 
fatisbes  all  the  other  paffions,  at  lead  it  fup- 
plies  their  place,  in  proportion  as  it  exhauds, 
them,  by  tfffe  means  it  contributes  towards  the 
gratification  of  them.  There  is  no  habit  which 
is  more  condrmed  by  cudom  than  that  of  amaff- 
ing  riches.  It  feems  equally  to  be  excited  by  the 
enjoyments  of  vanity,  and  by  the  feif-denial  of 


avarice, 
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The  rich  man  always  wants  to  fill  or  to  B  K 


avarice. 

increafe  his  treafure.  This  is  a  conftant  obferva- 
tion,  which  extends  from  individuals  to  nations. 

Since  large  fortunes  have  been  raifed  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  trade,  the  defire  of  wealth  is  become  the 
univerfai  and  ruling  paffion.  Such  citizens  as 
have  not  been  able,  or  did  not  chufe  to  follow 
this  lucrative  profeffion,  have  ftill  turned  their 
views  to  that  gain  which  the  manners  and  opi- 
pion  of  the  times  have  made  neceifary,  Even  in 
afpiring  to  honours,  they  hunt  after  riches.  In 
following  the  career  of  thofe  laws  and  virtues, 
which  ought  ever  mutually  to  affift  each  other, 
even  in  obtaining  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  have  found  out  the  way  of  aggrandi¬ 
zing  their  fortune.  In  order  to  be  chofen  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  powerful  body,  they  have  bribed  the 
votes  of  the  people ;  and  have  not  been  more 
afhamed  of  felling  thefe  very  people  to  the  court, 
than  they  were  of  having  bought  them.  Every 
vote  in  the  fenate  of  the  empire  is  become  venal. 
A.  celebrated  minifter  had  a  book  of  rates  of  the 
probity  of  each  member,  and  openly  boafted  of 
it  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Englifh.  It  was  the 
duty  of  his  office,  he  faid,  to  buy  off  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  they  fhould 
vote,  not  againft,  but  according  to  their  con- 
fcience.  But  what  can  confcience  avail  againft 
the  allurements  of  gain  ?  If  the  mercantile  fpiiit 
hath  been  able  to  diffufe  in  the  mother-country 
the  contagion  of  perfonal  intereft,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  it  fhould  not  have  infe&ed  the  colonies 
of  which  it  is  the  principal  and  the  fupport  f 
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®  °  5?  K  Is  it  then  true,  that  in  proud  Albion,  a  man  who 
fhould  be  generous  enough  to  ferve  his  country 
for  the  mere  love  pf  glory,  would  be  confidered 
as  a  man  of  another  world,  and  of  the  laft  age  ?. 
Vain-glorious  ifland,  may  thine  enemies  renounce 

this  fordid  fpirit  of  intereft,  and  thou  wilt  one 
day  reftore  to  them  all  they  have  loft  ! 

Nevertheless,  opulence  feems  to  prevail  in 
the  Englifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  becaufe  the  proceedings  of  arbitrary  autho¬ 
rity,  which  afflidt  fo  many  other  countries,  are 
unknow’n  here  :  becaufe  there  are  none  of  thofe 
vile  inftruments  of  the  treafury,  who  deftroy  the 
bafis  of  property,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  forms 
of  it :  becaufe  the  culture  of  fugar  hath  been 
fubftituted  there,  to  that  of  produdtions  of  little 
value  :  becaufe  the  plantations  belong  in  general 
to  rich  men,  or  to  powerful  aftbciations,  which 
never  fufFer  them  to  want  the  neceffary  means  for, 
their  improvement :  becaufe  if  fome  unfortunate 
cafualty  fhould  reduce  the  colonift  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  borrowing,  he  obtains  the  loan  eafily, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate ;  for  his  poffeftions  are  mort¬ 
gaged  to  his  creditor,  and  the  payment  is  fecured 
at  the  flared  times :  becaufe  thefe  iOands  are  lefs 
expofed  to  devaftation  and  invafion,  than  the  pofr 
feffions  of  other  powers,  that  are  rich  in  produc¬ 
tions,  and  poor  in  fhips :  becaufe  the  events  of 
the  moft  obftinate  and  mo  ft  deftrudlive  wars  never 
prevent,  and  feldom  retard,  the  exportation  of 
their  commodities :  in  a  word,  it  is  becaufe  the 
Britifh  ports  always  open  to  their  principal  crops 
§  more  advantageous  mart  than  their  rivals  can 
y . ,  expedt; 
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expert  any  where  elfe.  Accordingly,  the  lands  book 

conftantly  bear  a  very  high  price  in  the  Englifh  » _ r-l„4 

iflands,  both  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans 
being  equally  eager  to  purchafe  them. 

These  lands  would  (till  have  been  in  greater 
requeft,  if  the  accefs  to  the  Weft  Indies  had  been 
kfs  rigidly  prohibited  to  foreign  navigators  ;  if 
they  had  been  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  own  pur- 
chafers  throughout  the  globe.  But  a  fet  of  laws, 
the  regulations  of  which  it  hath  never  been  pof- 
fible  to  elude,  have  concentrated  their  connexions 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  with  the 
national  provinces  of  both  hemifpheres. 

These  colonies  do  not  find  upon  their  own 
territory,  either  provifion  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence,  or  beafts  of  burthen  for  their  labours,  or 
woods  for  their  buildings.  They  were  fupplied 
with  thefe  objeXs  of  primary  neceftity  by  North 
America,  which  received  in  payment  rum  and 
other  produXions,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
millions  of  livres  *  every  year.  The  troubles 
which  have  divided  Old  and  New  England  have 
interrupted  this  communication,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  iflands.  Till  neceftities  of  an  urgent 
nature  fhall  caufe  it  to  be  opened  again,  or  till 
other  connexions  fhall  be  formed,  to  be  fubfti- 
tuted  to  it,  the  Weft  Indies  will  have  no  other 
vent  for  their  produXions  than  that  which  Great 
Britain  will  furnifti  them. 

At  the  prefent  period,  England  receives  an¬ 
nually  from  the  iflands  (he  occupies  in  the  Weft 
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k  Indies,  to  the  amount  of  about  ninety-three  mil* 
lions  of  livres*  in  commodities,  including  fixteen 
or  feventeen  millions  +  which  they  pay  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  rum  which  Ireland  receives  dircCtly 
in  payment  for  the  fait  provifions  which  it  fur* 

nifhes  to  the  colonies. 

Almost  all  the  fugar,  which  forms  three-fourths 
of  the  produce  of  the  iflands,  is  confumed  in  the 
kingdom  itfelf,  or  is  carried  to  Ireland.  It  is 
feldom  that  any  of  it  is  fent  to  Hamburgh  or  to 

other  markets. 

The  exports  which  Great  Britain  makes  of  the 
production  of  the  iflands,  do  not  annually  exceed 
feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  J.  If  we  add  to 
this  fum  what  lhe  muft  gain  uPon  her  cottons, 
which  lhe  manufactures  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  which  are  diffufed  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  globe,  we  lhall  have  a  tolerably  exaCfc 
idea  of  the  advantages  which  this  empire  derives 
from  the  Weft  Indies, 

The  iflands  receive  in  payment  their  furniture 
and  cloathing,  the  utenfils  neceffary  for  their 
manufactures,  a  great  deal  of  hard  ware,  and 
flaves  for  the  working  of  their  lands.  But  the 
things  that  are  fent  to  them  are  infinitely  inferior 
in  value  to  thofe  which  are  received  from  them. 
We  muft  deduct  the  expences  of  navigation  and 
of  infurance,  the  commilflon,  or  the  profit  of  the 
merchant.  We  muft  deduCt  the  intereft  of  fix¬ 
teen  millions  fterling,  which  theie  colonies  owe 


•  3,875,000!. 
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tQ  the  mother-country.  We  mud  deduCt  what  B 
the  proprietors  of  the  rich  plantations  fpend  in  u 
England,  where  they  habitually  refide.  If  we 
except  the  poftedions  acquired  or  fecured  by  the 
treaties  of  1763,  the  infant  plantations  of  which 
are  dill  in  want  of  advances,  the  other  poffedions 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  fcarce  receive  in  their  har- 
hours  the  fourth  part  of  the  value  which  they  fend 
out  from  them. 

It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire,  which  for¬ 
merly  fent  out  aimed  all  the  exports,  and  received 
almoft  all  the  returns.  Men  of  enlightened  un- 
derftanding  were  very  properly  incenfed  at  this 
£vil.  But  London  is  at  lead  the  fined  port  in 
England.  It  is  there  that  fliips  are  built,  and 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  London  furnifhes 
feamen  for  navigation,  and  hands  for  commerce. 
It  ftands  in  a  temperate,  fruitful,  and  central 
country.  Every  thing  has  a  free  paftage  in  and 
out  of  it.  It  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  body  politic  from  it's  local  pofition.  That 
city  is  not  filled  with  proud  and  idle  men,  who 
only  encumber  and  opprefs  a  laborious  people. 
It  is  the  feat  of  the  national  affembly.  There 
the  king’s  palace  is  neither  vaft  nor  empty.  He 
reigns  in  it  by  his  prefence,  which  animates  every 
thing.  There  the  fenate  dictates  the  laws,  agree- 
able  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people  it  reprefents.  It 
neither  fears  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  nor  the 
frowns  of  the  minidry.  London  has  not  arrived 
to  it’s  prefent  greatnefs  by  the  influence  of  go¬ 
vernment,  which  drains  and  over-rules  all  na^* 
tural  caufesf  but  by  the  ordinary  impulfeof  men 
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and  things,  and  by  a  kind  of  attraction  of  corrw 
merce.  It  is  the  fea,  it  is  England,  it  is  the 
whole  world  that  makes  London  rich  and  po¬ 
pulous. 

Nevertheless  this  immenfe  flaple  hath  loft, 
in  procefs  of  time,  fomething  of  that  fpecies  of 
monopoly  which  it  exercifed  over  the  colonies 
and  over  the  provinces.  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Lan- 
cafler,  and  Glafgow,  have  taken  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  this  great  circulation.  A  more  general 
competition  would  even  have  been  eftablifhed,  if 
a  new  fvftem  of  manners,  a  diflike  for  a  retired 
life,  the  defire  of  approaching  the  throne,  and  an 
effeminacy  and  corruption  which  have  exceeded 
all  bounds,  had  not  collected  at  London,  or 
within  it’s  diftridt,  a  third  part  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  efpecially  the  great 
confumers. 

The  hiftory  of  the  great  American  Archipelago 
cannot  be  better  concluded,  than  by  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  advantages  it  procures  to  thofe  pow¬ 
ers  which  have  fucceffively  invaded  it.  It  is  only 
By  the  impulfe  which  the  immenfe  productions  of 
this  Archipelago  have  given  to  trade,  that  it  mu  ft 
ever  hold  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  annals  of 
nations ;  fmce,  in  fadt,  riches  are  the  fpring  of 
all  the  great  revolutions  that  difturb  the  globe. 
The  colonies  of  Afia  Minor  occafioned  both  the 

-  t  i 

fplendour  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth  and  the 
downfal  of  Greece.  Rome,  which  was  at  firft 
defirous  of  fubduing  nations  only  to  govern  them, 
was  flopped  in  the  progrefs  of  her  greatnefs,  when 
fhe  acquired  the  pofTeffion  of  the  treafures  of  the 
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eaft.  War  feemed  to  dumber  for  a  while  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  invade  a  New  World :  and 
has  fince  been  fo  often  renewed  there,  merely  to 
divide  the  fpoils.  Poverty,  which  will  always 
be  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and 
the  choice  of  a  few  wife  men,  makes  no  disturbance 
in  the  world.  Hiftory,  therefore,  can  only  treat 
of  maffacres  or  riches. 

The  iflands  of  the  other  hemifphere  yield  an¬ 
nually  fifteen  millions  of  livres*  to  Spain;  eight 
millions  y  to  Denmark  ;  thirty  millions  J  to  Hol¬ 
land;  eighty-two  millions  ||  to  England;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  millions  §  to  France. 
The  productions  therefore  gathered  in  fields  that 
were  totally  uncultivated  within  thefe  three  cen¬ 
turies,  are  fold  in  our  continent  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fixty-one  millions  of  livres  f . 

This  is  not  a  gift  that  the  New  World  makes 
to  the  Old.  The  people  who  receive  this  im¬ 
portant  fruit  of  the  labour  of  their  fubjeCts  fettled 
in  America,  give  in  exchange,  though  with  evi¬ 
dent  advantage  to  themfelves,  the  produce  of  their 
foil  and  of  their  manufactures.  Some  confume 
the  whole  of  what  they  draw  from  thefe  diftant 
poffeflions ;  others,  make  the  overplus  the  bafis 
of  a  profperous  trade  with  their  neighbours. 
Thus  every  nation  that  is  pofTeifed  of  property  in 
the  New  World,  if  it  be  truly  induftrious,  gains 
ftill  lefs  by  the  number  of  men  it  maintains  abroad 
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without  any  expence,  than  by  the  population  which 
thofe  procure  it  at  home.  To  fidbfift  a  colony  in 
America,  it  is  neceffary  to  cultivate  a  province  in 
Europe ;  and  this  additional  labour  increafes  the 
inward  ftrength  and  real  wealth  of  the  nation* 
The  whole  globe  is  fenfible  of  this  impulfe. 

The  labours  of  the  people  fettled  in  thofe 
iflands,  are  the  foie  bafis  of  the  African  trade:  they 
extend  the  fifheries  and  the  cultures  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  afford  a  good  market  for  the  manufactures 
of  Afia,  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  the  activity 
af  all  Europe.  They  may  be  confidered  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  motion  which  now 
agitates  the  univerfe.  This  ferment  muff  in- 
creafe,  in  proportion  as  cultures,  that  are  fo  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  extended,  fhall  approach  nearer  to 
their  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  haften  this 
happy  period,  than  to  give  up  the  exclufive  trade, 
which  every  nation  has  referved  to  itfelf  in  it’s 
own  colonies.  An  unlimited  freedom  to  trade 
with  all  the  iflands,  would  be  productive  of  the 
greateft  efforts,  by  exciting  a  general  competition. 
Men  who  are  infpired  with  the  love  of  humanity, 
and  are  enlightened  by  that  facred  fire,  have  ever 
wifhed  to  fee  every  obftacle  removed  that  inter¬ 
cepts  a  diredt  communication  of  all  the  ports  of 
America,  with  all  thofe  of  Europe.  The  feveral 
governments,  which  being  almofl  all  corrupt  in 
their  origin,  cannot  be  influenced  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  univerfal  benevolence,  have  imagined 
that  affociations,  moflly  founded  on  the  fepafate 
interefl  of  each  nation,  or  of  one  Angle  indivi- 
5  dual. 
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dual,  ought  to  be  formed  in  order  to  confine  all 
the  connexions  of  every  colony  to  it’s  refpeXive 
mother-country.  The  opinion  is,  that  thefe  re¬ 
training  laws  lecure  to  each  commercial  nation 
in  Europe  the  fale  of  it's  own  territorial  produc¬ 
tions,  the  means  of  procuring  fuch  foreign  com¬ 
modities  as  it  may  (land  in  need  of,  and  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  balance  with  all  the  other  trading 

nations. 

This  fyftem,  which  was  long  thought  to  be  the 
bed,  has  been  vigoroufly  oppofed,  when  the  theory 
of  commerce  had  once  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  no  nation 
can  fupply  all  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of  it’s 
colonies  out  of  it's  own  property.  There  is  not 
one  that  is  not  obliged  to  get  fome  articles  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  complete  the  cargoes  dedined 
for  America.  From  this  neceffity  arifes  at  lead 
an  indireX  communication  of  all  nations  with 
thofe  didant  poffeffions.  Would  it  not  be  more 
eligible  to  convey  each  article  to  it’s  dedinatkm 
in  a  direX  line,  than  by  this  indireX  way  of  ex¬ 
change  ?  This  plan  would  be  attended  with  lei's 
expence ;  would  promote  botn  cultuie  and  con— 
fumption,  and  bring  an  increafe  of  revenue  to  the 
public  treafury:  an  infinite  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  would  accrue  to  the  mother-countiies. 
Which  would  make  them  full  amends  for  the  ex- 
clufive  right  they  all  claim,  to  their  reciprocal 
injury. 

These  maxims  are  true,  folid,  and  ufeful,  but 

they  will  not  be  adopted.  The  reafon  b  this.  A 

great  revolution  is  preparing  in  the  trade  of  Eu¬ 
rope, 
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rope,  and  is  already  too  far  advanced  not  t6  be 
completed.  Every  government  is  endeavouring 
to  do  without  the  afliiiance  of  foreign  induftry* 
Moft  of  them  have  fucceeded*  and  the  reft  will 
not  be  long  before  they  free  themfelves  from  this 
dependence.  Already  the  Englifh  and  the  French* 
who  are  the  great  manufacturers  of  Europe,  fee 
their  matter- pieces  of  workmanfhip  refufed  on 
all  fides.  Will  thefe  two  nations,  which  are  at  the 
fame  time  the  greateft  planters  in  the  iflands,  open 
their  ports  to  thofe  who  force  them,  as  it  were* 
to  fhut  up  their  manufactures  at  home  ?  The 
more  they  lofe  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  lefs 
they  will  confent  to  a  competition  in  the  only 
market  they  have  left.  They  will  rather  ftrive 
to  extend  it,  that  they  may  have  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  their  commodities,  and.  a  greater  fup- 
ply  of  American  productions.  It  is  by  thefe  re¬ 
turns  that  they  will  preferve  their  advantage  in 
the  balance  of  trade,  without  being  apprehenfive 
that  the  plenty  of  thefe  productions  will  lower 
their  value.  The  progrefs  of  induftry  in  our 
continent  muft  increafe  population  and  wealth* 
and  of  courfe  the  confumption  and  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  Antilles. 

But  what  will  become  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World?  Will  rhe  fettlements  that  render  it  lo 
ftourifhing,  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
original  pofleffors ;  or  will  the  matters  of  them 
be  changed?  If  a  revolution  fhould  take  place  in 
them,  by  what  means  will  it  be  brought  about, 
and  what  people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it? 
Thefe  are  queftions  that  afford  much  room  lor 

•  conjecture. 
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conjecture,  which  may  be  afilded  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflections. 

The  iflands  depend  totally  upon  Europe  for  a 
fupply  of  all  their  wants.  Thofe  which  only 
refpeCt  wearing  apparel  and  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  will  admit  of  delay;  but  the  lead  difap- 
pointment,  with  regard  to  provifions,  fpreads  a 
general  alarm,  and  caufes  univerfal  defolation* 
which  rather  tempts  the  people  to  wifb  for,  than  to 
fear  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  common  faying  in  the  colonies,  that  they 
will  never  fail  to  capitulate  with  afquadron  doted 
with  barrels  of  flour  indead  of  gunpowder.  If 
we  pretend  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  by 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  for  their  own 
fubfidence,  we  defeat  the  very  end  of  thefe  fettle- 
iments,  Without  any  real  advantage.  The  mo¬ 
ther-country  would  deprive  herfelf  of  a  great  part 
of  the  rich  produce  of  her  colonies,  and  would 
not  preferve  them  from  invafion. 

In  vain  fhould  we  hope  to  repulfe  an  invafion 
by  the  help  of  Negroes,  born  in  a  climate  where 
effeminacy  difles  the  feeds  of  courage,  and  who 
are  dill  more  enervated  by  flavery,  and,  confe- 
quently;  but  little  concerned  in  the  choice  of  their 
tyrants.  In  fuch  hands,  the  bed  weapons  mud 
be  ufelefs.  It  might- even  be  apprehended  that 
they  would  turn  them  againd  their  mercilefs  op- 
prefifors; 

The  white  people  appear  to  be  better  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  colonies.  Beflde  the  courage  which 
liberty  naturally  infpires,  they  mud  alfo  be  ani¬ 
mated  with  that  which  exclufively  belongs  to 
You  Vli  E  e  great 
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book  great  proprietors.  They  are  not  men  debafed  by 

coarfe  labours,  by  obfcure  occupations,  or  by 
indigence.  The  abfolute  fway  which  they  ex- 
ercife  in  their  plantations,  mud  have  inrpired 
them  with  pride  and  greatnefs  of  foul.  But, 
difperfed  as  they  are  among  vaft  pofleffions, 
what  can  their  fmall  number  avail?  And  would 
they  even  prevent  an  invafion,  were  they  able  to 

*  (  do  it. 

All  the  coionids  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
their  iilands  are  to  be  coniidered  as  thofe  great 
cities  in  Europe,  which,  lying  open  to  the  firft- 
comer,  change  their  dominion  witnout  an  attack, 
without  a  fiege,  and  aimoft  without  being  fenfiblc 
of  the  war.  "The  ftrongeft  is  their  mafter.  The 
inhabitants  exclaim,  God  fave  the  conqueror!  in 
imitation  of  the  Italians,  who  have  paded  and 
repaded  from  one  yoke  to  another  in  the  courfe 
of  a  campaign.  Whether  the  city  fhould  return, 
at  the  time  of  peace,  under  it’s  former  govern- 
ment,  or  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  vidlor, 
it  has- loft  nothing  of  it’s  fplendour;  while  towns* * 
that  are  defended  by  ramparts  and  difficult  to  be 
taken,  are  always  depopulated  and  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Accordingly,  there  is  fcarce, 
perhaps,  one  inhabitant  in  the  American  iilands, 
who  does  not  coniider  it  to  be  a  fatal  prejudice 
to  expofe  his  fortune  for  the  lake  of  his  country. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  this  rapacious  calcu¬ 
lator  whofe  laws  he  obeys,  if  his  crops  are  lert 
Handing  ?  It  is  to  enrich  himfelf  that  he  has 
c rolled  the  feas.  If  he  preferves  his  treafure,  his 
purpofe  is  anfwered.  Can  the  mother-country 
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that  forfakes  him,  and  frequently  after  havin0*  book 
tyrannized  over  him  ;  that  is  ready  to  give  him  1 
up,  or,  perhaps,  to  fell  him,  at  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace,  have  any  claim  to  the  facrifice  of  his 
life?  It  is  no  doubt  a  glorious  thing  to  die  for 
one’s  country.  But  a  ftate,  where  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  nation  is  facrificed  to  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment;  where  the  art  of  impofing  upon  men  is  the 
art  of  training  up  fubje&s ;  where  flaves  are 
i wanted  mflead  of  citizens;  where  war  is  declared, 
and  peace  concluded,  without  confulting  the 
opinion  or  the  wifhes  of  the  people ;  where  evil 
ciefigns  are  always  countenanced  by  the  intrigues 
of  debauchery,  or  the  praftices  of  monopoly ;  and 
where  ufeful  plans  are  only  adopted  with  fuch 
reflrictions  as  prevent  their  being  carried  into 
execution  :  is  this  the  country  for  which  our  blood 
ihould  be  facrificed  ? 

The  fortifications,  eredied  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies,  will  fecure  them  no  better  than  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Even  if  they  were 
ftronger;  and  better  guarded  and  fiored  than 
they  have  ever  been,  they  muft  always  furrender 
unlefs  they  are  fuccoured.  Should  the  refinance 
hold  out  above  fix  months,  that  circumftance 
would  not  difeourage  the  befiegers,  who,  being 
within  reach  of  a  conftant  fupply  of  refrefhments, 
botn  by  land  and  by  lea,  could  better  endure  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  than  a  garrifon  could  refill 
the  duration  of  a  fiege. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  preferve  the  colonies 
but  by  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  on  the  docks 
and  in  the  harbours  of  Europe,  that  the  baffions 
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book  ancj  ramparts  of  the  American  colonies  muft  be 

.  XI >  raifed.  While  the  mother* country  fhelters  them, 
as  it  were,  under  the  wings  of  her  fhips  j  fo  long 
as  (he  fhall  fill  up  with  her  fleets  the  v.aft  interval 
that  feparates  her  from  thefe  iilands,  the  offspring 
of  her  induftry  and  power,  her  parental  attention 
to  their  profperity  will  fecure  their  attachment  to 
her.  In  future,  therefore,  the  maritime  forces 
will  be  the  great  objed  that  will  attrad  tj*e  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  proprietors  of  land  in  America.  Eu¬ 
ropean  policy  generally  fecures  the  frontiers  of 
dates  by  fortified  towns  *  but  for  maritime  powers, 
there  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  citadels  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  (hips  on  the  circumference.  A  com¬ 
mercial  ifland,  indeed,  wants  no  fortified  towns. 
Her  rampart  is  the  fea,  which  conflitutes  her 
fafety,  her  fubfiftence,  her  wealth  j  the  winds  are 
at  her  command,  and  all  the  elements  confpire  to 
promote  her  glory. 

In  this  refped,  Great  Britain  might  lately  have 
undertaken  any  thing,  with  the  greateft  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  Her  iflands  were  fecure,  while  thofe  of 
her  rivals  were  open  to  invafion.  The  opinion 
which  the  Englifh  had  conceived  of  their  own  va¬ 
lour  5  the  terror  which  their  arms  had  infpired  ;  the 
fruits  of  a  fortunate  experience  acquired  by  their 
admirals ;  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  their 
fleets ;  all  thefe  feveral  modes  of  aggrandifement 
muft  have  been  annihilated  during  the  calm  of  a 
Jong  peace.  The  pride  of  paft  fuccefs ;  the  very 
reftlefinefs  infeparable  from  profperity  5  even  the 
burthen  of  conquefts,  which  feems  to  be  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  vidory ;  all  thefe  circumftances  were 

fo 
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Co  many  incitements  to  war.  The  projects  formed 
by  their  adtive  ambition,  have  been  annihilated  by 
the  revolution  which  hath  detached  North  Ame¬ 
rica  from  their  empire :  but  is  the  poflefiion  of 
the  i (lands,  which  are  become  very  wealthy,  and 
have  been  placed  by  nature  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
great  continent,  which  is  ft  ill  in  a  ftate  of  poverty, 
.better  fecured  to  the  nations  that  have  cultivated 
them  ?  It  is  in  the  pofition,  in  the  interefts,  in 
the  fpirit  -of  the  new  republics,  that  we  mull  en¬ 
deavour  to  explore  the  fecret  of  our  future  de¬ 
stiny. 
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Settlements  of  the  French  in  North  America . 
Upon  *what  Bafts  *w as  founded  the  Hopes  of 
their  Profperity .  Confequence  of  thefe  Settle¬ 
ments. 


book  T  I ITHERTO  we  have  vifited  thofe  regions 
^ v/here  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  We  fhall  now  pafs  on  to  thofe  where  they 
are  oblique.  It  is  no  longer  gold  which  our  ra¬ 
pacious  and  cruel  Europeans  are  going  in  fearch 
of  at  fo  great  a  didance  from  their  country.  If 
they  again  crofs  the  Teas,  it  will  be  for  a  lefs  ex¬ 
travagant  motive,  it  will  be  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  calamities  of  their  own  regions ; 
it  will  be  to  find  reft  and  liberty  j  to  clear  un¬ 
cultivated  lands ;  to  cad  their  nets  on  fhores 
abounding  with  fifh  ;  to  go  in  fearch  of  animals 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  the  midft  of 
foreds,  in  order  to  drip  them  of  their  valuable 
furs. 

The  favage  pofielfors  of  the  regions  we  are 
going  to  pervade,  are  not  a  race  of  degenerate 
men,  without  drength  of  body,  or  elevation  of 
foul  5  but  we  fhall  find  them  huntfmen,  warriors, 
inured  to  labour,  brave,  eloquent,  jealous  of 
their  independency  j  men,  in  a  word,  who  alter¬ 
nately 
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nately  difplay  indances  of  the  mod  unhear’d  of 
ferocioufnefs,  of  the  mod  heroic  magnanimity, 
and  of  the  mod  abfurd  fuperdition. 

Superstition,  that  fatal  plant,  is  then  indi¬ 
genous  in  all  climates  j  it  grows  equally  in  the 
the  plains,  and  upon  the  rocks ;  under  the  ardour 
of  the  line,  under  the  fnows  of  the  pole,  and  in 
the  temperate  interval  which  divides  them.  Doth 
the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  point  out  in 
all  parts  a  tendency  of  the  ignorant  and  timid  man 
towards  the  author  of  his  exrdence,  and  the  dd- 
pofer  of  good  and  evil  t  Doth  it  indicate  the 
anxiety  of  a  child  feeking  his  father  in  the  dark  ? 

Spain  was  mid  refs  of  the  rich  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ;  of  the  gold  of  the  New  World, 
and  of  almod  all  South  America.  ThePortu- 
gueze,  after  a  long  feries  of  viflories,  defeats, 
enterprizes,  midakes,  conqueds,  and  Ioffes,  had 
kept  the  mod  valuable  fettlements  in  Africa,  in 
India,  and  in  the  Brazils.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  even  conceived  it  poffible  to  eda- 
blifh  colonies,  or  imagined  that  any  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  having  poffeffions  in  thofe 
didant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  to¬ 
wards  Italy.  Some  ancient  claims  on  the  Milanefe 
and  the  two  Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expen- 
.  five  wars,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time.  Their  internal  commotions  diverted 
them  dill  more  from  the  great  object  of  eitabl idl¬ 
ing  a  didant  and  extenfive  commerce,  and  from 
the  idea  of  increafing  their  dominions  by  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies* 
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The  authority  of  kings,  though  not  openly  con- 
tefted,  was  oppofed  and  eluded.  Some  remains  of 
the  feudal  government  were  {till  fubfifting:  and 
many  of  it’s  abufes  had  not  yet  been  abolifhed. 
The  prince  was  continually  employed  in  reftrain- 
ing  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  a  powerful  nobility. 
Moft  of  the  provinces  that  compofed  the  mo¬ 
narchy  were  governed  by  diftindt  laws  and  forms 
pf  their  own.  Every  fociety,  every  order  in  the 
date,  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
either  perpetually  contelled,  or  carried  to  excefs. 
The  government  was  a  complicated  machine, 
which  could  only  be  regulated  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  variety  of  delicate  fprings.  The  court 
was  frequently  under  a  neceffity  of  having  rer 
courfe  to  the  fhamefu.l  refources  of  intrigue  and 
corruption,  or  to  the  odious  means  of  oppreffion 
and  tyranny,  and  the  nation  was  continually  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  prince.  Regal  authority  was 
unlimited,  without  having  received  the  fandtion 
of  the  laws;  and  the  people,  though  frequently 
too  independent,  had  yet  no  fecurity  for  their  li¬ 
berty.  Hence  arofe  continual  jealoufies,  appre- 
henfions,  and  druggies.  The  whple  attention  of 
the  government  was  not  diredted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  but  to  the  means  of  enflaving  it.  The 
people  were  fenfible  of  their  wants,  but  ignorant 
of  their  powers  and  refources.  They  found  their 
rights  alternately  invaded  or  trampled  upon  by 
their  nobles  or  their  fovereigns. 

France,  therefore,  differed  the  Spaniards  and 
n-  Portugueze  to  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give 
the  laws  to  unknow’n  nations.  Their  attention  was  at 
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length  excited  by  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the  B  °  °  K 
moft  .extenfive,  fteady,  and  adtive  genius,  that  ' — s,—* 
ever  flourilhed  in  that  powerful  empire.  This  ditt>”Pof 
great  politician,  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  ^et{^encJ* 
country,  even  amidft  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  Ney  He- 

J  *  *  miiphers* 

fent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida,  in  1562.  This 
vaft  tradt  of  North  America  then  extended  from 
Mexico  to  the  country  which  the  Englifh  have 
fince  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  The 
Spaniards  had  pafled  over  it  in  1512,  but  with¬ 
out  fettling  there.  The  motives  that  engaged 
them  to  make  this  difcovery,  and  thofe  which 
induced  them  to  relinquifh  it,  are  equally  un¬ 
accountable. 

ir  f 

All  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  be¬ 
lieved,  upon  the  credit  of  an  antient  tradition, 
that  nature  had  concealed  a  fpring,  or  fountain, 
fomewhere  on  the  continent,  the  waters  of  which 
had,  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all  old 
men  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  tafte  of  them. 

The  notion  of  immortality  was  always  the  paffion 
of  mankind,  and  the  comfort  of  old  age.  This 
idea  delighted  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  lofs  of  many,  who  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  their  credulity,  did  not  difcourage  the 
reft.  Far  from  fufpedting  that  the  firft  had  pe- 
rilhed  in  an  attempt,  of  which  death  would  prove 
the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded 
•  that  they  did  not  return,  becaufe  they  had  found 
the  art  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth,  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  fpot  fo  delightful,  that  they  did  not 
phufe  to  leave  it. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  mod  famous  of  the 
navigators  who  were  infatuated  with  this  chi-* 
merical  idea.  Fully  perfuaded  of  the  exidence 
of  a  third  world,  the  conqued  of  which  was  re- 
ferved  to  advance  his  fame ;  but  thinking  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  too  fhort  for  the  im- 
menfe  career  that  was  opening  before  him,  he 
refolved  to  endeavour  to  renew  it,  and  recover 
that  youthful  vigour  fo  neceffary  to  his  defigns. 
He  immediately  bent  his  courfe  towards  thofe 
rli mates  where  fable  had  piaced  the  Fountain  of 
youth,  and  difcovered  Florida,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Porto-Rico,  viiibly  more  advanced 
in  years  than  when  he  fet  out.  Thus  chance  itn, 
mortalized  the  name  of  an  adventurer,  who  made 
a  real  difcovery,  merely  by  being  in  purfuit  of  an 
imaginary  one.  His  fate  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  alchymid,  who,  while  he  is  i'earching  for  gold 
which  lie  does  not  find,  difcovers  fome  valuable 
thing  which  he  was  not  feeking  after. 

There  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difco¬ 
very  made  by  the  human  mind,  that  has  not  been 
rather  the  efieft  of  a  redlefs  imagination,  than  of 
indudry  excited  by  reflexion.  Chance,  which  is 
the  imperceptible  courfe  of  nature,  is  never  at  red, 
and  affids  all  men  without  didinftion.  Genius 
grows  weary,  and  is  foon  difcouraged ;  it  falls  to  the 
lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfell  merely  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It’s  utmod  efforts  frequently  ferve  only  to 
throw  it  in  the  way  of  chance,  and  invite  it’s 
afiidance.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of 

genius  and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  for- 
°  mer 
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mer  anticipates  and  explores  what  the  latter  acci¬ 
dentally  hits  upon.  But  even  the  man  of  genius 
himfelf  more  frequently  employs  the  advantages 
which  chance  prefents  to  him.  It  is  the  lapidary 
who  gives  the  value  to  the  diamond,  which 
the  peafant  has  digged  up  without  knowing  it’s 
worth. 

The  Spaniards  had  negledled  Florida,  becaufe 
they  did  not  difcover  there,  either  the  fountain 
that  was  to  make  them  all  grow  young,  or  gold, 
which  haftens  the  period  of  old  age.  The  French 
found  there  a  more  real  and  valuable  treafure;  a 
clear  iky,  a  fruitful  foil,  a  temperate  ciimate, 
and  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpi- 
tality ;  but  they  themfelves  were  not  fenfible  of 
the  worth  of  thefe  advantages.  Had  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dire&ions  of  Coligny;  had  they  tilled 
the  ground,  which  only  wanted  the  affiftance  of 
man  to  call  forth  it’s  treafures ;  had  a  due  fubor- 
dination  been  maintained  among  the  Europeans; 
had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
been  violated;  a  colony  might  have  been  founded, 
which  in  time  would  have  become  flourifhin^  and 

i  O 

permanent.  But  fuch  prudent  meafures  were  not 
to  be  expeded  from  the  levity  of  the  French. 
The  provifions  were  lavifhed  ;  the  fields  were  not 
fow’n ;  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  difregarded 
by  untradable  fubalterns;  the  paffion  for  hunting 
and  war  engrofied  all  their  attention ;  in  a  word, 
every  duty  was  neglected. 

To  complete  their  misfortune,  the  civil  dis¬ 
turbances  in  France  diverted  the  fubjeds  from  an 

under- 
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V  o  0  K  undertaking  which  had  never  engaged  the  atten- 
1  tion  of  government.  Theological  difputes  alie¬ 
nated  the  minds  and  divided  the  hearts  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  Government  had  violated  that 
facred  law  of  nature,  which  enjoins  all  men 
to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  the  rules  of  policy,  which  are  inconfiflent  with 
an  unfeafonable  exertion  of  tyranny.  The  re- 
•  formed  religion  had  made  great  progrefs  in 
France,  when  it  was  perfecuted ;  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  profqrip- 
tion,  and  took  up  arms. 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  pre¬ 
vented  religious  difturbances,  by  fuffering  the 
clergy  to  affume  that  authority  which  has  been 
continually  increafing,  but  which,  for  the  future, 
will  be  conftantly  on  the  decline.  The  inqui- 
fition,  always  ready  to  oppofe  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  innovation,  found  means  to  prevent  the 
Proteftant  religion  from  making  ids  way  into  the 
kingdom,  and  by  this  means  fpared  itfelf  the 
^  trouble  of  extirpating  it.  Philip  II.  wholly 
taken  up  with  America,  and  accuftomed  to  con- 
fider  himfelf  as  the  foie  proprietor  of  it,  being 
informed  of  the  attempts,  made  by  fome  French¬ 
men  to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  neglefted 
by  their  own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from 
Cadiz  to  deftroy  them,  Menendez,  who  was  the 
commander  of  it,  landed  in  Florida,  where  he 
found  the  enemies  he  went  in  fearch  of  fettled  at 
Carolina  fort.  He  attacked  all  their  intrench- 

ments,  carried  them  fword  in  hand,  and  made  a 

dreadful 
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dreadful  maflacre.  Thofe  who  efcaped  the  rage  B  K 
of  the  fword  were  hanged  on*  a  tree,  with  this  in- 
fcription  :  Not  as  Frenchmen ,  but  as  heretics . 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  infuft,  the 
miniftry  of  Charles  IX.  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the 
mifcarriage  of  a  project,  which,  though  they  had 
approved  it,  was  not  countenanced  by  them  ;  be- 
caule  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  might  refled  honour  on  their 
party.  The  indignation  of  the  public  only  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  refolution  of  fhewing  no 
refen tment.  It  was  referved  for  a  private 
man  to  execute  what  the  ftate  ought  to  have 
done. 

Dominic  de  Gourgues,  born  at  mount  Marfan 
in  Gafcony,  a  fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an 
enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  perfonal  injuries ;  paffionately  fond  of  his 
country,  of  hazardous  expeditions,  and  of  glory  ; 
fold  his  eftate,  built  fome  fhips,  and  with  a  feled 
band  of  his  own  ftamp,  embarked  to  attack  the 
murderers  in  Florida.  He  drove  them  from  all 
their  polls  with  incredible  valour  and  a&ivity, 
defeated  them  in  every  rencounter,  and,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  contemptuous  infult  they  had 
lhew’n,  hung  them  up  on  trees  j  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  :  Not  as  Spaniards ,  but  as  ajfajfins . 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  mafia- 
cring  the  French,  the  latter  would  never  have 
had  recourfe  to  fuch  cruel  reprifals ;  but  they 
were  offended  at  the  infcription,  and  were  guilty 
of  an  atrocious  act,  in  revenge  for  the  derifion  to 
which  they  had  been  expofed.  This  is  not  the 

f  only 
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<?  K  only  inftance  in  hiftory  which  may  lead  one 
to  imagine*  that  it  is  not  the  thing  that  has 
made  the  word*  but  the  word  that  has  made  the 


The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  was 
attended  with  no  farther  confequences.  He  blew 
up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and  returned  home* 
either  for  want  of  provifions  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  remain  in  Florida*  or  becaufe  he  forefaw 
that  no  fuccours  were  to  be  expected  from  France* 
or  thought  that  friendfhip  with  the  natives  would 
laft  no  longer  than  the  means  of  purchafing  it,  or 
that  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  received  by  all  true  patriots  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  due  to  his  merit 3  but  negle&ed  by  the 
court,  which  was  too  defpotic  and  fuperftitioua 
not  to  (land  in  awe  of  virtue. 

From  the  year  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gaf- 
coon  evacuated  Florida,  the  French  negledled 
America.  Bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  unintelli¬ 
gible  doctrines,  they  loft  their  reafon  and  their 
humanity.  The  mildeft  and  moft  fociable  people 
upon  earth  became  the  moft  barbarous  and  fan- 
guinary.  Scaffolds  and  flakes  were  infuflicient: 
as  they  all  appeared  criminal  in  each  other’s  eyes, 
they  were  all  mutually  viclims  and  executioners* 
After  having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal 
deftrudlion,  they  afTaftinated  each  other  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  their  priefts,  who  breathed  nothing 
but  the  fpirit  of  revenge  and  bloodfhed.  At 
length,  the  generous  Henry  fofrened  the  minds 
of  his  fubjecls ;  his  companion  and  tendernefs 
made  them  feel  their  own  calamities*  he  revived 
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their  fondnefs  for  the  fweets  of  iocial  life  5  he  B  K 
prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ; 
and  they  confented  to  live  happy  under  his  pa¬ 
rental  laws. 

In  this  ffate  of  tranquillity  and  freedom,  under 
a  king  who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  his  people, 
they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful 
projefls,  and  undertook  the  cflablifhment  of  co¬ 
lonies  abroad.  Florida  was  the  firft  country  that 
naturally  occurred  to  them.  Except  Fort  St* 
Auguftine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the 
French  colony,  the  Europeans  had  not  a  (ingle 
fettlement  in  all  that  vaft  and  beautiful  country. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  a  formidable  fet  of  men; 
and  the  foil  had  every  promifing  appearance  of 
fertility.  It  was  likewife  reported  to  'be  rich  in 
oold  and  filver  mines,  both  thofe  metals  having 
been  found  there ;  whereas,  in  faff,  tney  came 
from  fome  fhips  that  had  been  call  away  upon 
the  coafts.  The  remembrance  oi  the  great  ac¬ 
tions  performed  by  fome  trenchmen  could  not 
yet  be  erafed.  Probably  the  French  themfelves 
were  rather  afraid  of  irritating  Spain  ;  which  was 
not  yet  difpofed  to  fuffer  the  lead  fettlement  tb  be 
made  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  or  even  near  ir. 

The  danger  of  provoking  a  nation, fo  formidable  in 
thofe  parts,  determined  them  to  keep  at  a  di dance 
as  much  as  poflible,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  America : 
that  road  was  already  chalked  out. 


Francis  I.  had  fen t  out  Verazani,  a  Floren¬ 


tine,  in  1523,  who  only  took  a  view  cf  the  idand  v 
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book  0f  Newfoundland,  and  fome  coafts  of  the  conti* 
nent;  but  made  no  ftay  there.  t 

Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  fkilful 
navigator  of  St.  Malo,  refumed  the  proje&s  of 
Yerazani.  The  two  nations,  which  had  firft  landed 
in  America,  exclaimed  againft  the  injuftice  of 
treading  in  their  footfteps.  IVhat !  faid  Francis  I. 
pleafantly*  jhall  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
quietly  divide  all  America  between  theniy  without  fuf- 
fering  me  to  take  a  fhare  as  their  brother  ?  I  would 
fain  fee  the  article  of  Adam's  will  that  bequeaths  that 
va/l  inheritance  to  them . 

Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  predecef- 
for.  He  went  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  but; 
after  having  bartered  fome  European  commodi¬ 
ties  with  the  favages  for  fome  of  their  furs,  he 
re-embarked  for  France ;  where  an  undertaking; 
which  feemed  to  have  been  entered  upon  merely 
from  imitation,  was  negledted  from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Ndrmans,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Bifcayans,  continued  to  carry  on 
the  cod-fifhery  on  the  great  fand-bank  along  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
latitudes.  Thefe  intrepid  and  experienced  men 
ferved  as  pilots  to  the  adventurers  who,  fince  the 
year  1598,  have  attempted  to  fettle  colonies  in 
thofe  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fettle- 
ments  profpered,  becaufe  they  were  all  under  th6 
diredtion  of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  nei¬ 
ther  abilities  to  chafe  the  beft  fituations,  nor  a 
fufticient  capital  to  wait  for  their  returns.  Onfc 
monopoly  followed  another  in  a  rapid  fuccefliort 

without  any  advantage;  they  were  purfued  with 
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greedinefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any  means  to  carry 
them  into  execution.  All  thefe  different  com¬ 
panies  fucceffively  ruined  themfelves;  and  thd 
Hate  was  no  gainer  by  their  lofs.  Thefe  nume¬ 
rous  expeditions  had  coll  France  more  men,  more 
money,  and  more  fhips*  than  other  Hates  would 
have  expended  in  the  foundation  of  great  em- 
pires.  At  laH  Samuel  de  Champlain  went  a 
cOnfiderable  way  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  $ 
and,  in  1608,  upon  the  borders  of  that  fiver 
laid  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  which  became 
the  origin,  center,  and  capital,  of  New  France, 
or  Canada. 

The  unbounded  track,  that  opened  itfelf  to  the 
view  Of  this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick, 
and  deep  foreHs,  the  height  of  which  alone  was  a 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  Numberlefs  large  rivers 
came  down  from  a  conliderable  diHance  to  water 
thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervals  between 
them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe,  meafured 
from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas  communicated 
with  each  other]  and  their  waters,  after  forming 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  confiderablv  in- 
Creafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this 
rude  part  of  the  New  World  appeared  grand  and 
fliblime.  Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy 
and  majefty  as  commanded  veneration ;  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  wild  graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  artificial 
beauties  of  our  climates.  Here  the  imagination 
of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would  have  been  raifcd, 
animated,  and  filled  with  thofe  ideas  which  leave 
a  lading  impreflion  on  the  mind.  All  thefe  coun- 
Vol,  VI,  F  f  tries 
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tries  exhaled  an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This 
temperature,  which,  from  the  pofition  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  muft  have  been  extremely  pleafant,  loft 
nothing  of  it’s  wholefemenefs  by  the  feverity  of  a 
long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe  who  impute  this 
merely  to  the  woods,  fprings,  and  mountains, 
with  which  this  country  abounds,  have  not  taken 
every  thing  into  confideration.  Others  add  to 
thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere,  feldom  loaded 
with  vapours ;  and  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
which  blow  from  North  to  South  over  feas  always 

frozen. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
(harp  and  bleak  climate  were  but  thinly  clad.  Be¬ 
fore  their  intercourle  with  us,  a  cloak  of  buffalo 
or  beaver  ikin,  bound  .with  a  leathern  girdle,  and 
ftockmgs  made  of  a  roe-buck  s  fkin,  was  the 
whole  o°f  their  drefs.  The  additions  they  have 
fince  made,  give  great  offence  to  their  old  men, 
who  are  ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their 
manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hui- 
bandry;  they  only  cultivated  maize,  and  that  they 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  a& 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  independent  men. 
Their  bittereft  imprecation  againft  an  enemy,  was 
the  fame  as  the  curfe  pronounced  by  God  againft 
the  firft  man,  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  till  the 
ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcend  to 
go  a  fifhing ;  but  their  chief  delight,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  their  life,  was  hunting.  For 
this  purpofe  the  whole  nation  went  cut  as  they 
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did  to  war  ;  every  family  marched  in  fearch  of  B  K 
fuftenance.  They  prepared  for  the  expedition  by 
fevere  falling,  and  never  flirred  out  till  they  had 
implored  the  afllftance  of  their  gods  ;  they  did 
not  pray  for  llrength  to  kill  the  beads,  but  that 
they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them. 

None  ftaid behind  except  infirm  and  old  men;  all 
the  reft  fallied  forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game, 
and  the  women  to  dry  and  bring  it  home.  The 
winter  was  with  them  the  fineft  feafon  of  the 
year:  the  bear,  the  roe  buck,  the  flag,  and  the 
elk,  could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of  fwift- 
hefs,  through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep; 

The  favages,  who  were  flopped  neither  by  the 
bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers, 
and  who  could  out-run  mo  ft  of  the  fwifter  animals, 
were  feldom  unfuccefsful  in  the  chace.  When 
they  were  without  game*  they  lived  upon  acorns ; 
and,  for  want  of  thefe,  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner 
fkin  that  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of 
the  afpen-tree,  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties, 
they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the 
rackets  for  running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes 
for  crofting  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travel- 
lingpmplements,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  the 
only  fpecimens  of  art  among  thefe  wandering  na¬ 
tions.  Thofe,  who  were  collefled  in  towns, 
added  to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  feden- 
tary  way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and 
fecuring  them  from  being  attacked.  The  lavages, 
at  that  periodi  gave  themfelves  up  to  total  inac¬ 
tion,  in  the  moft  profound  fecurity.  The  people, 
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content  with  their  lot,  and  fatisfted  with  what 
nature  afforded  them,  were  unacquainted  with 
that  reflleffnefs  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our 
own  weaknefs>that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and  every 
thing  about  us,  that  neceflity  of  flying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen  of  life 
by  throwing  it  upon. others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned,  but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength, 
and  were  more  fit  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace  than  hard  labour.  Their  features  were 
regular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  fiercenefs  in  their 
afpeft,  which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  copper-colour ; 
and  they  derived  it  from  nature,  by  which  all  men 
who  are  conftantiy  expofed  to  the  open  air  are 
tanned.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ftifl  more 
difagreeable  by  the  abford  euftom  that  prevails 
among  favages,  of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces, 
either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  diflance,  to 
render  themfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  mil- 
treffes,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Befide  this 
varnifh,  they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of 
quadrupeds*  or  the  oil  of  fifh,  a  euftom  common 
and  neceffary  among  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intolerable  flings  of  gnats  and  infefls,  that 
fwarm  in  uncultivated  countries.  Thefe  oint¬ 
ments  were  prepared  and  mixed  up  with  certain 
red  juices,  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifon  to  the 
mofehetos.  To  thefe  feveral  methods  of  anoint¬ 
ing  themfelves,  which  penetrate  and  difcolour 
the  fkin,  may  be  added,,  the  fumigations  they 

made  in  their  huts  againft  thofe  infe&s,  and  the 
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fmoke  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the  winter  to  B  ®  ®  K 
warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat.  This  y~ •J 

was  fufficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful  to 
our  people,  though  beautiful,  without  doubt,  or 
at  lead  not  difagreeable  to  themfelves.  Their 
fight,  fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes, 
were  remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early 
notice  of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were 
few,  but  their  difeafes  were  dill  fewer.  They 
hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  occafioned  by 
too  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too  much  after  long 
abdinence. 

They  were  not  a  very  numerous  people;  and 
pofiibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Po- 
lifhed  nations  mud  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  popu¬ 
lation,  becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by  ambi¬ 
tious  rulers,  who  are  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or 
repulfe  their  neighbours ;  and  becaufe  they  never 
have  a  fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy  their 
enterprifing  and  expenfive  way  of  life.  But  un¬ 
connected  nations,  who  are  always  wandering, 
and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which  divide  them ; 
who  can  fiy  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe 
poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or  dif¬ 
fering  any  injudice ;  fuch  favage  nations  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  numbers.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
is  required,  than  to  be  able  to  refid  the  wild 
beads;  occafionally  to  drive  away  an  infignifi- 
cant  enemy,  and  mutually  to  affid  each  other. 

Had  they  been  more  populous,  they  would  the 
fooner  have  exhauded  the  country  they  inhabited, 
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and  have  been  forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  a  neb 
,  ther;  the  only,  or,  at  lead,  the  greated  misfortune 
attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections,  which  pof- 
fibly  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  favages  of 
Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was  alone  fuihcient 
to  check  their  increafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fifh,  yet  in  fome 
feafons,  and  fometimes  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
fource  failed  them  :  and  famine  then  occafioned  a 
great  dedruCtion  among  people  who  were  at  toq 
great  a  diftance  to  aflid  each  other.  Their  wars, 
or  tranfient  hodilities,  the  refult  of  former  animo- 
fities,  were  very  dedru&iye.  Men  conltandy  ac- 
cudomed  to  hunt  for  their  fubfidence,  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the 
cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  fhedding  of  blood,  mud 
have  been  dill  more  cruel  in  war,  if  podible,  than 
our  own  people,  who  live  partly  on  vegetables. 
Jn  a  word,  notwithdanding  all  that  has  been  faid 
in  favour  of  inuring  children  to  hardfhips,  which 
milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
ordered  that  none  of  his  failors  children  Ihould 
drink  any  thing  but  fea-water  (an  experiment 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it) ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  great  many  young  favages  perifhed 
through  hunger,  third,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Even 
thofe  whofe  conditution  was  drong  enough  to 
bear  the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim 
over  the  broaded  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues 
on  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without 
fleep,  to  fubfld  a  conflderabie  time  without  any 
food  i  fuch  men  mud  haye  been  exhauded,  and 
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totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  generation.  Few 
were  fo  long-lived  as  our  people,  whofe  manner 
-of living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education  ;  the  cuf- 
tom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe 
food  has  been  productive  of  dangerous  miftakes. 
Philofophers,  defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies 
incident  to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
fort  the  wretched  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life 
of  hardfhips,  by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the 
moft  wholefome  and  the  beft,  The  rich  have 
eagerly  adopted  a  fyftem,  which  ferved  to  render 
them  infenfible  to  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and 
to  difpenfe  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  compaffion.  But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine, 
that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  labo¬ 
rious  arts  of  fociety,  live  as  long  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour 
{Lengthens  the  human  frames  exceffive  labour 
impairs  it.  A  peafant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  afflu¬ 
ence,  and  with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  fre¬ 
quently  attain  to  fourfcore  and  upward.  Even 
men  of  letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  health,  afford  many  inftances 
of  longevity.  Let  not  then  our  modern  writings 
propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel  error,  to  feduce  the 
rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  to 
transfer  all  their  tendernefs  from  their  vaffals  to 
their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Cana¬ 
da,  the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron. 
They  were  confidered  as  primitive  languages,  be- 
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caufe  each  of  them  contained  many  of  thofe  imi¬ 
tative  words,  which  convey  an  idea  of  things  by 
found.  The  dialeCts  derived  from  them,  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  their  towns.  No  abftraCt  terms 
were  found  in  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  infant 
mind  of  the  favages  feldom  extends  it’s  view  beyond 
the  prefent  objeCt  and  the  prefent  time ;  and,  as 
they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldom  want  to  re- 
prefent  feveral,  under  one  and  the  fame  fign.  Be- 
fides,  the  language  of  thefe  people,  almoft  always 
animated  by  a  quick,  fimple,  and  flrong  fenfation, 
excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contracted  a 
lively  and  poetical  caft  from  their  flrong  and  aCtive 
imagination.  The  aftonifhment  and  admiration 
which  proceeded  from  their  ignorance,  gave  them 
a  flrong  propenfity  to  exaggeration.  Theyexpreffed 
what  they  faw;  their  language  painted,  as  it  were, 
natural  objeCts  in  flrong  colouring;  and  their  dif- 
courfes  were  quite  picturefque.  For  want  of  terms 
agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  compound  or  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreffions. 
What  was  ftill  wanting  in  fpeecb,  they  fupplied  by 
their  geftures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions, 
and  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldeft 
metaphors  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common 
ponverfation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in 
the  European  languages.  Their  fpeeches  in  public 
aflemblies,  particularly,  were  full  of  images, 
energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator 
ever  fpoke,  perhaps,  with  more  firength  and  fub* 
limity  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  thought 
neceffary  to  perluade  them  to  remove  at  a  diflance 


from  their  native  foil.  JVs  yo ere  born ,  laid  he>  on 
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this  fpot ,  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it .  Shall  we  fay  B  °Xy  K 
to  the  bones  of  our  fathers ,  Arije>  and  come  with  us 
into  a  foreign  land? 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  fuch  nations 
could  not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of 
South  America.  They  fhewed  that  they  had  that 
degree  of  activity  and  ftrength  which  the  people 
of  the  northern  nations  always  poffefs,  unlefs  they 
are,  like  the  Laplanders,  of  a  very  different  fpe- 
cies  from  our’s.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to 
that  degree  of  knowlege  and  civilization,  to 
which  inftind  alone  may  lead  men  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  years  ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  that 
a  philofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  a  ftate  of 
nature. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
whofe  form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar. 

Some  had  hereditary  chiefs  $  others  elected  them  j 
the  greater  part  were  only  direded  by  their  old 
men.  They  were  mere  affociations,  formed  by 
chance,  and  always  free;  and  though  united,  they 
were  bound  by  no  tie.  The  will  of  individuals 
was  not  even  overruled  by  the  general  one.  All 
decifions  were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  ad- 
vice,  which  was  not  binding,  or  enforced  by 
any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe  fingular  repub¬ 
lics,  a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  ad  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjed  or  a 
fellow-citizen.  Inftead  of  coercive  power,  good 
manners,  example,  education,  a  refped  for  old 
men,  a  parental  affedion,  maintained  peace  in 
thefe  focieties,  where  there  was  neither  law  nor 
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B  xv*  R  ProPerty*  I^-eafo n ,  which  had  not  been  milled  by* 
v— ^ — '  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  paffion,  as  it  is  with 
us,  ferved  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  re¬ 
gulations  of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurity  were 
maintained  without  the  interpofition  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Authority  never  incroached  upon  that 
powerful  inftindt  of  nature,  the  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  which,  enlightened  by  reafon,  pro¬ 
duces  in  us  the  love  of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favages  have 
for  each  other.  They  lavifh  their  expreflions  of 
efteem,  and  expert  the  fame  in  return.  They 
are  obliging,  but  referved ;  they  weigh  their 
words,  and  liften  with  great  attention.  Their 
gravity,  which  appears  like  a  kind  of  melancholy, 
is  particularly  obfervable  in  their  national  aflfem- 
blies.  Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
his  age,  experience,  and  fervices.  No  one  is 
ever  interrupted,  either  by  indecent  reflections,  or 
ill-timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  ma¬ 
naged  with  fuch  difintereflednefs  as  is  unknow’n 
in  our  governments,  where  the  welfare  of  the 
flate  is  hardly  ever  promoted  but  from  felfifh 
views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  one  of  thefe  favage  orators,  when  his 
fpeech  has  met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling 
thofe  who  agreed  to  his  opinion,  that  another 
man  is  more  deferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpect  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place,  prevails  between  the  feverai  na¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  not  in  adual  war.  The  de¬ 
puties  are  received  and  treated  with  that  friendfhip 
that  is  due  to  men  who  comq  to  treat  of  peace  and 
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alliance.  Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the  B  °x°  K 
le aft  notion  of  increafing  their  territory,  never  ne- 
gociate  for  conqueft,  or  for  any  intereds  relative 
to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  fixed  fettle- 
tnents,  never  contend  with  others  for  coming  to 
live  in  their  didrift,  provided  they  do  not  mo¬ 
led  them.  The  earth,  fay  they,  is  made  for  all 
men  $  no  one  mud  poffefs  the  (hare  of  two.  All 
the  politics,  therefore,  of  the  favages,  confid  in 
forming  leagues  againd  an  enemy  who  is  too  nu¬ 
merous  or  too  drong,  and  in  fufpendmg  hoftili- 
ties  that  become  too  dedructive.  When  they 
have  agreed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  it 
is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging  a  belt,  or 
dring  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of  fnail-fhells. 

The  white  ones  are  very  common ;  but  the 
purple  ones,  which  are  rare,  and  the  black,  which 
are  dill  more  fo,  are  much  edeemed.  They  work 
them  into  a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and 
then  make  them  up  into  necklaces.  The  branches 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  beads  are  drung 
upon  them  one  after  another  in  a  draight  line. 

The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on  which  the 
beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked  down 
with  little  flips  of  leather.  The  fize,  weight,  and 
colour  of  thefe  (hells,  are  adapted  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  buflnefs.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  re- 
cords,  and  as  annals.  They  are  the  bond  of  union 
between  nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  is  a  confirmation 
of  words,  promifes,  and  treaties.  The  chiefs  of 
towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  records.  They 

know  their  meaning  \  they  interpret  them  ;  and 
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b  o  o  k  by  means  0f  thefe  figns,  they  tranfmit  the  hiflory 
u— v— j  of  the  country  to  the  fucceeding  generation. 

As  the  favages  poffefs  no  riches,  they  are  of 
a  benevolent  turn.  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this 
appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans, 
widows,  and  infirm  people.  They  liberally  fhare 
their  fcanty  provifion  with  thofe  whofe  crops  have 
failed,  or  who  have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting 
or  fifhing.  Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open 
night  and  day  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.  This 
generous  hofpitality,  which  makes  the  advantages 
of  a  private  man  a  public  bldling,  is  chiefly  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  entertainments.  A  favage  claims 
refpedt,  not  fo  much  from  what  he  pofTefTes,  as 
from  what  he  gives  away.  The  whole  flock  of 
provifions  collected  during  a  chace  that  has  lafted 
fix  months,  is  frequently  expended  in  one  day  5 
and  he  who  gives  the  entertainment  enjoys  more 
pleafure  than  his  guefls. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the 
manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence 
among  their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owen  to 
prejudice,  which  has  made  them  confound  the 
antipathy  arifing  from  refentment,  with  natural 
temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  efleem 
the  Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them. 
The  inequality  of  conditions,  which  we  think  fo 
neceffary  for  the  well-being  of  fociety,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  the  greatefl  folly.  They  are  fhocked  to 
fee,  that  among  us,  one  man  has  more  property 
than  feveral  others  colledlively,  and  that  this  firft 
Injuflice  is  productive  of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that 
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the  man  who  has  mod  riches  is  on  that  account 
the  moft  refpedted.  But  what  appears  to  them  a 
meannefs  below  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men 
who  are  equal  by  nature  fhould  degrade  them- 
felves  fo  far  as  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  the 
caprice  of  another.  The  refpedt  we  fhew  to  titles* 
dignities,  and  efpecially  to  hereditary  nobility, 
they  call  an  infult,  an  outrage  to  human  nature. 
Whoever  knows  how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat 
an  enemy,  to  build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to 
go  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  provifion  but 
a  bow  and  arrows  ;  he  a6ta  the  part  of  a  man,  and 
what  more  can  be  expected  of  him  ?  That  reil- 
lefs  difpofition,  which  prompts  us  to  crofs  fo 
many  feas  in  quell  of  fugitive  advantages,  appears 
to  them  rather  the  effect  of  poverty  than  of  in- 
dultry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our  manners* 
and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  re¬ 
move  us  further  from  the  Hate  of  nature.  Their 
franknefs  and  honefly  is  rouzed  to  indignation  by 
the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have  been  pradtifed 
in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multitude  of  other 
motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but  fre¬ 
quently  on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans 
odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  made  reprifals, 
and  are  become  harfh  and  cruel  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  us.  The  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  manners,  has  always  made 
them  avoid  our  fociety.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  our  indulgent 
manner  of  living;,  whereas  we  have  feen  fome 
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T  °xv  K  Europeans  forego  all  the  conveniencies  of  civil 
w-y~>  life,  retire  into  the  forefts,  and  take  up  the  bow 
and  the  club  of  the  favage. 

An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however,  fome- 
times  brings  the  favages  back  to  us.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  winter  a  French  veflfel  was  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.  The  failors  who  had 
efcaped  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of 
famine  ip  this  defert  and  favage  ifland,  built  a 
bark  out  of  the  remains  of  their  ihip,  which,  in 
the  following  fpring,  conveyed  them  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  ex¬ 
piring  (late,  by  a  hut  filled  with  favages.  Bre¬ 
thren ,  faid  the  chief  of  this  lonely  family,  addreff- 
ing  himfelf  affedionately  to  them,  the  wretched  are 
entitled  to  cur  pity  and  our  affiftance .  W ?  are  men , 
and  the  misfortunes  incident  to  any  of  the  human  race 
affehi  us  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  cur  own • 
Thefe  humane  exprefiions  were  accompanied  with 
every  token  of  friendfhip  thefe  generous  favages 
had  it  in  their  power  to  ihew. 

Europeans,  who  are  fo  proud  of  your  govern¬ 
ment,  of  your  laws,  of  your  inftitutions,  of  your 
monuments,  of  every  thing  that  you  call  your 
■wifdom,  fuffier  me  to  engage  your  attention  for  a 
moment.  1  have  juft  defcribed,  in  a  plain  and 
artlefs  way,  the  life  and  manners  of  the  favages. 
I  have  not  concealed  from  you  their  vices,  nor 
have  I  exaggerated  their  virtues.  I  intreat  you 
to  preferve  the  lenfations  which  my  narrative  hath 
raffed  in  you,  till  the  man  of  the  firft  genius,  and 
of  the  greateft  eloquence  among  you,  fhall  have 
prepared  himfelf  to  defcribe  to  you,  with  all  the 
4  ftrength 
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flrength  and  with  ail  the  magic  of  his  colouring, 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  your  civilized  countries. 
His  picture  will  undoubtedly  tranfport  you  with 
admiration ;  but  do  you  imagine  that  it  will 
leave  in  your  minds  that  delicious  emotion  which 
you  experience  at  prefent  ?  /Will  the  writer  in- 
fpire  you  with  thpfe  fentiments  of  efteem,  love, 
and  veneration,  which  you  have  juft  granted  the 
favages  ?  You  would  only  be  miferable  favages 
if  you  were  to  live  in  the  forefts,  and  the  loweft 
of  the  favages  would  be  a  refpedtable  man  in  your 
cities. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
felicity  of  the  Americans,  and  that  was  the 
happinefs  of  being  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature 
hath  in  vain  bellowed  on  their  women  a  good 
lhape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafmg  features,  and  long 
black  hair.  All  thefe  accompliftiments  are  no 
longer  regarded  than  while  they  remain  in  a  ftate 
of  independence.  They  no  fooner  fubtnit  to  the 
matrimonial  yoke,  but  even  their  hufband,  who 
is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows  infenfible  to 
thofe  charms  they  were  fo  liberal  of  before  mar¬ 
riage.  The  ftate  of  life,  indeed,  to  which  this 
condition  fubje&s  them,  is  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they 
lofe  at  once  the  defira  and  the  power  of  pleafmg. 
They  are  laborious,  indefatigable,  and  active. 
They  dig  the  ground,  fow,  and  reap  }  while  their 
hufbands,  who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries 
of  hufbandry,  amufe  themfelves  with  hunting, 
filhing,  ftiooting  with  the  bow,  and  afferting  the 
dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 
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Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  of 
wives  j  and  even  thofe  that  do  not  pradUfe  poly¬ 
gamy,  -have  itill  referved  to  themfelves  the  liberty 
of  a  divorce.  The  very  idea  of  an  indiffoluble 
tie  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  a  people 
who  are  free  till  death.  When  thofe  who  are  mar¬ 
ried  difagree,  they  part  by  confent,  and  divide 
their  children  between  them.  Nothing  appears 
to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  reafon, 
than  the  contrary  fydem  which  prevails  among 
Chriflians.  The  Great  Spirit,  fay  they,  hath 
created  us  all  to  be  happy ;  and  we  fhould  offend 
him,  were  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual  date  of  con- 
draint  and  uneafinefs.  This  fydem  agrees  with 
what  one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to  one  of  the  mif- 
ilonaries.  My  wife  and  I  were  continually  at  va¬ 
riance.  My  neighbour  difagree* d  equally  with  his . 
V/e  have  exchanged  wives ,  and  are  both  fatisfied. 

A  celebrated  writer,  whom  we  cannot  but 
admire,  even  when  wre  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
has  obferved,  that  love  among  the  Americans  is 
never  productive  of  indudry,  genius,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  among  the  Europeans  $  becaufe  the 
former,  fays  he,  have  a  fixth  fenfe,  weaker  than 
it  is  among  the  latter.  The  favages,  it  is  faid, 
are  neither  acquainted  with  the  torments  nor  the 
delights  of  this  mod  violent  of  all  paffions.  The 
air  and  the  climate,  the  moidure  of  which  con¬ 
tributes  fo  powerfully  to  vegetation,  does  not  be- 
dow  upon  them  any  great  warmth  of  conditu- 
tion.  The  fame  fap  which  covers  the  countries 
with  foreds,  and  the  trees  with  leaves,  occafions 
among  men,  as  among  women,  the  growth  of 
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long,  fmooth,  thick,  ftrong,  and  fturdy  hair.  B  °v?  K 
Men  who  have  little  more  beard  than  eunuchs  *' 
have,  cannot  abound  in  generating  principles. 

The  blood^  of  thefe  people  is  watery  and  cold  ; 
the  males  have  fometimes  milk  in  their  bteails. 

Hence  arifes  their  tardy  inclination  to  the  fex ; 
their  averfion  for  them  at  certain  periods,  and 
in  times  of  pregnancy’;  and  that  feeble  and  tran- 
fient  ardour,  which  is  excited  only  at  certain  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  Hence  arifes  that  quicknefs 
of  imagination,  which  renders  them  fuperftitious, 
fearful  as  children  in  the  dark,  and  as  much 
prone  to  revenge  as  women ;  which  makes  them 
poets,  and  figurative  in  their  difcourfe ;  men  of 
feeling,  in  a  word,  but  not  of  ftrong  paftions. 

Hence,  in  fhort,  hath  proceeded  that  want  of  po¬ 
pulation  which  hath  always  been  obferved  in 
them.  They  have  few  children,  becaufe  they  are 
not  fufHciently  fond  of  women.  And  this  is  a  na¬ 
tional  defecft,  with  which  the  old  men  were  incef- 
fantly  reproaching  the  young  people. 

But  may  it  not  be  laid,  that  the  paffion  of  the 
favages  for  women  is  Id's  languid  from  the  nature 
of  their  conftitution,  than  from  their  moral  cha¬ 
racter  ?  The  pieafures  of  love  are  too  eafily  in¬ 
dulged  among  them,  to  excite  any  ftrong  de¬ 
fires.  Accordingly,  among  ourfelves,  it  is*  not 
in  thofe  ages,  where  luxury  encourages  inconti¬ 
nence,  that  we  fee  the  men  mo  ft  attached  to  the 
women,  and  the  women  bear  the  moil  children. 

In  what  country  hath  love  ever  been  a  fource  or 
heroifm  and  virtue,  when  the  women  have  not 
encouraged  their  lovers  to  thefe  purfuits  by  chafte 
Vox..  VI.  G  g  refufals, 
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refufals,  and  by  the  fhame  they  had  affixed  to  the 
i  weaknefs  of  their  fex  ?  It  is  at  Sparta,  at  Rome, 
and  even  in  France,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry,  that 
love  hath  given  rife  to  great  undertakings,  and 
hath  occafioned  the  enduring  of  great  hardfhips* 
There  it  is>  that  uniting  itfelf  to  public  fpif.it,  it 
affifted  patriotifm,  or  fupplied  the  place  o t  it.  As 
it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  always  to  pleafe  one 
woman,  than  to  feduce  feveral,  the  fway  of  moral 
love  prolonged  the  power  of  natural  love,  by 
fuppr  effing  it,  by  dife&ing,  it  to  proper  objects, 
by  deceiving  it  even  with  hopes  which  kept  up 
defires,  and  maintained  the  paffion  in  all  ids 
flrength.  But  this  love,  though  hinted  in  enjoy¬ 
ments,  was  productive  of  great  effects.  To  love 
was  not  then  an  art,  but  a  paffion,  which  being 
engendered  in  innocence  itfelf,  was  kept  alive  by 
facrifkes,  inftead  of  being  extinguiffied  in  volup- 
tuoufnefs. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  favages,  if  they  ffiould 
not  be  lb  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  are, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  population.  But  the  firft  wants  of  na¬ 
ture  may,  perhaps,  reftrain  in  them  the  claims  of 
the  fecond.  Their  flrength  is  almofl  all  exhaufled 
in  procuring  their  fybfiflence.  Hunting  and 
'other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  nor  the  leifure  of  attending  to  the  increafe 
of  their  fpecies.  No  wandering  nation  can  ever 
be  numerous.  What  muff  become  of  women 
obliged  to  follow  their  hufbands  a  hundred  leagues, 
with  children  at  their  bread:  or  in  their  arms  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  children  themfelves, 
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if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  mud  neceffarily  fail 
during  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  ?  Hunting  pre¬ 
vents,  and  war  dedroys,  the  increafe  of  mankind; 
A  lavage  warrior  refills  the  feducing  arts  of  young 
women,  who  drive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  fird  advances, 
and  to  purfue  the  men  that  avoid  them,  thofe 
who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  than 
with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation; 
But  the  true  warriors,  who  have  been  early  taught 
that  an  intercourfe  with  women  enervates  Arength 
and  courage,  do  not  furrender*  It  is  not,  there-* 
fore,  owen  to  natural  defeats  that  Canada  is  un¬ 
peopled,  but  to  the  track  of  life  purfued  by  it's  in-* 
habitants.  Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procreation 
as  our  northern  people,  all  their  drength  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger  does 
not  permit  them  to  attend  to  the  paffion  of  love. 
If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every  thing  to 
this  latter  defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  former  is  eafily 
fatisfied*  In  a  country  where  nature  is  very  pro¬ 
lific,  and  man  confumes  but  little,  all  the  drength 
he  has  to  fpare  is  entirely  turned  to  population  ; 
which  is  likewife  abided  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume  more 
than  nature  affords  them  without  pains,  the 
time  and  the  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  are 
exhaufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to  po¬ 
pulation. 

But  a  further  proof,  that  the  favages  are  not 
lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they 
are  much  fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers 
fuckle  them  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
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book,  fometimes  till  fix  or  feven.  From  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy,  their  parents  pay  a  regard  to  their  natural 
independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide  them,  left 
they  ftiould  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit, 
which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal 
charafter.  They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of 
ftrong  arguments  to  periuade  them,  becaufe  this 
would  be  in  fome  meafure  a  reftraint  upon  their 
will.  As  they  are  only  taught  what  they  want  to 
know,  they  are  the  happieft  children  upon  earth. 
If  they  die,  the  parents  lament  them  with  deep 
regret ;  and  will  fometimes  go  fix  months  after, 
to^weep  over  the  grave  of  their  child;  and  the 
mother  will  fprinkle  it  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfhip  among  the  favages  ate 
more  lafting  than  thofe  of  nature.  Friendfhip  is- 
not  abfolutely  a  duty,  fince  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded  :  but  it  is  a  more  agreeable,  a  more  ten¬ 
der,  and  even  a  ftronger  union,  than  thofe  which 
are  formed  by  nature,  or  by  iocial  inftitutions. 
All  perfons  who  are  connefted  by  that  delightful 
fentiment,  agree  in  giving  mutual  advice  to  each 
other  in  difficult  conjunftures ;  in  adminiftnng 
comfort  in  misfortunes  ;  in  granting  afiiftance  in 
undertakings,  and  fuccours  in  adverfity.  Ima¬ 
gination,  far  from  feeking  to  diminifh  the  obliga¬ 
tions  incumbent  upon  this  virtue,  delights  in 
exaggerating  them.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot 
fubfift  without  an  entire  negleft  of  one’s  felf* 
a  total  renunciation  of  all  perfonal  interefts  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  friend  truly  beloved. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  enjoy  the  fweetsof 

friendfhip.  Several  can  neither  feel  it  themfelves, 
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nor  infpire  it  to  others,  on  account  of  the  cold-  B  °v!  K 
nefs  and  ftiffhefs  of  their  character.  How  is  it  v— -v — ' 
podlble  that  it  lliould  enter  into  the  heart  of  the 
rich  ?  They  have  no  other  concern  but  their  pre- 
fent  opulence,  the  defire  of  increafing  it,  and  the 
dread  of  lofing  it.  The  powerful  man  requires 
none  but  flatterers,  who  fcarce  can  venture  to 
raife  their  timid  looks  up  to  him;  and  mean 
fouls,  who  fervilely  implore  his  protection.  What 
pleafure  could  he  find  in  an  intimate  friendly 
connection,  which  the  lowed  clafs  of  citizens 
might  enjoy  as  well,  or  better  than  he  ?  The  dif- 
fipated  man  is  equally  incapable  of  drong  or  lad¬ 
ing  affeCtion  ;  he  is  wholly  abforbed  in  fhew,  and 
in  a  variety  of  pleafures.  His  enjoyments  are  ex¬ 
ternal,  and  his  heart  totally  unconnected  with  his 
attachments. 

Friendship  among  favages  is  never  broken  by 
that  variety  of  clafhing  intereds,  which  in  our 
focieties  weaken  even  the  tendered  and  the  mod 
facred  connections.  When  a  man  hath  once 
made  his  choice,  he  depofits  in  the  bread  of  his 
affociate,  his  inmod  thoughts,  his  fentiments,  his 
projedts,  his  forrows,  and  his  joys.  The  two 
friends  fhare  every  thing  in  common  ;  their  union 
is  for  life;  they  fight  fide  by  fide;  and  if  one 
fhould  fall,  the  other  certainly  expires  upon  the 
body  of  his  friend.  Even  then,  they  cherifb  the 
flattering  perfuafion,  that  their Reparation  will  be 
only  momentary,  and  that  they  (had  rejoin  each 
other  in  another  world,  where  they  fhall  never 
part,  and  where  they  fhall  perpetually  render 

each  other  the  mod  important  fervices.  An 
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®  xv  K  Iroquois,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  but  who  did  not 
live  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  gofpel,  was 
threatened  with  eternal  punifhments.  He  afked 
whether  his  friend,  who  had  been  buried  a  few 
days,  was  in  hell I  have  ftrong  reafons  to  be¬ 
lieve,  replied  the  million  ary,  that  he  hath  not 
been  fent  to  that  place  of  torment.  If  that  be 
the  cafe,  replied  the  favage,  I  will  not  go  there 
either.  He  immediately  promifed  to  alter  his 
manners,  and  after  this,  always  led  a  very  exem¬ 
plary  life. 

The  favages  Oiew  a  degree  of  penetration  and 
fagacity,  which  aftonilhes  every  man  who  has  not 
obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life 
contribute  to  render  our  minds  dull  and  inactive  : 
becaufe  we  are  feldom  under  a  neceflity  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  have  only  the  trouble  to  learn.  If  how¬ 
ever  they  have  never  improved  any  thing,  any 
more  than  thofe  animals,  in  which  we  obferve 
the  greateft  lhare  of  fagacity,  it  is,  probably, 
becaufe,  as  they  have  no  ideas  but  fuch  as  relate 
to  their  prefent  wants,  the  equality  that  fubfifls 
between  them,  lays  every  individual  under  a  ne- 
ceiTity  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending 
his  whole  life  in  acquiring  this  common  ftock  of 
knowlege  j  hence  it  may  be  reafonably  inferred, 
that  the  fum  total  of  ideas  in  a  focietv  of  favasres 

*  O 

is  no  more  than  the  fum  of  ideas  in  each  indivi¬ 
dual. 

Instead  of  abflrufe  meditations,  the  favages 
delight  in  fongs.  They  are  laid  to  have  no  variety 
in  their  Tinging;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether, 
thqfe  who  have  bear’d  them  had  an  ear  properly 

adapted 
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adapted  to  their  mufic.  When  we  fird  hear  a  B  °  ^  K 
foreign  language  fpoken,  the  whole  feems  one  v — 
.continued  found,  and  appears  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  fame  tone  of  voice,  without  any  modu¬ 
lation  or  profody.  It  is  only  by  continued  habit 
that  we  learn  to  diftinguilh  the  words  and  fylla«- 
bles,  and  to  perceive  that  the  found  of  feme  is 
dull,  and  that  of  others  fharp,  and  that  it  is  more 
or  lefs  lengthened  out.  Would  it  not  require  at 
lead  as  much  time  to  enable  us  to  determine  any 
thing  certain  with  regard  to  the  mufic  of  any  na¬ 
tion,  which  mud  always  be  iubordinate  to  their 
language  ? 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  emblem  of  war, 
and  they  ufually  dance  with  their  weapons  in 
their  hands.  There  is  fomething  fo  regular,  ra¬ 
pid,  and  terrible,  in  thele  dances,  that  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  when  fird  he  fees  them,  cannot  help 
fhuddering.  Ele  imagines  that  the  ground  will 
in  a  moment  be  covered  with  blood  and  fcatceied 
limbs,  and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpec-  * 
tators  will  furvive.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkaole, 
that  in  the  fird  ages  of  the  world,  and  among 
favage  nations,  dancing  fliould  be  an  imitative 
art,  and  that  it  fhould  have  lod  that  charafterr 
iftic  in  civilized  countries,  where  it  feems  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fet  of  uniform  deps  without  mean¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages, 
they  grow  abdrafted  like  the  ideas  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  reprefent.  The  figns  of  them  are  moie 
allegorical,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become 
more  refined.  In  the  fame  manner  as  a  fmgle 
word,  in  a  learned  language,  expreffes  feveral 
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K  ideas;  fo,  in  an  allegorical  dance,  a  fingle  flep, 

— v — a  fingle  attitude,  is  fufiicien t  to  excite  a  variety 
of  fenfations.  It  is  owen  to  want  of  imagination, 
either  in  the  dancers,  or  the  fpe&ators,  if  a  figur¬ 
ed  dance  be  not,  or  do  not  appear  to  be,  ex- 
preilive.  Befides,  the  favages  can  exhibit  none 
but  flrong  paffions  and  ferocious  manners,  and 
thefe  mufl  be  reprefented  by  more  fignificant 

images  in  their  dances,  which  are  the  language 

•  •  / 

.of  geflure,  the  firfl  and  fimplefi  of  all  languages. 
Nations  living  in  a  date  of  civil  fociety,  and  in 
peace,  have  only  the  gentler  paffions  to  reprefent 
which  are  befl  exprefied  by  delicate  images,  fit 
to  convey  refined  ideas.  It  might  not,  however, 
be  improper  fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to 
it’s  firfl  origin,  to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of 
manners,  to  revive  the  firfl  fenfations  of  nature 
by  motions  which  reprefent  them,  to  depart  from 
the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  to  adopt  the  lively  and  fignifi- 
cant  images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

These  favages,  always  totally  devoted  to  the 
purfuit  of  the  prefent  paffion,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  gaming,  as  is  uluai  with  all  idle  people, 
and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance.  The  fame 
men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  moderate, 
and  difmterefled,  and  have  fuch  a  command  of 
themfelves,  are  outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent 
at  play*,  they  iofe  their  peace,  their  fenfes,  and 
all  they  are  pofifeffed  of.  Deflitute  of  almofl  every 
thing,  coveting  all  they  fee,  and  when  they  like 
it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  their  attention  is 
entirely  turned  to  the  moll  fpeeay  and  readied 
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way  of  acquiring  it.  This  is  a  confequence  of  B  K 
their  manners,  as  well  as  of  their  chara&er.  The  v— 
profpedt  of  prefent  happinefs  always  prevents 
them  from  difcerning  the  evils  that  may  en- 
fue.  Their  forecaft  does  not  even  reach  from 
day  to  night.  They  are  alternately  filly  children, 
and  violent  men.  Every  thing  depends  with  them 
on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  lead  them  to  fuperftition, 
even  if  they  were  not  naturally  fubjedl  to  that 
fcourse  of  the  human  race.  But  as  they  have  few 
phyficians  or  empirics  of  this  kind  to  have  re- 
courle  to,  they  fuffer  lefs  from  this  diftemper  of 
the  mind  than  more  polifhed  nations,  and  are 
better  difpofed  to  attend  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
reafon  which  abate  the  violence  of  it.  The  Iroquois 
have  a  confufed~  notion  of  a  firft  Being  who  go¬ 
verns  the  world  at  pleafure.  They  never  repine 
at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits.  When 
fome  mifchance  befals  them  they  fay  j  the  man 
above  will  have  it  fo ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
philofophy  in  this  fubmiffion,  than  in  all  the 
reafonings  and  declamations  of  our  philofophers. 

Moft  other  favage  nations  worfhip  thofe  two  firft 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  occur  to  the 
human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  con¬ 
ception  of  invifible  fubftances.  Sometimes  they 
worfhip  a  river,  a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon; 
in  fhort,  any  beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a 
certain  power  and  motion ;  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion,  which  they  cannot  account  for,  they 
fuppofe  there  is  a  foul. 


They 
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They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
flatej  but,  having  no  principles  of  morality,  they 
do  not  think  the  next  life  is  a  ft  ate  of  reward  for 
virtue,  and  punifhment  for  vice.  They  believed 
that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  the  feariefs  and 
mercilefs  warrior,  who  has  ftain  or  burnt  many 
enemies,  and  made  his  own  town  victorious,  will 
after  death  pafs  into  a  country,  where  he  will  be 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger  $  whereas  thofe  who  are  grow’n 
old  in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for 
ever  banifhed  into  a  barren  land,  wnere  they  will 
be  eternally  expofed  to  famine  and  ficknefs.  T heir 
tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wa.»ts. 
They  believe  in  fuch  pleaiures  and  fuch  fuffer- 
ings  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  They  have 
more  hopes  than  fears,  and  are  happy,  even  in 
their  dejufions.  They  are,  however,  often  tor¬ 
mented  with  dreams. 


Ignorance  is  naturally  prone  to  connedl  fome- 
thing  myfterious  with  dreams,  and  to  aferibe  them 
to  the  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fufpended 
and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching  over  us  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  foul,  dif- 
tin6l  from  our  own,  that  glides  into  us,  to  inform 
us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it  $ 
though  futurity  be  always  prefent  to  that  Being 
who  created  all  things. 

In  the  bleak  and  rough  climates  of  Canada, 
where  the  people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves 
are  apt  to  be  painfully  affe&ed  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abfti- 
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frence.  Then  thefe  favagfes  have  melancholy  and  B 
troublefome  dreams;  they  imagine  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town  fur- 
prilcd,  and  deluged  in  blood;  they  receive  inju¬ 
ries  and  wounds  ;  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
friends  are  carried  off.  When  they  awake,  they 
take  thefe  vifions  for  a  warning  from  the  gods  5 
and  that  fear  which  firfl  infpired  them  with  this 
idea,  adds  to  their  natural  ferocity,  by  the  me¬ 
lancholy  caft  it  gives  to  their  thoughts,  and  their 
gloomy  complexions.  The  old  women,  who  are 
ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for  the  fafety  of  the 
commonwealth.  Some  weak  old  men  alfo,  like 
them  too,  dream  on  public  affairs,  in  which  they 
have  no  ihare  or  influence.  Young  men  who  are 
unfit  for  war,  or  laborious  exercifes,  will  dream 
too,  that  they  may  bear  fome  part  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempt¬ 
ed,  during  two  centuries,  to  remove  illufions  fo 
deeply  rooted.  The  favages  have  conflantly  repli¬ 
ed,  Ton  Chriftians  laugh  at  the  faith  we  have  in 
dr  earns )  and  yet  required  to  believe  things  infinitely  more 
improbable .  Thus  we  fee  in  thefe  untutored  nations 
the  feeds  of  prieftcraft,  with  all  it’s  train  of  evils/ 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions 
among  them.  Europeans,  who  have  lived  long  in 
thefe  countries,  affure  us  they  never  faw  an  Indian 
in  a  paffion.  Without  luperftition,  there  would  be 
as  few  national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moft  commonly  ad- 
jufled  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  refpeef 
ihew’n  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party,  fooths 
his  felfrlove,  and  difpofes  hin\  to  peace.  It  is 
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book  more  difficult  to  prevent  quarrels,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  hoftilities  between  two  nations. 

War  often  takes  ids  rife  from  hunting.  When 
two  companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and 
to  interfere  with  each  other’s  fport,  they  foon 
quarrel,  and  turn  thofe  weapons  againft  one 
another  which  were  intended  for  the  deftrudlion 
of  bears.  This  (light  fkirmiffi  is  a  fource  of  eter¬ 
nal  difcord.  The  vanquifhed  party  vows  impla¬ 
cable  vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a  na¬ 
tional  hatred  which  will  be  maintained  by  their 
pofterity,  and  be  rekindled  from  their  affies. 
The  mutual  wounds  which  both  parties  fuffer  in 
Ikirmiffies  of  this  kind,  fometimes  put  a  ftop  to 
thefe  contentions  3  when  on  each  fide  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  impetuous  young 
men,  who  in  the  heat  of  youth  may  have  been 
tempted  to  remove  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  in 
order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  military  (kill.  But 
the  contentions  between  whole  nations  are  not 
eafily  excited. 

The  declaration  of  war,  when  it  appears  necef- 
fary,  is  not  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of 
one  man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief  (peaks. 
He  dates  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  caufes  of 
complaint.  The  matter  is  confideredj  the  dangers 
and  the  confequences  of  a  rupture  are  weighed. 
The  orators  fpeak  dire&ly  to  the  point,  without 
hefitation,  without  digreffion,  or  without  miftak* 
ino-  the  cafe.  The  arguments  are  di feuded  with  a 
ftrength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence  that  arifes 
from  the  evidence  and  dmplicity  of  the  matter  in 
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difpute ;  and  even  with  an  impartiality  which  is 
lefs  affe&ed  by  their  ftrong  paffions,  than  it  is 
among  us  by  a  combination  of  ideas.  If  war  be 
unanimoufly  determined  by  their  giving  a  general 
fhout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  in  it,  which 
they  feldom  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  in¬ 
jury  to  revenge,  or  fome  (lain  to  replace  by  pri- 
foners. 

The  lavages  next  proceed  to  the  eledlion  of  a 
chief.  When  a  certain  number  of  men  aflemble 
to  execute  an  enterprife,  in  which  common  in- 
tereft  is  concerned,  one  perfon  among  them  mu  ft 
be  appointed  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  of  whom  he  mu  ft  be  the  common  foul  5  a 
foul  which  muft  command  them  all  as  imperiouOy, 
as  it’s  orders  are  ifllied  to  the  members  of  the 
body  which  it  inhabits,  and  which  muft  be  obey¬ 
ed  with  as  much  difpatch  and  punctuality. 
Whenever  this  identity  ceafes  diforder  is  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  no  longer  an  army  which  hath  the 
fame  objecft  in  view  ;  it  is  a  fet  of  diftinft  officers 
and  foldiers  who  have  each  of  them  their  particu- 
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Jar  defigns.  That  fubordination  which  connects 
one  hundred  thoufand  men  with  all  their  powers 
to  one  commander,  is  the  chief  circumftance  of 
diftin&ions  between  modern  and  ancient  warriors. 
Among  the  latter,  every  man  ufed  to  fingle  out 
his  enemy,  and  bid  him  defiance  in  the  midft  of  the 
throng.  An  engagement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
great  number  of  duels  fought  at  the  fame  time, 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  is  not  fo  at  prefent  1 
our  armies  confift  of  deep,  large,  and  clofe  bo¬ 
dies  of  men,  placed  upon  a  line,  preffed  together, 

and 
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®  xv*  ^  &nd  m0V^nS  *n  ad  diredions  as  one  fingle  body',/ 
«,  _  j  Formerly  an  engagement  was  a  duel  between  man 
and  man,  at.prefent,  it  is  a  duel  of  one  body  of 
men  againft  another.  The  lead  want  of  fubordi- 
nation  would  bring  on  confulion,  and  confufion 
would  occafion  a  horrid  maffacre  and  a  humiliate 
ing  defeat. 

The  diflike  which  the  favages  of  Canada  have 
for  whatever  may  reftrain  their  independence, 
hath  not  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  a  military  chief.  They  have 
always  been  led  to  adion  by  commanders,  and 
phyfiognomy  hath  been  always  attended  to  in  the 
choice  they  have  made  of  them.  This  might  be 
a  very  fallacious,  and  even  ridiculous,  way  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  men,  where  they  have 
been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  difguife  their 
real  fentiments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  prac¬ 
tice  of  diiTimulation  and  artificial  pafiions,  the 
countenance  is  no  longer  expreffive  of  the  mind. 
But  a  favage,  who  is  folely  guided  by  nature, 
and  is  acquainted  with  it’s  workings,  feldoni 
miftakes  in  the  judgment  he  forms  at  firft  fight. 
The  chief  requifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afped,  is  a 
lirong  voice  3  becaufe,  in  armies  that  march 
without  drums  or  clarions,  in  order  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  furprife  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper 
to  found  an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the 
onfet,  as  the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief,  who  fhouts 
and  ffrikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  belt  re¬ 
commendations  for  a  general  are  his  exploits. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  vidories,  in 

order  that  he  may  be  the  firff  to  expofe  himfelf 
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to  march  foremofl  to  meet  danger;  to  tell  what 
he  has  done,  in  order  to  fhew  what  he  will  do  ; 
and  the  favages  think  felf-commeiidation  not  un¬ 
becoming  a  hero  who  can  fhew  his  fears. 

He  who  is  chofen  to  be  chief,  and  to  lead  on 
the  reft  in  the  path  of  glory,  never  fails  to  ha¬ 
rangue  them.  <c  Comrades,”  fays  he,  cc  the 
bones  of  our  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.  They 
“  cry  out  againft  us;  we  muft  fatisfy  them. 
“  Young  men,  to  arms ;  fill  your  quivers;  paint 
c<  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours  that  may  ftrike 
terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our  war- 
“  fongs.  Let  us  footh  the  dead  with  the  fhouts 
of  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the 
u  blood  of  our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight 
c<  as  long  as  water  fhall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as 
“  long  as  the  fun  and  moon  fhall  remain  fixed  in 
€<  the  firmament.” 

At  thefe  words  thofe  brave  men,  who  are  eager 
for  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and  fay.  We  will Jhare  the 
danger  with  thee .  So  you  Jhally  replies  the  chief; 
we  will  Jhare  it  together .  But  as  no  perfuafions  are 
made  ufe  of  to  induce  any  one  to  join  the  army, 
left  a  falfe  point  of  honour  fhould  compel  men  of 
no  courage  to  take  the  field,  a  man  muft  undergo 
many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldier. 
If  a  young  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
enemy,  fhould  betray  the  leaft  impatience,  when, 
after  long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorch- 
ing  heat  of  the  fun,  the  intenfe  frofts  of  the  night, 
or  the  flings  of  infedls,  he  would  be  declared  in¬ 
capable  and  unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Are  the  fbl- 
diers  of  our  militias  and  armies  formed  in  this 
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book  manner?  On  the  contrary,  what  a  mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  our’s !  Men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  efcape  being  prefied  into  the  fervice, 
or  could  mot  procure  an  exemption  by  purchafe, 
or  by  virtue  of  fome  privilege,  mdrch  heavily 
along,  with  downoaft  looks,  and  pale  deje&ed 
faces,  before  a  magiftrate,  whofe  office  is  odious 
to  the  people,  and  whofe  honefty  is  doubtful. 
The  affii&ed  and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be 
following  their  fon  to  the  grave.  A  black  lcroll, 
i fluing  from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out  the  victims 
which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A  diftra6ted 
mother  in  vain  prefies  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
Itrives  to  detain  him  5  he  is  tor'n  from  her  arms,  and 
fhe  bids  him  an  eternal  farewel,  curfing  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is 
not  certainly  by  fuch  facrifices  that  good  foldiers 
are  to  be  acquired.  It  is  not  with  fuch  fcenes  of 
diftrefs  and  confirmation  that  the  favages  go  to 
meet  victory.  They  march  out  in  the  midfl:  of 
fefiivity,  finging  and  dancing*  The  young  mar¬ 
ried  women  follow  their  hufbands  for  a  day  or 
two,  without  (hewing  any  figns  qf  grief  or  forrow. 
Thefe  women,  who  do  not  even  utter  a  groan  in 
the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcorn  to  foften 
the  minds  of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of  their 
country,  by  the  tears  even  of  tendernefs  and  com¬ 
panion. 

The  weapons  of  thefe  favage  nations  are  a  kind 
of  fpear,  armed  with  ffiarp  bones,  and  a  fmall  club 
of  very  hard  wood,  of  a  round  figure,  and  with 
one  cutting  edge.  Inflead  of  thefe  lafi,  fince  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe 
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faf  a  hatch et*  which  they  manage  with  amazing 
dexterity.  Mod  of  them  have  no  indrument  of 
defence :  but  if  they  attack  the  palifades  that  fur- 
round  a  town,  they  cover  their  body  with  a  thin 
plank*  Some  of  them  ufed  to  wear  a  kind  of 
cuirafs,  made  with  plaited  reeds  $  but  they  left 
it  off,  on  finding  it  was  not  proof  againfl  fire¬ 
arms* 

The  ariiiy  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  affume 
the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fuffered  to 
determine  the  military  operations.  They  march 
without  any  colours.  Ail  the  warriors,  who, are 
almoft  naked,  that  they  may  be  the  more  alert  in 
battle,  rub  their  bodies  with  coal,  to  appear  more 
terrible,  or  with  mould,  that  they  may  hot  be  fo 
eafily  feen  at  a  diftance,  and  by  that  means  may  be 
better  able  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding 
their  natural  intrepidity  and  averfion  for  all  dif- 
guife,  their  wars  are  carried  on  with  artifice.  Thefe 
ilratagems,  commoh  to  all  nations,  whether  favage 
or  civilized,  are  become  neceffary  to  the  petty 
nations  of  Canada.  They  would  have  totally  de¬ 
ployed  one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory 
of  their  chiefs  to  confift  in  bringing  home  all  theif 
companions,  rather  than  in  (bedding  the  blood  of 
their  foes.  Honour,  therefore,  is  to  be  gained 
by  falling  upon  the  enemy  before  he  is  prepared* 
Thefe  people,  whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  im¬ 
paired,  are  extremely  quick  in  their  fmell,  and 
can  difcover  the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By 
the  keennefs  of  that  and  of  their  fight,  it  is  faid 
they  can  trace  footfteps  that  are  made  upon  the 
fhorteft  grafs,  upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even 
Vol.  VL  H  h  upon 
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upon  ftone  >  and  from  the  nature  of  the  footfteps 
can  difcover  to  what  nation  the  adventurers  belong. 
Perhaps,  they  may  do  this  by  the  leaves  from  the 
forefts  which  always  cover  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows, 
and  fall  upon  them  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets. 

If 'they  are  upon  their  guard,  or  well  intrenched, 
they  retreat  if  they  can>  if  not,  they  fight  till  they 
conquer  or  die.  The  viftorious  party  difpatch 
the  wounded  whom  they  cannot  carry  off,  fcalp 
the  dead,  and  take  fome  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  having  previoufly  engraven  upon 
it  the  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of  his  family,  and 
efpecially  his  own  pidture;  that  is  to  fay,  an  oval 
with  the  figures  marked  on  his  own  face.  Others 
paint  all  thefe  enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  tro¬ 
phies  of  viaory,  on  the  (lump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a 
piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral 
colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not  only 
of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  campaign,  in  hiero¬ 
glyphic  charadters.  Next  to  the  pitfure  of  the 
general,  the  number  of  his  foldiers  is  marked  by 
fo  many  lines  s  that  of  the  prifoners  by  fo  many 
little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo  many 
human  figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the  ex- 
preffive  and  technical  figns  which,  in  all  original 
focreties,  have  preceded  the  art  of  writing  and 
printing,  and  the  voluminous  libraries  which  fill 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle,  and  embarrafs  the 

the  minds  of  the  learned. 
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The  hi  (lory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fliort  B  ^  o  K 
one$  they  make  hade  to  defcribe  it,  for  fear  the 
enemy  fhould  rally  and  fall  upon  them.  The  con¬ 
queror  glories  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  never 
Hops  till  he  reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own 
town.  There  he  is  received  with  the  warmed 
tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  his  countrymen.  A  debate  then  enfues, 
how  the  prifoners,  who  are  the  only  advantage  of 
their  victory,  finall  be  difpofed  of. 

The  mod  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe 
who  are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  late  adtion,  or  in  former  battles.  This  adop¬ 
tion  has  been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  na¬ 
tions,  which  would  foon  be  dedroyed  by  frequent 
wars.  The  prifoners  being  once  incorporated  into 
a  family,  become  coufins,  uncles,  fathers,  bro¬ 
thers,  hufbands ;  in  fhort,  they  fucceed  to  any 
degree  of  confanguinity,  in  which  the  deceafed 
Hood,  whofe  place  they  fupply;  and  thefe  affec¬ 
tionate  titles  convey  all  their  rights  to  them,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all  their 
engagements.  Far  from  being  averfe  for  attach¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  all  proper  affiedtioa  to  the 
family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will  not  refufe 
even  to  take  up  arms  again  ft  their  own  country¬ 
men.  Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange  inverfion  of  the 
ties  of  nature.  1  hey  muft  be  very  weak  men, 
thus  to  fhift  the  objeft  of  their  regard  with  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war 
feerns  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  to 
confine  a  man’s  feelings  to  himfelf  alone.  Hence 
ariies  that  union  between  friends  anjong  the  fa- 
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vages,  which  is  ohferved  to  be  ftronger  than  that 
which  fubfifts  between  relations.  Thofe  who  are 
to  fight  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly  at¬ 
tached,  than  thofe  who  are  born  together,  or 
under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death  has 
diffolved  that  confanguinity  which  is  cemented  by 
nature,  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the  fame 
fate  which  loads  the  favage  with  chains,  gives  him 
new  relations  and  friends.  Cuftom  and  common 

confent  have  authorifed  this  fingular  law,  which 

/ 

undoubtedly  fprang  from  neceftity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  prifoner  re¬ 
futes  this  adoption;  fometimes  that  he  is  excluded 
from  it.  A  tall  handfome  prifoner  had  loft  fede¬ 
ral  of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This  circumftance 
was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend ,  faid  the  widow 
to  whom  he  was  allotted,  we  had  chofen  you  to  live 
with  us  *,  hut  in  the  condition  you  appear ,  unable  to 
fight  and  to  defend  us ,  of  what  ufe  is  life  to  you  ! 
Death  is  certainly  preferable .  I  am  of  the  fame 
opinion ,  anfwered  the  favage.  Well  then ,  replied 
the  woman,  this  evening  you  fhall  he  tied  to  the  flake* 
For  your  own  glory ,  and  for  the  honour  of  your  family 
who  have  adopted  you ,  remember  to  behave  like  a  man 
of  courage .  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his 
word.  For  three  days  he  endured  the  moft  cruel 
torments,  with  a  conftancy  and  cheerfulnefs 
that  fet  them  all  at  defiance.  His  new  family 
never  forfook  him,  but  encouraged  him  by  their 
applaufe,  and  fuppiied  him  with  drink  and  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferings.  What  a 
mixture  of  virtue  and  ferocioufnefs !  Every  thing 

is  great  in  thefe  people  who  are  not  enftaved* 
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This  is  the  fublime  of  nature,  in  all  it’s  horrors 
and  it*s  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt,  are 
foon  condemned  to  death.  The  vidtims  are 
prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
infpire  them  with  a  fondnefs  for  life.  The  belt 
fare,  the  kinded  ufage,  the  mod  endearing  names, 
are  lavifhed  upon  them.  They  are  even  fome- 
times  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  moment 
of  their  fentence.  Is  this  companion,  or  is  it  a 
refinement  of  barbarity  ?  At  lad  a  herald  comes, 
and  acquaints  the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready. 
Brother ,  fays  he,  be  patient ,  you  are  going  to  be 
burnt .  Very  well  brother ,  fays  the  prifoner,  I  thank 
you . 

These  words  are  received  with  general  ap- 
plaufe;  but  the  women  are  the  molt  violent  in 
their  expreffions  of  the  common  joy.  She  to 
whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  indantly  in¬ 
vokes  the  (hade  of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  fon,  the 
cleared  friend,  whofe  death  is  dill  unrevenged. 
Draw  near ,  fhe  cries,  I  am  preparing  a  feaft  for  thee. 
Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I  intend 
to  give  thee .  This  warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into  the 
cauldron.  'They  will  apply  hot  hatchets  all  over  his 
body  :  They  will  fcalp  him.  They  will  drink  out  of 
his  fcuil  i  Thou  Jhalt  be  avenged  and  fatisfied . 

This  furious  woman  then  rudies  upon  her  vic¬ 
tim,  who  is  tied  to  a  pod  near  the  fiery  pile,  and 
by  driking  or  maiming  him,  fhe  gives  the  fignai 
for  the  intended'xcruelties.  There  is  not  a  wo¬ 
man,  or  child,  in  the  clan  whom  this  fight  has 
brought  together,  who  does  not  take  a  part m 
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B  o  o  k  torturing  and  flaying  the  miferable  captive.  Some 
pierce  his  fklh  with  firebrands ;  others  cut  it  in 
Bices ;  fome  tear  off  his  nails ;  while  others  cut 
off  his  fingers,  roaft  them,  and  devour  them  be¬ 
fore  his  face.  Nothing  flops  his  executioners 
but  the  fear  of  haftening  his  end  :  they  ftudy  to 
prolong  his  bufferings  for  whole  days,  and  fome- 
times  they  make  him  linger  for  a  week. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  fings, 
in  a  barbarous  but  heroic  manner,  the  glory  of 
his  former  victories ;  he  fings  the  pleafure  he  for¬ 
merly  took  in  flaying  his  enemies.  His  expiring 
voice  is  railed,  to  exprefs  the  hope  he  entertains 
of  being  revenged  ;  and  to  tell  his  perfecutors 
that  they  know  not  how  to  avenge  their  ancef- 
tors,  whom  he  hath  maffacred.  He  chules  to 
bid  defiance  to  his  executioners,  the  moment 
when  their  rage  appears  rather  flackened ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  excite  it  anew,  in  order  that  the 
excefs  of  his  bufferings  may  difplay  the  excels  of 
his  courage.  It  is  a  conflict  between  the  viftim 
and  his  tormentors ;  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
confiancy  in  buffering,  and  obflinacy  in  torturing. 
But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predominates.  Whether 
this  intoxication  of  enthufiafm  lufpends,  or  wholly 
benumbs,  all  fenfe  of  pain;  or  whether  cuftom 
and  education  alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of 
heroifm,  certain  it  is,  that  the  fufferer  dies  with¬ 
out  ever  fhedding  a  tear  or  heaving  a  figh,  Let 
fanatics  of  all  falfe  religions  no  longer  boafl  the 
confiancy  of  their  martyrs  :  the  favage  of  nature 
goes  beyond  all  their  miraculous  accounts. 

How 
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How  fhall  we  account  for  this  infenfibility  ?  Is 
it  owen  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  manner  of  life  ? 
Colder  blood,  thicker  humours,  a  conditution 
rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the 
air  and  the  ground,  may  doubtlels  blunt  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  nervous  fydem  in  Canada.  Men 
who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and 
the  perils  of  war,  contract  fuch  a  rigidity  of 
fibres,  fuch  a  habit  of  iuffering,  as  makes  them 
infenfible  to  pain.  It  is  faid  the  favages  are 
fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
whether  they  die  of  ficknefs  or  of  a  wound.  As 
they  have  no  apprehenfions,  either  of  the  ap¬ 
proaches  or  the  confequences  of  death,  their  ima¬ 
gination  does  not  fugged  that  artificial  fenfibility 
againd  which  nature  has  guarded  them.  T  heir 
whole  life,  whether  confidered  in  a  natural  or 
moral  view,  is  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  a 
contempt  for  death,  which  we  fo  much  diead; 
and  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  fenfe  of  pain, 
which  is  increafed  by  our  indulgences. 

But  a  circumdance  dill  more  adonifhing  in  the 
chara&er  of  the  Indians  than  their  refolution  m 
fupporting  tortures,  is  the  rancour  that  appears  in 
their  revenge.  It  is  dread ful  to  think  that  man 
may  become  the  mod  cruel  of  all  animals.  In 
general,  revenge  is  not  profecuted  with  cruelty 
either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals  who 
are  governed  by  good  laws;  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  protect  the  fubjedl,  redram  him 
from  committing  injuries.  Vengeance  is  not  a 
very  lively  principle  in  wars  that  are  cairied  on 
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between  great  nations,  becaufe  they  have  but 
little  to  fear  from  their  enemies.  But  in  thofe 
petty  nations,  where  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the 
power  of  the  (late  belongs  to  each  individual, 
where  the  lofs  of  one  man  endangers  the  whole 
community,  war  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  actuates  the  whole  body.  Among 
independent  men,  who  entertain  a  degree  of 
efleem  for  themfelves,  which  can  never  be  felt  by 
jrien  who  are  under  fubjeCiion  ;  among  favages 
whofe  affections  are  very  lively,  and  confined  to  a 
few  objeCts,  injuries  mu. ft  neceffarily  be  refented 
to  the  greateft  degree,  becaufe  they  affeCt  the 
perfon  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner :  the  affafiina- 
tion  of  a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a 
fellow- citizen,  muft  be  avenged  by  the  death  of 
|he  affaffin.  Thefe  beloved  (hades  are  continu¬ 
ally  calling  out  for  vengeance  from  their  graves. 
They  wander  about  in  the  forefts,  amidft  the 
mournful  accents  of  the  birds  of  night ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning ;  and 
fuperftition  pleads  for  them  in  the  afflicted  or  in- 
cenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes 
of  thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other  ;  the  hardfhips 
they  undergo;  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed 
to;  the  frequency  of  their  wars;  the  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants ;  the  numberlefs  fnares  we  lay 
for  them  ;  we  cannot  but  forefee  that,  in  lefs  than 
three  centuries,  the  whole  race  will  be  extinCt, 
What  judgment  will  posterity  form  of  this  fpe* 
cies  of  men,  who  will  exift  only  in  the  defcrip- 
fions  of  travellers  ?  Will  not  the  accounts  given 
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of  the  favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light  B  °x£  K 
as  the  fables  of  antiquity  do  to  us?  It  will  fpeak  of  v — 
them,  as  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas  are  fpoken 
of  by  us.  How  many  contradictions  will  not 
poderity  difcover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners  1 
Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings  as  may  then  have 
efcaped  the  dedru&ive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for 
romantic  inventions,  like  thofe  which  Plato  has 
left  us  concerning  the  antient  Atlantica  ? 

The  character  of  the  North- Americans,  as  we  PeJdrcenn^ 
have  defcribed  it,  had  Angularly  difplayed  itfelf  take  a  part 

IT  •  j  L  A  1  in  the  wars 

in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algon^  Qf  the  fa- 
quins.  Thefe  two  nations,  the  mod  numerous  in  V3£es* 
Canada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.  The 
former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  pro¬ 
ductions  to  their  allies,  who  in  return  lhared  with 
them  the  fruits  of  their  chace.  Connected  by 
their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually  defended 
each  other.  During  the  feafon  when  all  the  la¬ 
bours  of  agriculture  were  interrupted  by  the  fnow 
on  the  ground,  they  lived  together.  The  Algon- 
quins  went  a  hunting:  and  the  Iroquois  (laid  at 
home,  to  fkin  the  beads,  cure  the  fielh,  and  drefs 


the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year  that  a  party  of  Aigon- 
quins,  who  were  not  very  dextrous,  or  much  ufed 
to  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois^ 
who  attended  them,  defired  leave  to  try  whether 
they  fhould  fucceed  better.  This  requed,  which 
had  fometimes  been  complied  with,  was  not 
granted.  Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refulal, 
they  went  out  privately  in  the  night,  and  brought 
Jaome  a  great  number  of  animals*  d  he  Algon- 
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book  quins  greatly  mortified,  to  blot  out  the  very  re- 
v  —  .  membrance  of  their  difgrace,  waited  till  the  Iro¬ 

quois  huntfmen  were  afleep,  and  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  maflacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm. 
The  offended  nation  demanded  juftice,  which  was 
haughtily  refufed  ;  and  they  were  given  to  under- 
Hand  that  they  muft  not  expedt  the  fmalleit  fatis- 
fadtion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous 
treatment,  vowed  that  they  would  either  be  re¬ 
venged,  or  that  they  would  perifh  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerrul  enough  to  venture  to  at¬ 
tack  their  haughty  adverfaries,  they  removed  to 
a  greater  diftance  in  order  to  try  their  ftrength, 
and  improve  their  military  fldl],  by  making  war 
againft  fome  lefs  formidable  nations.  As  foon  as 
they  had  learnt  to  approach  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  exprefs 
themfelves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  Algonquins  ;  and,  therefore,  carried  on  a 
war  againft  them  with  a  degree  of  ferocioufnefs 
proportionable  to  their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities 
were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French 
made  their  fir  ft  appearance  in  that  country.  The 
Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  3  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
fettled  upon  it’s  banks,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal; 
the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed  about  the  lake 
that  bears  that  name ;  and  fome  lefs  conflderable 
nations,  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces;  were  all  inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement 
of  the  ftrangers :  thefe  feveral  nations  combined 

againft 
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again  ft  the  Iroquois,  and,  unable  to  withftand  B 
them,  imagined  that  they  might  find  in  their  new  o 
gneft  an  unexpected  refource,  wnich  would  in- 
fure  them  fuccefs.  From  the  opinion  they  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  French,  which  feemed  as  if  it  were 
formed  upon  a  thorough  knowlege  of  their  cha- 
r after,  diey  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difappointed. 
Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of 
the  fuperior  knowlege  of  tne  Europeans  to  effeCt 
a  reconciliation  between  the  Americans,  did  not 
even  attempt  it.  He  warmly  efpoufed  the  mte- 
rcfts  of  his  neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in 
purfuit  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  was  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  than  forty  in  breadth. 
It  was  bounded  by  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  celebrated 
countries  fince  know  n  by  the  names  of  New-  York 
and  Penfyl vania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  was 
inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about 
twenty  thoufand  warriors  into  the  field  5  though 
they  are  now  reduced  to  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred. 
They  formed  a  kind  of  league  or  aftociation,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Swifs  or  the  Dutch.  Their 
deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expeft  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  con¬ 
quered,  they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  begun  with  equal  confidence  on  both 

fides  5  one  relying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority  j  the 

other 
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other  on  the  abidance  of  their  new  ally,  whole 
fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  victory. 
And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain,  and  the 
two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him,  fired  a  fhot„ 
which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  a  third,  than  the  whole  army  fled 
in  the  utmoft  amazement  and  confirmation. 

This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced 
them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence. 
In  the  next  campaign,  they  judged  it  neceffary  to 
intrench  thernfelves,  to  elude  the  force  of  wea¬ 
pons  they  were  unacquainted  with.  But  their 
precaution  was  ineffectual.  Notwithftanding  an 
obftinate  refiflance,their  intrenchmehts  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brifker  fire  from  a 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen,  than  appeared  in 
the  fir  ft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  almoft  all 
killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  from 
the  engagement  were  precipitated  into  a  river,  and 
drowned. 

i 

This  nation  would  probably  have  been  de¬ 
ft  roved,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not 
the  Dutch,  who  in  1610  founded  the  colony  of 
New  Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  furnifhed 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Poflibly  too 
they  might  fecredy  foment  their  divifions,  the  furs 
taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
hoftilities  being  a  greater  object  than  thofe  they 
could  procure  from  their  own  chace.  However 
this  may  be,  this  connexion  reftored  the  balance 
between  both  parties.  Various  hoftilities  and  in¬ 
juries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  which 
weakened  the  ftrength  of  both.  This  perpetual 

ebb 
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ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs,  which,  in  governments 
actuated  by  motives  of  ifiterefb  rather  than  of 
revenge,  would  infallibly  have  reftored  tranquil¬ 
lity,  ferved  but  to  increafe  animoflties,  and  to 
exafperate  a  number  of  little  clans,  bent  upon 
each  other’s  deftrudtion.  The  confequence  was, 
that  the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon 
deftroyed  3  and  the  reft  were  gradually  reduced  to 
nothing. 

These  deftrudtive  events  did  not  however  con¬ 
tribute  to  advance  the  power  of  the  French.  In 
1627,  they  had  only  three  wretched  fettlements, 
furrounded  with  pales.  The  largeft  of  thefe  con¬ 
tained  but  fifty  inhabitants,  including  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children.  The  climate  had  not  proved 
deftrudtive  to  the  people  fent  there :  though  fe- 
vere,  it  was  wholefome,  and  the  Europeans 
ftrengthened  their  conftitutions  without  endanger¬ 
ing  their  lives.  The  little  progrefs  they  made  was 
entirely  owen  to  an  exclufive  company,  whofe 
chief  defigns  were  not  fo  much  intended  to  create 
a  national  power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  the  fur  trade.  This  evil  might  have 
been  immediately  removed,  by  abolifhing  this 
monopoly,  and  allowing  a  free  trade  3  but  it  was 
not  then  time  to  adopt  fo  Ample  a  theory.  The 
government,  however,  chofe  only  to  employ  a 
more  numerous  aflociation,  compofed  of  men  of 
greater  property  and  credit. 

They  gave  them  thedifpofal  of  the  fettlements 
that  were  or  fhould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together 
with  a  power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  of  making  war  or  peace* 
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1  as  fhould  bed  promote  their  intered.  The  whole 

)  trade  by  fea  and  land  was  allowed  them  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years,  except  the  cod  and  whale  fifhe- 
ries,  which  were  left  open  to  all.  The  beaver  and 
all  the  fur  trade  was  granted  to  the  company  for 
ever. 

To  all  thefe  were  added  further  encourage¬ 
ments.  The  king  made  a  prefent  of  two  large 
fhips  to  the  company,  which  confided  of  feven 
hundred  proprietors.  Twelve  of  the  principal 
were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Gentlemen, 
and  even  the  clergy,  already  too  rich,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  fhare  in  this  trade.  The  company  were 
allowed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  all 
kinds  of  commodities  and  merchandife,  free  of 
any  duty  whatfoever.  A  perfon,  who  exercifed 
any  trade  in  the  colony  for  the  fpace  of  fix  years, 
was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  fame  trade  in 
France.  The  lad  favour  granted  them  was  the 
free  entry  of  all  goods  manufactured  in  thofe  dis¬ 
tant  regions.  This  fingular  privilege,  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  gave  the 
manufacturers  of  New  France  an  infinite  advan- 
tage.over  thofe  of  the  mother- country,  who  were 
encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties,  letters  of 
maderfhip,  charges  for  damps,  and  with  all  the 
impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  had 
multiplied  without  end. 


In  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the 
company,  which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns  *,  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony. 
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in  the  year  1628,  which  was  the  firft  year  they 
enjoyed  their  charter,  two  or  three  hundred  arti¬ 
ficers  of  fuch  trades  as  were  fitted  for  their  pur- 
pofe  j  and  fixteen  thoufand  men  before  the  year 
1643.  They  were  to  provide  them  with  lodging 
and  board,  to  maintain  them  for  three  years,  and 
afterwards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land 
as  would  be  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  grain  to  fow  it  the  firft 
year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The 
firft  fliips  they  fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  were  lately  at  variance  with  France,  on 
account  of  the  liege  of  Rochelle.  Richelieu  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  enemies  from  jealoufy, 
from  perfonal  character,  from  date  intered,  and 
from  every  motive  that  can  excite  an  irreconcile- 
able  enmity  between  two  ambitious  miniders, 
took  this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings 
they  governed,  and  the  two  nations  they  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  opprefs.  The  Englifh,  who  fought 
for  their  intereds,  gained  the  advantage  over  the 
French  ;  and  the  latter  lod  Canada  in  1629*  The 
council  of  Lewis  XIII.  were  lo  little  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  this  fettlement,  that  they  were 
inclined  not  to  demand  the  reditution  of  it ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  confidered  the  incroach- 
ments  of  the  Englifh  as  a  perfonal  infult,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  They 

met  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they  expeded ;  and 
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Canada  was  redored  to  the  French,  with  peace* 
in  1631,  by  the  treaty  of  St<  Germain  en 
Laye* 

The  French  were  not  taught  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance,  the  fame  negligence,  prevailed 
after  the  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  mo¬ 
nopolizing  company  fulfilled  none  of  their  engage¬ 
ments.  This  breach  of  faith,  far  from  being  pu¬ 
nched,  was,  in  a  manner,  rewarded  by  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  their  charter.  The  clamours  of  all 
Canada  were  difregarded  at  fuch  a  didance  ;  and 
the  deputies,  fent  to  reprefent  it’s  wretched  fitua- 
tion,  were  denied  accefs  to  the  throne,  where 
timid  truth  is  never  fuffered  to  approach,  but  is 
awed  into  filence  by  threats  and  punifhments. 
This  behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity, 
private  intered  and  good  policy,  was  attended 
with  fuch  confequences  as  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it* 

The  French  had  formed  their  fettlement  im¬ 
properly.  In  order  to  have  the  appearance  of 
reigning  over  an  immenfe  track  of  country,  and 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  furs,  they  had  placed  their 
habitations  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  each  other, 
that  they  had  fcarce  any  communication,  and 
were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  affiftance* 
The  misfortunes  which  were  the  refult  of  this  im¬ 
prudence  had  not  produced  any  alteration  in  their 
condufl.  The  intereft  of  the  moment  made  them 
always  forget  the  pad,  and  prevented  them  from 
forefeeing  the  future.  They  were  not  properly  in 
a  focial  date,  fince  the  magidrates  could  not  fu- 

perintend 
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perintend  their  morals,  nor  government  provide  B  K 
for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property.  < — 

The  audacious  and  ardent  Iroquois  foon  per¬ 
ceived  the  defedt  of  this  conftitution,  and  pur- 
fued  meafures  to  avail  themfelves  of  it.  The 
Weak  bands  of  favages  which  had  been  fheltered 
from  their  fury,  deprived  of  that  fupport  which 
conftituted  their  fecurity,  foon  fled  before  them. 

This  firft  fuccefs  infpired  the  Iroquois  with  the 
hopes  of  compelling  their  protectors  to  crofs  the 
fea  again,  and  even  of  being  able  to  deprive  thefe 
foreigners  of  their  children,  that  with  them  they 
might  fill  the  place  of  thofe  warriors  they  had 
loft  in  the  preceding  wars.  To  avoid  thefe  cala¬ 
mities  and  humiliations,  the  French  were  obliged 
to  erect,  in  each  of  the  diftricts  which  they  occu¬ 
pied,  a  kind  of  fort,  where  they  took  refuge,  and 
where  they  fheltered  their  provifions  and  their 
cattle,  at  the  approach  of  thefe  irreconcileable 
foes.  Thefe  palifadoes,  commonly  fupported  by 
fome  indifferent  guns,  were  never  forced,  and 
perhaps  even  never  blocked  up ;  but  whatever 
was  found  on  the  outfide  of  the  intrenchments, 
was  either  deftroyed,  or  carried  off  by  thefe  bar¬ 
barians.  Such  was  the  mifery  and  deplorable 
ftate  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  reduced  to  lub- 
fift  upon  the  charitable  contributions  which  the 
miiTionaries  received  from  Europe. 

The  French  miniftry,  at  length  awakened  from  The  French 
their  lethargy  by  that  general  commotion  which.f-^Xfr 
at  that  time  agitated  every  nation,  lent  a  body  of  i"aaivi5y* 

°  . J  3  J  Means  bv 

four  hundred  well-difciplined  troops  to  Canada  in  wh.Athis 

.  .  .  r  change  war? 

1662.  Inis  corps  was  reinforced  two  years  after,  effeaed, 
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book  French  gradually  recovered  an  abfolute  fu- 

XV‘  periority  over  the  Iroquois.  Three  of  their  na¬ 
tions,  alarmed  at  their  Ioffes,  made  propofals  for 
an  accommodation ;  and  the  other  two  were  fo 
much  weakened,  th^t  they  were  induced  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  it  in  1668.  At  this  time  the  colony  firft 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  which  paved  the  way 
for  it’s  profperity 5  and  a  freedom  of  trade  con¬ 
tributed  to  fecure  it.  The  beaver  trade  alone  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  monopolized. 

This  revolution  in  affairs  excited  induftry. 
The  former  colonifts,  whofe  weaknefs  had  till 
then  confined  them  within  their  fettlements,  now 
ventured  to  extend  their  plantations,  and  culti¬ 
vated  them  with  greater  confidence  and  fuccefs. 
All  the  foldiers,  who  confented  to  fettle  in  the 
New  World,  obtained  their  difcharge,  together 
with  a  grant  of  fome  property*  The  officers  had 
lands  given  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  former  fettlements  were  improved  *  and  new 
ones  eftabliffied,  wherever  the  intereft  or  fafety 
of  the  colony  required  it.  This  fpirit  and  a£ti- 
vity  occafioned  an  increafe  of  traffic  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  revived  the  intercourfe  between  both 
continents.  This  profperity  feemed  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  additional  advantages  from  the  care  taken 
by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  colony,  not  only  to 
preferve  friendfhip  with  the  neighbouring  nations# 
but  likewife  to  eftabliffi  peace  and  harmony 
among  themfelves.  Not  a  fingle  a<ff  of  hoftility 
was  committed  throughout  an  extent  of  four  or 
five  hundred  leagues ;  a  circumftance,perhaps#un- 

hear’d-of  before  in  North  America*  It  ffiould 
9  feem 
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feem  that  the  French  had  kindled  the  war  at 
their  arrival,  only  to  extinguifh  it  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually. 

Mtt  this  concord  could  not  continue  among 
people  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace, 
unlefs  the  power  that  had  effected  it  fhould  pre- 
ferve  it  by  the  fuperiority  of  it’s  forces.  The 
Iroquois,  finding  this  precaution  was  negledted, 
refumed  that  reftlefs  difpofition  arifing  from  their 
love  of  revenge  and  dominion.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  careful  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  were  either  allies  or  neighbours  to  the 
French.  Notwithflanding  this  moderation,  they 
were  told  that  they  muft  immediately  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  reflore  all  the  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  or  expeft  to  fee  their  country  deftroyed,  and 
their  habitations  burnt  down.  This  haughty  fum- 
mons  incenfed  their  pride.  They  anfwered,  that 
they  fhould  never  fuffer  the  lead  incroachment  on 
their  independence;  and  that  they  fhould  make 
the  French  lenfible,  that  they  were  friends  not  to 
be  negle&ed,  and  enemies  not  to  be  defpifed.  Bur, 
as  they  were  daggered  with  the  air  of  authority 
that  had  been  adumed,  they  complied  in  part  with 
the  terms  required  of  them;  and  the  affair  was  thus 
compromifed. 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  rather  increafed 
the  refentment  of  a  people  more  accudomed  to 
commit  than  to  fuffer  injuries.  The  Englifh,  who 
in  1664  had  difpoffeffed  the  Butch  of  New  Bel- 
gia,  and  remained  m afters  of  the  territory  they  had 
acquired,  which  they  had  called  New  York,  availed 
themfelves  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  Iroquois. 

I  i  2  They 
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They  not  only  excited  the  fpirit  of  difcord,  but 
added  prefents  to  induce  them  to  break  with  the 
French.  The  lame  artifices  were  ufed  to  feduce 
the  reft  of  their  allies.  Thofe  who  adhered  to  their 
allegiance  were  attacked.  All  were  invited,  and 
fome  compelled  to  bring  their  beaver  and  other 
furs  to  New  York,  where  they  fold  at  a  higher 
price  than  in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville,  who  had  lately  been  fent  to  Ca¬ 
nada  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
proudeft  of  monarchs,  was  impatient  of  all  thefe 
infults.  Though  he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to 
defend  his  own  frontiers,  but  even  to  incroach 
upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois  ;  yet,  fenfible  that  this 
nation  muft  not  be  attacked  without  being  de- 
ftroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  fhould  re¬ 
main  in  a  ftate  of  feeming  ina&ion,  till  they  had 
received  from  Europe  the  neceflary  reinforcements 
for  executing  fo  defperate  a  relolution.  Thefe 
fuccours  arrived  in  1687 ;  and  the  colony  had  then 
Ii?249  perfons,  of  whom  about  one-third  were 
able  to  bear  arms. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  of  forces, 
Denonville  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem;  and  difho- 
noured  the  French  name  among  the  lavages  by  an 
infamous  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  terminat¬ 
ing  their  differences  by  negociation,  he  bafeiy 
abufed  the  confidence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed 
in  the  Jefuit  Lamberviile,  to  allure  their  chiefs  to 
a  conference.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  embarked  at  Queocc,  and  lent  to  the 
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On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  B  0  0  K 


men  fent  for  their  miffionary,  and  addreffed  him  in 

«r  * 

the  following  manner:  fC  We  are  authorized  by 
cc  every  motive  to  treat  you  as  an  enemy,  but  we 
ec  cannot  refolve  to  do  it.  Your  heart  has  had  no 
cc  fhare  in  the  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us ; 
<c  and  it  would  be  pinjuft  to  punifh  you  for  a 
“  crime  you  deteft  ftill  more  than  ourfelves.  But 
“  you  mu  ft  leave  us.  Our  rafti  young  men  might 
(c  confider  you  in  the  light  of  a  traitor,  who  has 
€<  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation  to  fhameful 
€C  flavery.”  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  always  called  barbarians,  gave 
the  miflionary  fome  guides,  who  conducted  him 
to  a  place  of  fafety ;  and  then  both  parties  took 
up  arms. 

The  French  prefently  fpreacl  terror  among  the 
Iroquois  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes;  but  De- 
nonville  had  neither  the  adlivity  nor  the  expedition 
necefiary  to  improve  thefe  firft  fucceftes.  While 
he  was  taken  up  in  deliberating,  inftead  of  adling, 
the  campaign  was  doled  without  the  acquifition  of 
any  permanent  advantage.  This  increafed  the 
boldnefsof  the  Iroquois  who  lived  near  the  French 
fettlements,  where  they  repeatedly  committed  the 
moft  dreadful  ravages.  The  planters,  finding  their 
labours  deftroyed  by  thefe  depredations,  which 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  da¬ 
mages  they  had  fuftained,  ardently  wifhed  for 
peace.  Denonville’s  temper  coincided  with  their 
wifhes ;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  ene¬ 
my  rendered  implacable  by  ill  ufage.  Lamber- 
ville,  who  (till  maintained  his  former  afcendant 
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book  over  them,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which  were 
XV. 

— .J  lidened  to. 

While  thefe  negotiations  were  carrying  on,  a 
Machiavel,  born  in  the  foreds,  know  n  by  the 
name  of  Le  Rat,  the  braved,  the  mod  refolute,  the 
mod  intelligent  favage  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of 
North  America,  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac  with 
a  chofen  band  of  Hurons,  fully  determined  upon 
exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 
He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  actually  on  foot ; 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the 
road  to  conclude  it  at  Montreal;  and  that  it 
would  be  an  infult  upon  the  French  governor,  if 
hodilities  ihould  be  carried  on  againd  a  nation 
with  which  they  were  negociating  a  peace. 

Le  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  fhould  thus 
enter  into  negotiations  without  confulting  their 
allies,  refolved  to  punifli  them  for  their  prefump- 
tion.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the  deputies,  fome  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  the  red  taken  prifoners. 
When  the  latter  told  him  the  purport  of  their 
voyage,  he  feigned  the  greater  furprife,  as  Denon- 
ville,  he  faid,  had  fent  him  to  intercept  them. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  deceit  more  fuccefsfully, 
he  immediately  releafed  them  all,  except  one, 
whom  he  pretended  to  keep,  to  replace  one  of  his 
Hurons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  He 
then  hadened  to  Michillimakinac,  where  he  pre- 
fented  his  prifoner  to  the  French  commandant, 
who,  not  knowing  that  Denonville  was  treating 
with  the  Iroquois,  caufed  the  unhappy  favage  to 
be  put  to  death.  Immediately  after  this,  Le 
fen;  for  a  a  old  Iroquois,  who  had  Jong  been  a 
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prifoner  among  the  Hurons,  and  gave  him  his  xv. 
liberty  to  go  and  acquaint  his  nation,  that,  while  ,  "* 

the  French  were  amufing  their  enemies  with  ne- 
gociations,  they  continued  to  take  prifoners  and 
murder  them.  This  artifice,  worthy  of  the  molt 
pifamous  European  policy,  fucceeded  as  the  fa- 
vage  Le  Rat  defired.  The  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever,  and  lafted  the  longer,  as 
the  Englilh,  who  about  that  period  were  engaged 
in  a  conteft  with  France,  on  account  of  the  depo- 
fition  of  James  II.  thought  it  their  intereft  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois. 

An  Englifh  fleet,  which  failed  from  Europe  in 
1690,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October,  to 
lay  fiege  to  the  place.  They  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£t  but  a  faint  refiftance,  as  the  favages  were 
to  make  a  powerful  diverfion,  to  draw  off  the 
principal  land-forces  of  the  colony.  But  they 
were  compelled  fhamefully  to  relinquifh  the  en- 
terprife,  after  having  fuftained  great  Ioffes.  The 
caufes  of  this  difappointment  merit,  fome  dif- 

cuflion. 

When  the  Britifh  miniftry  projected  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  they  determined  that  the  land 
and  fea  forces  fhould  arrive  there  at  the  fame  time. 

This  wife  plan  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
aftnefs.  As  the  (hips  were  failing  up  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  troops  marched  by  land,  in 
order  to  reach  the  fcene  of  action  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  as  the  fleet.  They  were  nearly  arrived, 
when  the  Iroquois,  who  conducted  and  fupported 
them,  recolleded  the  hazard  they  ran  in  leading 
$heir  allies  to  the  conqueft  of  Quebec.  Situated 
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as  we  are  between  two  European  nations,  faid 
they  in  a  council  which  they  held,  each  powerful 
enough  to  deftroy  us,  both  interefted  in  our  de¬ 
finition,  when  they  no  longer  fland  in  need  of 
our  affiftance ;  what  better  meafure  can  wye  take, 
than  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  victorious 
over  the  other  ?  Then  will  each  of  them  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  court  our  alliance,  or  to  bribe  us  to  a 
neutrality.  This  fyftem,  which  feemed  to  be 
dictated  by  the  fame  kind  of  deep  policy  as  that 
which  direCts  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined 
the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  refpeCtive  homes 
under  various  pretences.  Their  defection  obliged 
the  Englifh  to  retreat ;  and  the  French,  now  in 
fecurity  on  their  lands,  united  all  their  forces  with 
as  much  unanimity  as  fuccefs  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  flifled 
their  refentment  againft  the  French,  and  were  at¬ 
tached  rather  to  the  name  than  to  the  interefls  of 
England.  Thefe  two  European  powers,  there¬ 
fore,  irreconcileable  rivals  to  each  other,  but  fe- 
parated  by  the  territory  of  a  favage  nation,  equally 
apprehenfive  of  the  fuperiority  of  either,  were 
prevented  from  doing  each  other  fo  much  injury 
as  they  could  have  wifhed.  The  war  was  carried 
on  merely  by  a  few  cJePredations,  fatal  t0  t^ie 
colonifts,  but  of  little  confequence  to  the  feveral 
nations  concerned  in  them.  During  the  feene  of 
cruelties  exercifed  by  the  feveral  parties  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  and  Iroquois,  French  and  Hurons,  whofe 
ravages  extended  one  hundred  leagues  from 
home,,  fome  actions  were  performed,  which 
i  ..  feemed 
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feemed  to  render  human  nature  fuperior  to  fuck  B 
enormities. 

r 

Some  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  an 
expedition  that  required  along  march,  their  pro?- 
lions  began  to  fail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty 
of  game,  and  always  offered  fome  to  the  French, 
who  were  not  fuch  fkilful  huntfmen.  The  latter 
would  have  declined  accepting  this  generous  offer; 
Tou  Jhare  with  u$  the  fatigues  of  war ,  faid  the 
favages ;  it  is  hut  reafonahle  that  we  Jhould  fhare 
with  you  the  necejfaries  of  life ;  we  Jhould  not  be  men 
if  we  adied  otherwife  with  men ,  If  fimilar  inftances 
of  magnanimity  may  have  fometimes  occurred 
among  Europeans,  the  following  is  peculiar  to 
favages. 

A  party  of  Iroquois  being  informed  that  a 
party  of  the  French  and  their  allies  were  advan¬ 
cing  with  fuperior  forces,  they  fled  with  precipi¬ 
tation.  They  were  headed  by  Ononrtague,  who 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  He  fcorned  to  fly  with 
the  reft,  and  chofe  rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ;  though  he  had  nothing  to  expert  but 
exquiftte  torments.  What  a  fpertacle  to  fee  four 
hundred  barbarians  eager  in  tormenting  an  old 
man;  who,  far  from  complaining,  treated  the 
French  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  upbraided 
the  Hurons  with  having  (looped  to  be  the  Haves 
of  thofe  vile  Europeans !  One  of  his  tormentors, 
provoked  at  his  invertives,  ftabbed  him  in  three 
places,  to  put  an  end  to  his  repeated  infuits. 
Thou  doji  wrong ,  faid  Onontague  calmly  to  him, 
to  Jhorten  my  life ;  thou  wouldft  have  had  more  time 

to  learn  to  die  like  a  man .  And  are  thele  the  men 

whom 
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whom  the  French  and  Englifh  have  been  confpir- 
ing  to  extirpate  for  a  century  pad  ?  But,  perhaps, 
they  would  be  afhamed  to  live  among  fuch  models 
of  heroifm  and  magnanimity. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick  put  a  fudden  end  to  the 
calamities  of  Europe  and  the  hodilities  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as 
the  French  and  Englifh,  were  fenfible  that  they 
required  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  to  repair 
the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  in  war.  The  In¬ 
dians  began  to  recover  themfelves ;  the  Euro¬ 
peans  refumed  their  labours ;  and  the  fur  trade, 
the  fird  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a  nation 
of  huntfmen,  was  more  firmly  edablifhed. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  forefts 
with  which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than 
the  extenfive  haunt  of  wild  beads,  which  had 
multiplied  prodigioufiy  j  becaufe  the  few  men 
who  lived  in  thofe  deferts  having  no  flocks  or 
tame  animals,  left  more  room  and  more  food  for 
fuch  as  were  wandering  and  free  like  themfelves. 
If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  in¬ 
finite  variety,  each  fpecies  produced,  at  lead,  a 
multitude  of  individuals.  But  they  at  lad  paid 
tribute  to  the  fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel 
power  which  hath  always  been  exercifed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  fatal  to  every  living  creature.  Having 
neither  arts  nor  hufbandry  to  employ  them,  the 
favages  fed  and  clothed  themfelves  entirely  with 
the  wild  beads  they  dedroyed.  As  foon  as  luxu¬ 
ry  had  led  us  to  make  ufe  of  their  fkins,  the  na¬ 
tives  waged  a  perpetual  war  againd  them  5  which 
was  the  more  adtive,  as  it  procured  them  plenty, 

and 
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and  a  variety  of  gratifications  which  they  were  B  K 
unaccuftomed  to;  and  the  more  deftru&ive,  as  ‘ 
they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms.  This 
fatal  induftry  exercifed  in  the  woods  of  Canada, 
Qcsafioned  a  great  quantity  and  prodigious  variety 
of  furs  to  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  Frances 
fome  of  which  were  confumed  in  the  kingdom, 

^nd  the  reft  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  Moft  of  thefe  furs  were  already  know’n  in 
Europe  ;  they  came  from  the  northern  parts  of 
our  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to 
fupply  a  general  demand.  Caprice  and  novelty 
have  made  them  more  or  lefs  in  fafhion,  frnce 
it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  the 
American  colonies  that  they  ftiould  be  valued  in 
the  mother-countries.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  fome  account  of  thofe  that  are  ftill  in 

requeft. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  or  the  lakes  of  rivers,  com¬ 
monly  lives  upon  fifli,  and  when  that  fails,  will 
feed  upon  grafs,  or  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants, 
from  his  manner  and  place  of  living  he  has  been 
ranked  amongft  amphibious  animals,  who  can 
equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water;  but  im¬ 
properly,  fince  the  otter,  like  all  other  land  ani¬ 
mals,  cannot  live  without  refpiration.  He  is  found 
in  all  thofe  countries  which  abound  in  water,  and 
are  temperate,  but  is  more  common  and  much, 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair 
is  no  where  fo  black  or  fo  fine;  a  circumftance  the 
more  fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  to  the 
purfuits  of  man. 

*  Tbs 
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The  pole-cat  is  in  equal  eftimation  among  the 
Canadian  huntfmen.  There  are  three  fpecies  of 
this  animal ;  the  firft  is  the  common  pole- cat;  the 
fecond  is  called  the  mink;  and  the  third,  the  {link¬ 
ing  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  voids  in 
his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  offenfive,  that 
it  infedts  the  air  at  a  great  diftance.  Their  hair 
is  darker,  more  gloffy,  and  more  filky  than  in 
Europe. 

Even  the  rat  in  North-America  is  valuable  for 
his  fkin.  There  are  two  forts  efpecially  whofe 
fkin  is  an  article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is 
called  the  Opoffum,  is  twice  as  large  as  an  Euro¬ 
pean  rat.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a  filver  grey; 
fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has  a  bag- 
under  her  belly,  which  Hie  can  open  and  fhut  at 
pleafure.  When  die  is  purfued,  fhe  puts  her 
young  ones  into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with 
them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  mufk-rat, 
becaufe  his  tefticles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  cha- 
radleriftic  qualities  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems 
to  be  a  diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

The  ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
fquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has  the  fame 
lively  eyes,  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo 
quick  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  The 
tip  of  his  long  and  bufhy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet. 
His  hair,  which  is  yellow  as  gold  in  dimmer, 
turns  as  white  as  fnow  in  winter.  This  lively 
and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Cana¬ 
da  ;  but,  though  fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo 
common. 

The 
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The  martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  B 
countries,  in  the  center  of  the  forefts,  far  from  all 
habitations,  is  a  bead  of  prey,  and  lives  upon 
birds.  Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that,  appear  to  be  the 
footfteps  of  a  very  large  animal;  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 
together.  It’s  fur  is  much  efteemed,  though  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  fpecies  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  Sable.  This  is  of  a  fhi rung  black. 
The  fined  among  them  are  thofe  whofe  fkin  is 
the  mod  brown,  and  reaches  along  the  back 
quite  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  martins  fel- 
dom  quit  the  inmoft  recedes  of  their  impenetra¬ 
ble  woods  more  than  once  in  two  01  three  yeais. 
The  natives  think  it  portends  a  good  winter;  that 
is*  a  great  quantity  of  fnow,  and  confequently 

good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
know’n  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is 
only  called  the  wild-cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is 
{mailer  than  in  our  hemifphere.  This  animal,  to 
whom  vulgar  error  would  not  have  attiibutv.d  very 
piercing  eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmellmg  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  wnich 
he  purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tailed  trees. 
His  defh  is  know’n  to  be  very  white  and  well 
flavoured;  but  he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  lake 
of  his  fldn;  the  hair  of  which  is  very  long,  and 
of  a  fine  light  grey,  but  lefs  efteemed  than  that 

of  the  fox. 
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This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  3 
native  of  the  frozen  climates,  where  nature  afford¬ 
ing  few  vegetables,  feems  to  compel  all  animals 
to  eat  one  another.  In  warmer  climates  he  has 
loft  much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  fur  is  not 
fo  fine.  In  the  north,  it  has  remained  long,  foft, 
and  full,  fometimes  white,  fom'e times  brown, 
and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  of  any  is  that 
which  is  black  5  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada 
than  in  Mufcovy,  which  lies  further  north,  and 
is  not  fo  damp. 

Bestde  thefe  fmaller  furs.  North*  America  fup- 
plies  us  with  fkins  of  the  ftag,  the  deer,  and  the 
roe-buck;  of  the  mooze-deer,  called  there  Cari¬ 
bou;  and  of  the  elk,  which  is  called  Orignal. 
Thefe  two  laft  kinds,  which  in  our  hemifphere 
are  only  found  towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk 
on  this  fide,  and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  lati¬ 
tudes.  This  may  be  owen  to  the  cold  being  more 
intenfe  in  America,  from  fingular  caufes  which 
make  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  nature; 
or  it  may  poflibly  arife  from  thefe  frefti  lands  being 
lefs  frequented  by  deftrudtive  man.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  Ikins  make  excellent  garments, 
which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals  are  hunt¬ 
ed  by  the  Europeans ;  but  the  favages  have  re¬ 
fer  ved  the  chace  of  the  bear  to  themfelves,  it  be¬ 
ing  their  favourite  fport,  and  beft  adapted  to  their 
warlike  manners,  their  ftrength  and  their  bravery, 
and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is  moft 
commonly  black.  As  he  is  rather  Ihy  than  fierce, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking-  B  K 
place  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  l 
There  he  fixes  himfelf  in  winter,  as  high  as  he  can 
climb.  As  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
very  much  covered  with  hair,  takes  no  exercife, 
and  is  almoft  always  afleep,  he  muff  lofe  but  little 
by  perforation,  and  confequently  mud  feldom 
want  to  go  abroad  in  quell  of  food.  But  he  is 
forced  out  of  his  retreat  by  it  s  being  fet  fire  to  j 
and  as  foon  as  he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  falls- 
under  a  Ihower  of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the 
ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flelh,  rub 
themfelves  with  his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves 
with  his  Ikin.  Such  was  the  defign  of  their  pur- 
fuic  after  the  bear,  when  a  new  interell  diretted 
them  towards  the  beaver. 

This  animal  poireffes  all  the  friendly  difpofi- 
tions  fit  for  fociety,  without  being  fubjedt,  as  we  Theirdifpo- 
are,  to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it.  f0rm  of  go- 
Formed  by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endowed  vernment* 
with  an  indindt  adapted  to  the  prefervation  and 
propagation  of  his  fpecies.  This  animal,  whole 
tender  plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  linking  ex¬ 
ample,  draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the- 
humane  philofopher,  who  contemplates  his  life 
and  manners ;  this  harmlefs  animal,  who  never 
hurts  any  living  creature,  neither  carnivorous  nor 
fanguinary,  is  become  the  object  of  man  s  mod 
earned  purfuit,  and  the  one  which  the  favages 
hunt  after  with  the  greated  eagernefs  and  cruelty  : 
a  circumdance  owen  to  the  unmerciful  rapaciouf- 
nefs  of  the  mod  polilhed  nations  of  Europe. 


The 
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b  o^o  K  The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  his 
mufcles.  His  head,  which  he  carries  downwards, 
is  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  his  back  raifed  in  an  arch 
above  it  like  that  of  a  moufe.  Lucretius  has 
obferved,  not  that  man  has  hands  given  him  to 
make  ufe  of  them,  but  that  he  had  hands  given 
him,  and  has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  bea- 

I 

ver  has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims  with 
them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  feparate,  and 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands  j  the  tail,  which  is 
flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales,  he  ufes  to 
carry  loads  and  to  work  with  $  he  has  four  (harp 
incifors  or  cutting  teeth,  which  ferve  him  inftead 
of  carpenter’s  tools.  All  thefe  inftruments,  which 
are  in  a  manner  ufelefs  while  he  lives  alone,  and 
do  not  then  diftinguifh  him  from  other  animals* 
are  of  infinite  fervice  when  he  lives  in  fociety, 
and  enable  him  to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
fuperior  to  all  inftindt. 

Without  paflions,  without  a  defire  of  doing 
injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not 
live  in  fociety,  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend 
himfelf.  He  never  bites  unlefs  he  be  caught^ 
But  in  the  focial  ftate,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a 
variety  of  contrivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without 
fighting,  and  to  live  without  committing  or  fuffer- 
ing  any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent  s  he  is  a  (lave 
to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fupplied  by  him- 
felf:  he  enters  into  fociety,  but  will  not  ferve, 
i  nor 
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rtor  does  he  pretend  to  command :  and  all  his  la-  B  °v°  K 
hours  are  directed  by  a  filent  inftinfr. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  fubfiftence  and  pro¬ 
pagation  that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  collects 
them  together  in  fummer  to  build  ‘their  towns 
againfl  winter.  As  early  as  June  or  July,  they 
come  in  from  all  quarters,  and  aflfemble,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred  ;  but  always  by 
the  watef-fide,  becaufe  thefe  republicans  are  to 
live  on  the  water,  to  fecure  themfelves  from  inva- 
fion.  Sometimes  they  give  the  preference  to  Hill 
lakes,  in  unfrequented  diftricls,  becaufe  there  the 
waters  are  always  at  an  equal  height.  When 
they  find  no  pools  of  Handing  water,  they  make 
onein  the  midft  of  rivers  or  ftreams,  by  means 
of  a  caufeway  or  dam;  The  very  plan  of  this 
contrivance  implies  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas, 
as  our  fhort-fighted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think 
above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  firffc  thing  to  be  eredled  is  a  pile  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  fhelves  away  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  Hope  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the  waters. 

To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they 
chufe  the  fhalloweft  part  of  the  river.  If  they 
find  a  large  tree  by  the  water-fide,  they  fell  it,  fo 
that  it  falls  acrofs  the  ftream.  If  it  fhould  be 
larger  in  circumference  than  a  man*s  body^  they 
faw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their 
four  fllarp  teeth.  The  branches  are  foon  lopped 
off  by  thefe  induflrious  workmen,  who  want  to 
fafhion  it  into  a  beam.  A  number  of  fmaller 
trees  are  felled  and  prepared  for  the  intended  pile. 
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book  Some  drag  thefe  trees  to  the  river-bde,  others 

.  ,  fwim  over  with  them  to  the  place  where  the  caufe- 

way  is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queftion  is,  how 
thefe  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  the  water 
with  the  adiftance  only  of  their  teeth,  tail,,  and 
feet:  their  contrivance  is  this.  With  their  nails 
they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  ^Vith  their  teem  tney  reft  the  large 
end  of  the  ftake  againft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or 
againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With 
their  feet  they  raife  the  ftake  and  fink  it  with  the 
fharp  end  downwards  into  the  hole,  where  it 
{lands  upright.  With  their  tails  they  make  mor¬ 
tar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  be¬ 
tween  the  ftake s,  which  are  bound  together  with 
twifted  boughs  j  and  thus  the  pile  is  conftructed. 
The  flope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  current, 
to  break  more  effedtually  the  force  of  the  water 
by  a  gradual  refiftance,  and  the  flakes  are  driven 
in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclination  of 
the  plane.  The  flakes  are  planted  perpendicu¬ 
larly  on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ;  and, 
in  order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leffen  the 
effedl  of  the  dope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway, 
they  make  two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it, 
by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run 

off. 

When  this  work  is  finifhed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  republic,  every  member  condders  of  a 
lodging  for  himfelf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut 
in  the  water  upon  the  pile.  Thefe  huts  are  from 
four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or 
round  fpot.  Some  are  two  or  three  {lories  high, 

•  according 
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according  to  the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds. 
Each  hut  contains  at  lead  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.  The  walls,  whether  high  or  low, 
are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arched  at  the 
top,  and  perfectly  neat  and  folid  both  within  and 
without.  .They  are  varnifhed  with  a  kind  of 
llucco,  impenetrable  by  the  water  and  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one 
on  the  land  fide,  to  enable  the  beavers  to  go  out 
and  fetch  provifions  5  the  other  on  the  fide  next 
the  flream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy  j  that  is,  of  man,  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths.  The  win¬ 
dow  of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water.  There 
they  take  the  frefh  air  in  the  day-time,  plunged 
into  the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In  winter  it 
ferves  to  fence  them  againfl  the  ice,  which  col¬ 
lects  to  thethicknefs  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
fhelf,  intended  to  prevent  the  ice  from  flopping 
up  this  window,  refts  upon  two  flakes  that  flops 
fo  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and 
leave  an  outlet  to  efcape,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under 
the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe  has  no  other 
furniture  than  a  flooring  of  grafs,  covered  with  the 
boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  No  filth  of  any  kind  is 
ever  feen  in  thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to 
be  found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are 
alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  delighting  in 
watery  places,  as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build 
their  apartments  of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have 
the  fatisfaClion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fafhion 
the  wood,  to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.  Like 
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certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the 
bark.  The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it 
is  dried,  pounded,  and  properly  dreffed  ;  whereas 
the  beavers  chew  it,  and  luck  it  when  it  is  quite 

green. 

Provisions  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  are  laid 
up  in  feparate  ftore-houfes,  for  every  hut,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  number  ol  it’s  inhabitants. 
Every  beaver  knows  his  own  ftore-houfe,  and  not 
one  of  them  Heals  from  that  of  his  neighbour. 
Each  party  live  in  their  own  habitation,  and  are 
contented  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property 
they  have  acquired  in  it  by  their  labour.  The 
provifions  of  the  community  are  collected  and 
expended  without  any  conteft.  They  are  fatis- 
fied  with  that  fnnple  food  which  their  labour 
prepares  for  them.  The  only  paflion  they  have,  is 
that  of  conjugal  affedtion,  the  balls  and  end  of 
which  is  the  increafe  of  their  fpecies. 

Two  of  thefe  animals,  matched  together  and 
united  by  inclination  and  reciprocal  choice,  after 
being  acquainted  with  each  other  by  being  mu¬ 
tually  employed  in  the  public  labours  duiing 
the  furhmer  months,  agree  to  pafs  the  winter  to¬ 
gether.  They  prepare  for  this  by  the  (lock  of 
provifions  they  lay  up  in  September.  T  he  happy 
Couple  retire  into  their  hut  in  the  autumnal  fea- 
fon,  Which  is  not  lefs  favourable  to  love  than  the 
fpring.  If  the  feafon  of  flowers  invite  the  birds 
of  the  fky  to  propagate  in  the  woods,  the  leafon 
of  fruits,  perhaps,  excites  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  as  powerfully  to  the  reproduction  of 
their  fpecies.  The  winter  at  leaft  gives  leifure 
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for  amorous  purfuits,  and  in  this  circumftance  B  K 

compenfates  the  advantages  of  other  feafons.  1 - y--J 

The  couple  then  never  quit  each  other.  Their 
whole  time  is  confecrated  to  love;  from  which 
neither  labour  nor  any  other  object  can  divert 
them.  The  females  conceive,  and  bear  the  en¬ 
dearing  pledges  of  this  univerfal  paftion  of  nature. 

If  fome  funfhiny  day  fhould  chance  to  enliven 
this  melancholy  feafon,  the  happy  couple  go 
out  of  their  hut,  to  walk  on  the  borcieis  of 
the  lake  or  the  river,  there  to  eat  feme  frefh 
bark,  and  to  breathe  the  falutary  exhalations  of 
the  earth.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  however, 
the  mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones,  which 
have  been  conceived  in  autumn  ;  and  while  the 
father  ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets 
of  the  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  mother  fuckles 
and  nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  tnree; 
then  fhe  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her  ex- 
curfions,  in  fearch  of  Cray  and  other  fiih,  and 
green  bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength,  and  to 
feed  them,  till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 

Thus  doth  this  republic  live  in  focieties,  which 
might  diftantiy  be  compared  to  a  large  Carthu- 
fian  convent.  But  they  have  only  the  appearance 
of  it;  and  if  happinefs  may  be  faid  to  dwell  in 
thefe  two  forts  of  communities,  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowleged  that  it  is  by  very  oppofite  means ; 
fince  in  the  former,  happineis  confifts  in  follow¬ 
ing  nature;  while  in  the  latter,  it  confifts  in 
thwarting  and  deftroying  her.  But  man,  in  nis 
folly,  thinks  he  has  found  out  the  path  of  wif- 
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dom.  A  number  of  perfons  live  together  in  a 
kind  of  fociety,  which  precludes  for  ever  all  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  two  fexes.  The  men  and 
the  women  are  placed  in  diflindt  cells,  where, 
to  make  them  happy,  nothing  more  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  than  that  they  fhould  live  together.  There 
they  confume  their  beft  days,  in  Rifling,  or  in 
execrating  the  propenflty  that  attracts  them  to 
each  other,  even  through  the  prifons  and  grates 
of  iron,  which  have  been  raifed  to  prevent  them 
from  indulging  every  tender  and  innocent  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  Can  any  thing  be  more  in¬ 
jurious,  as  well  as  inhuman,  than  thefe  gloomy 
and  ferocious  inRitutions,  which  deprive  man  of 
his  nature,  and  render  him  Rupid  and  filly,  under 
pretence  of  making  him  fimilar  to  angels  ?  God 
of  Nature  !  It  is  at  thy  tribunal  that  we  muff 
appeal,  againR  all  thofe  laws,  which  injure  the 
mod  beautiful  among  thy  works,  by  condemning 
them  to  a  Rate  of  Rerility,  contrary  to  thine  own 
inRitutions  !  For  art  thou  not  a  truly  plaRic  and 
fruitful  Beings  thou  who  hath  created  man  from 
nothing,  and  taken  him  out  of  chaos  $  thou,  who 
doth  continually  caufe  life  to  be  renewed  even 
from  death  itfelf  ?  Who  is  it  that  beR  fings  forth  thy 
praifes,  the  folitary  being  who  diRurbs  the  filence 
of  the  night  to  celebrate  thee  among  the  tombs, 
or  the  happy  people,  who  glorify  thee,  in  per¬ 
petuating  the  wonders  of  thy  works  ? 

Such  is  the  fyflem  of  the  republican,  induRri- 
ous,  intelligent  beaver,  fkilled  in  architedture, 
provident  and  fyRematical  in  it’s  plans  of  police 
and  fociety,  whofe  gentle  and  inRrudtive  manners 

we 
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we  have  been  deicribing.  Happy,  if  his  coat  did 
not  tempt  mercilefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his 
buildings  and  his  race.  It  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened,  when  the  Americans  have  demoliftied  the  ^ 
iettlements  of  the  beavers,  that  thofe  indefati¬ 
gable  animals  have  had  the  refolution  to  rebuild 
them  in  the  very  fame  fituation  for  feveral  fum- 
mers  fucceffively.  The  winter  is  tne  time  for 
attacking  them.  Expedience  then  warns  them  of 
their  danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntfmen, 
one  of  them  ftrikes  a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tail 
upon  the  water ;  this  fignal  fpreads  a  general 
alarm  throughout  all  the  huts  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave  himfelf  under 
the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  eicape  all  the 
fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntimen  lie  in  wait  for  them; 
but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  it  feldom  happens  that  they  are  ffiot  by  the 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  io  far  upon 
land  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  If  tne  beaver 
be  wounded  before  he  takes  to  the  water,  he  has 
always  time  enough  to  plunge  in ;  and,  if  he  dies 
afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never 

rifes  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  the  ten¬ 
der  bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baite 
with  freffi  flips  of  wood,  and  as  foon  as  the  beavers 
touch  them,  a  great  weight  falls  and  cruffies  their 
loins.  The  man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place, 
haftens  to  it,  feizes  the  animal,  and  having  kille 

it,  carries  it  off. 
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:  There  are  other  methods  more  commonly  and 

/  fuccefsfully  pradtifed.  The  huts  are  fometimes 
attacked,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  watched  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  that 
have  been  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  take  in  frefh.  air.  The  inftant 
they  appear,  they  are  killed.  At  other  times,  the 
animal,  driven  out  of  his  retreat,  is  entangled  in 
the  nets,  fpread  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut,  the 
ice  being  broken  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  whole 
colony  is  to  be  taken  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  a 
fcheme  that  might,  perhaps,  be  tried  with  effedl 
in  Holland,  the  caufeway  is  opened,  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers 
live.  When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs, 
and  unable  to  efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  plea- 
fure,  and  deftroyed  at  any  time ;  but  care  is  al¬ 
ways  taken  to  leave  a  fu indent  number  of  males 
and  females  to  preferve  the  breed;  an  adt  of  ge- 
nerofity,  which  in  reality  proceeds  only  from 
avarice.  The  cruel  forelight  of  man  only  fpares 
a  few,  in  order  to  have  the  more  to  deltroy.  The 
beaver,  whofe  plaintive  cry  feems  to  implore  his 
clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the  lavage,  rendered 
cruel  by  the  Europeans,  only  an  implacable 
enemy,  whofe  enterprifes  are  undertaken,  not  fo 
much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifh  fu- 
perfluities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  the 
induftry  of  the  beavers,  with  the  wandering  life  of 
the  favages  of  Canada ;  we  fhall  be  inclined  to 
admit,  making  allowance  for  the  fuperiority  of 
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man’s  faculties  above  thofe  of  animals,  that  the  Xv. 
beaver  was  much  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of  i__  v--™-/ 
focial  life,  than  his  purfuer,  when  the  Europeans 
firft  brought  their  talents  and  improvements  to 
North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world 
than  man,  and  the  quiet  pofTefior  of  regions  fo 
\yell  adapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  that 
tranquillity  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the 
improvement  of  his  faculties.  In  our  hemifphere, 
man  has  feized  upon  the  mod  wholelome  and 
fertile  regions,  and  has  driven  out  01  fuodued  all 
other  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have  pre- 
ferved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jea¬ 
lous  and  dedrudlive  dominion  of  tyrant  man,  it 
has  been  owen  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize.  It 
is  thus  we  fee  fotne  republics  in  Europe,  without 
fplendour  or  drength,  maintain  themfelves  by 
their  very  weaknefs,  in  the  midd  of  vad  monar¬ 
chies,  which  muft  l'ooner  or  later  fwallow  them 
up.  But  the  focial  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into 
uninhabited  climates,  unfit  for  their  increafe, 
have  been  unconnedted  in  all  places,  incapaole 
pf  uniting  into  a  community,  or  oi  improving 
their  natural  fagacity;  while  man,  who  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  that  precarious  date,  exults  in 
their  degradation,  and  fets  a  high  value  on  that 
fuperior  nature  and  thofe  rational  powers,  whicn 
conditute  a  perpetual  diftindtion  between  his 
ipecies  and  all  others. 

Brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  penec- 
tion:  their  operations,  therefore,  can  only  be  me¬ 
chanical,  and  do  not  imply  any  principle  fimilar 

to 
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book  t0  that  which  aChiates  man.  Without  examining 
j  in  what  perfection  confifts  ;  whether  the  moft 
civilized  being  be  in  reality  the  moft  perfeCt  $ 
whether  he  does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his 
perfon  what  he  acquires  in  the  property  of 
things ;  or,  whether  what  is  added  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ments  is  not  fo  much  fubtraCted  from  his  dura¬ 
tion  :  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  that  the  beaver, 
which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  folitary,  timo¬ 
rous  and  ftupid  animal,  was  in  Canada  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  civil  and  domeftic  government;  knew 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour 
and  reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of 
conftructing  dikes ;  yet  he  had  attained  to  this 
degree  of  improvement  with  feeble  and  imperfeCt 
tools.  He  can  hardly  fee  the  work  he  performs 
with  his  tail.  His  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  con¬ 
fined  by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  with 
hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in  this  fingle  or¬ 
gan  of  the  touch  all  the  combined  powers  of 
ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it  not  to  this  advantage 
of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fuperiority  of 
his  fpecies  above  all  others  ?  It  is  not  becaufe 
his  eyes  are  turned  toward  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all 
birds  are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  it 
is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands,  capable  of 
every  exertion,  and  of  adapting  themfelves  to 
every  fpecies  of  induftry  :  hands,  ever  ready  to 
ftrike  terror  into  his  enemies,  to  defend  or  to 
aftift  him.  His  hand  is  his  fceptre,  that  arm 
which  he  lifts  up  to  heaven,  to  find  out,  as  it 

were. 
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were,  his  origin  5  he,  at  the  fame  time,  marks  B 
his  dominion  with  it  over  the  earth,  by  deflroy-  <- 
ing  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
fureft  fign  of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the 
depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of  the  bea¬ 
vers  gradually  decreafes  and  difappears  in  Cana¬ 
da,  fince  the  Europeans  have  been  in  queft  of 
their  fkins. 

Their  fkins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  co¬ 
lour  and  quality.  In  the  fame  diflrid,  however, 
where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers  aie  found, 
there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and  folitary.  Thefe 
animals,  who  are  faid  to  be  expelled  the  fociety 
for  their  ill  behaviour,  live  in  a  fubterraneous  re¬ 
treat,  and  have  neither  lodging  nor  ftorehouie. 
They  are  called  earth  beavers.  Their  coat  is 
dirty,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  is  wor’n  off  by 
rubbing  againft  the  cave  which  they  dig  for  their 
habitation.  The  hole  they  make,  and  whicn  com¬ 
monly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  fometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  rifes  gradually  in  a  (lope,  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations  when  the  waters 
fwell.  Some  of  thefe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to 
difclaim  all  communication  with  their  natural 
element,  and  live  entirely  on  land.  In  this 
they  refemble  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild 
beavers  have  not  fuch  (leek  hair  as  thoie  that 
jive  in  focieties  $  their  furs  are  anfwerable  to  theii 
manners. 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thir¬ 
tieth  to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

There  are  but  few  towards  the  fouth  ;  but  they 
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increafe  in  number,  and  grow  darker,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  north.  In  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw-coloured ; 
higher  up  in  the  country,  they  are  of  a  light  chef- 
nut  ;  to  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chefnut ; 
and  fome  are  found  that  are  quite  black,  and 
thefe  are  reckoned  the  fin  eft.  Yet,  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  the  coldeft  that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies, 
fome  among  the  black  tribes  are  quite  white; 
others  white,  fpeckied  with  grey,  and  fometimes 
with  fandy  fpots  on  the  rump  ;  fo  much  does  na¬ 
ture  delight  in  fhewing  the  gradations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  and  their  various  influences,  not  only 
on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  covering  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  value  that  is  fet  upon  them,  depends 
upon  the  colour  of  their  fkins.  Some  of  them 
are  fo  little  in  efteem,  that  it  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  kill  them ;  but  thefe  are  nqt  com* 
moniy  found. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  firft  which  the  Europeans 
carried  on  in  Canada.  It  was  begun  by  the  French 
colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituated  thirty  leagues 
below  Quebec.  About  the  year  1640,  the  town  of 
Les  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty^five 
leagues  above  the  capital,  became  a  fecond  mart. 
In  procefs  of  time  all  the  fur  trade  centred  in 
Montreal.  The  fkins  were  brought  thither  on 
canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  number  of  Indians  who  reforted  to 
that  place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French 
fpread  further.  The  account  of  the  reception 
they  had  met  with,  the  fight  of  the  things  they 
had  received  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  all  con- 
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tributed  to  increafe  this  traffic.  Whenever  they  B  xv< 
returned  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  furs,  they  always  *  1 

brought  a  new  nation  along  with  them.  Thus  a 
kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  feveral 
tribes  of  that  vaft  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of 
wealth;  and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New 
York,  foon  found  means  to  divert  the  dream  of 
this  great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  nad  fe- 
cured  a  fubfiftence,  by  bellowing  their  firft  at¬ 
tention  upon  agriculture,  they  began  to  think  o 
the  fur  trade,  which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that 
name  would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  treating  with 
other  favage  nations,  who  were  at  conftant  enmity 
with  them ;  nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations 
to  come  upon  their  territories,  to  fhare  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  havin0 
extinguifhed,  or  rather  fufpended,  the  national 
hoftilities  between  the  Indians,  the  Enghfh  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  country,  and  the  favages 
flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  This  nation 
had  infinite  advantages  to  give  them  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  their  rivals  the  French.  Their  voyages 
were  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  and  conle- 
quently  they  could  afford  to  underfell  them. 

They  were  the  only  manufaffurers  of  the  coarfe 
cloths  that  were  moft  fuitable  to  the  favages. 

The  beaver  trade  was  free  among  them  ;  where¬ 
as,  among  the  French,  it  was,  and  ever  has  been, 
fubjeft  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly.  It  was  y 
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/  this  freedom,  and  thefe  privileges,  that  they  ea- 
groffed  moft  of  the  trade  that  rendered  Montreal 
fo  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged 
themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom,  which  at  firfl 
had  been  confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Their 
inclination  for  frequenting  the  woods,  which  was 
that  of  the  brft  colonifts,  had  been  wifely  retrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
colony.  Permiflion  was,  however,  granted  every 
year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  go  beyond  thefe 
limits,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
fuperiority  which  New- York  was  acquiring,  was 
the  caufe  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  per- 
miffions.  They  were  a  kind  of  patents,  which 
the  patentees  might  make  ule  of  either  in  perfon 
or  by  proxy,  and  continued  a  year  or  more.  The 
produce  of  the  fale  of  thefe  patents  was  affigned, 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony,  to  the  officers,  or 
their  widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  mif- 
fionaiies,  to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  fome  great  action,  or  fome  ufeful  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of 
the  governor,  who  fold  the  patents  Himfelf.  The 
money  he  did  not  give  away,  or  did  not  chufe 
to  keep,  was  put  into  the  public  coffers  $  but  he 
was  not  accountable  to  any  one  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the 
Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners,  whofe  goods 
they  had  difpofed  of.  A  greater  number  fettled 
among  the  Engliffi,  where  the  profits  were  greater* 
4  .  The 
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The  immenfe  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  vio-  : 
lent  dorms ;  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
fo  dangerous  up  the  broaded  rivers  in  the  whole 
world ;  the  weight  of  the  canoes,  the  provifions, 
and  the  bales  of  goods,  which  they  were  forced  to 
carry  upon  their  flioulders  at  the  carrying  placesy 
where  the  rapidity  or  fhallownefs  of  the  water 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
journey  by  land,  proved  the  dedrudtion  of  feveral 
perfons.  Some  perifhed  in  the  fnow  and  on  the 
ice,  by  hunger,  or  by  the  fword  of  the  enemy# 
Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony  with  a  profit 
of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always 
on  that  account  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greated  excedes,  and  by 
their  example  produced  in  others  a  diilike  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  indudry.  Their  fortunes  were  didipated 
as  fuddenly  as  they  were  arnaded  ;  like  thofe 
moving  mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and 
dedroys  at  once,  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa# 
Mod  of  thefe  travelling  traders,  exhauded  with 
the  excedive  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  wan* 
dering  and  didolute  life,  dragged  on  a  prema- 
ture  old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy#  The 
government  took  cognizance  of  thefe  irregula¬ 
rities,  and  changed  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 

fur  trade. 

The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  incef- 

fantly  employed  in  erecting  a  number  of  forts, 

which  were  thought  necedary  for  the  prelervation 

and  aggrandizement  of  their  fettlements  in  North 

America.  Thofe  built  on  the  wed  and  fouth  of 
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V  t 

the  river  St.  Lawrence  were  large  and  drong, 
and  were  intended  to  redrain  the  ambition  of  the 
Englifh.  Thofe  which  were  condrucded  o#  the 
feveral  lakes,  in  the  mod  important  portions, 
formed  a  chain  which  extended  northward  to  the 
didance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec ;  but 
they  were  only  miferable  pallifades,  intended  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  to  fecure  their  alliance, 
and  the  produce  of  their  chace.  There  was  a 
garrifon  in  each,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  pod,  and  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  who  threatened  it.  It  was  thought  proper 
to  intrud  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts 
with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in 
the  whole  didridt  under  his  dominion.  This  pri¬ 
vilege  was  purchafed ;  but  as  It  was  always  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  fometimes  was  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  only  grant¬ 
ed  to  officers  that  were  mod  in  favour.  If  any 
of  thefe  had  not  a  dock  fufficient  for  the  under¬ 
taking,  he  could  eafily  prevail  with  fome  monied 
men  to  join  with  him.  It  was  pretended  that  thifr 
fydem,  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  fervice, 
was  a  means  of  promoting  it,  as  it  obliged  the 
military  men  to  keep  up  more  condant  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  natives,  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  to  neglecft  nothing  that  could  fecure  their 
friendfhip.  It  was  not  forefeen,  or  at  lead  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  be  fo  by  any,  that  fuch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  mud  necefiarily  prevail  oirer  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  except  that  of  intered,  and  would  be  a 
fource  of  perpetual  oppreffion. 

This 
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Th  is  tyranny,  which  Toon  became  univerfal, 
was  feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and 

Toronto.  The  farmers  of  thole  three  forts, 
making  an  ill  ufe  of  their  cxclufive  privilege,  fe£ 
fo  low  a  value  upon  the  merchandize  that  was 
brought  them,  and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  tnat 
by  degrees  the  Indians,  indead  of  (lopping  there, 
reforted  in  great  numbers  to  Chouaguen,  on  the 
lake  Ontario,  where  the  Englifh  traded  with 
them  upon  more  advantageous  terms.  The 
French  court,  alarmed  at  the  account  of  thefe 
new  connexions,  found  means  to  weaken  them, 
by  taking  the  trade  of  thefe  three  pods  into  then 
own  hands,  and  treating  the  Indians  dill  better 
than  they  were  treated  by  their  rivals  the  Englifh, 

In  confequence  of  this  dep,  the  refufe  or  all 
thofe  furs  that  were  not  faleabie  became  tne  foie 
property  of  the  king  ;  and  all  the  (kins  of  thofe 
beads  that  were  killed  in  fummer  and  autumn 
were  readily  given  him ;  in  a  word,  all  the  mod 
ordinary  furs,  the  thinned,  and  mod  eafily  IpoiF 
ed,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All  taele  da* 
maged  furs,  bought  without  examination,  were 
careledy  depofited  in  warehoufes,  and  eaten  up 
by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending 
them  to  Quebec,  they  were  put  into  boats,  and 
left  to  the  aifcretion  of  foldiers,  palfengers,  and 
watermen,  who,  having  had  no  concern  in  thofe 
commodities,  did  not  take  the  lead  care  to  keep 
them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were  fold  for  one 
half  of  the  fmall  value  they  had.  Thus  the  re* 
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turns  were  rather  lefs  than  the  Turns  advanced  by 
the  government  infuport  of  this  lofmg  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  confequence 
to  the  king,  it  is  ftill  a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  were 
advantageous  to  the  Indians,  though  gold  and 
Liver  were  not  the  dangerous  medium  of  their 
traffic.  They  received,  indeed,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs,  faws,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  fifh- 
hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  linen,  and  coarfe 
woollen  fluffs  -}  all  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  means  or  pledges  of  intercourfe  with  them. 
But  articles  were  likewife  fold  them  that  would 
have  proved  prejudicial  to  them,  even  as  a  gift 
or  a  prefent ;  fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  fhot,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  mo  ft  fatal  prefent  the  Old 
World  ever  made  to  the  New,  was  no  fooner 
know’n  to  the  favages,  than  they  grew  paffion* 
ately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impoffible  fot 
them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  k  with  modera¬ 
tion.  It  was  foon  obferved  that  it  difturbed  their 
domeftic  peace,  deprived  them  of  their  judgment, 
and  made  them  furious ;  and  that  it  occafioned 
hufbands,  wives,  children,  brothers,  and  lifters, 
to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain 
did  forne  worthy  Frenchmen  expoftulate  with 
them,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  afhamed  of 
thefe  excefles.  It  is  you,  anfwered  they,  who 
have  taught  us  to  drink  this  liquor ;  and  now  w£ 
cannot  do  without  it.:  If  you  refufe  to  give  it  us. 
We  will  apply  to  the  Englifh.  You  have  done 
the  mifchief,  and  it  admits  not  of  a  remedy. 

9  'The 
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The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contra-  xv. 
didlory  information  with  refpedt  to  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alter¬ 
nately  prohibited,  tolerated,  and  authorized  it, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  was  reprefented 
to  the  minidry.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  vari¬ 
ous  alterations,  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  was 
nearly  the  fame.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  feldom 
decreafed.  It  was,  however,  considered  by  judi¬ 
cious  people,  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  human  race,  and  confec[uently  that 
of  the  Heins  of  beads;  a  diminution  which  be- 
*  came  every  day  more  evident. 

This  decline  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  rc- 
rnarkable  as  it  has  been  fince,  when  the  promotion 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Charles  V, 
fpread  an  alarm  over  all  Europe,  and  plunged  it 
once  more  into  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  Tne 
conflagration  extended  beyond  the  feas,  and  was 
advancing  even  to  Canada,  had  not  the  Iroquois 
put  a  dop  to  it.  The  Englifh  and  French  had  long 
been  contending  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  that 
nation.  Thefe  marks  of  edeem  or  fear  had  fo  far 
increafed  their  natural  pride,  that  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  the  umpires  of  the  two  rival  nations* 
and  pretended  that  the  condudl  of  both  was  to  be 
regulated  by  their  intered.  As  they  were  inclined 
to°peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that 
they  would  take  up  arms  againd  either  of  the  two 
nations,  which  diould  commence  hodilities  againd 
the  other.  This  refolution  was  favourable  to  the 
duration  of  the  French  colony,  which  was  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  war,  and  expe&ed  no  affidaace  from 
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the  mother- country.  The  people  of  New-York, 
on  the  contrary,  whofe  forces  were  already  con- 
fiderable,  and  received  daily  reinforcements, 
wifhed  to  prevail  upon  the  Iroquois  to  join  with 
them.  Their  infinuations,  prefents,  and  nego- 
ciations  were,  however,  ineffectual  till  17095 
at  which  period  they  fucceeded  in  feducing  four 
of  the  five  nations  5  and  their  troops,  which 
till  then  had  remained  inactive,  marched  out, 
jupported  by  a  great  number  of  Indian  war¬ 
riors. 

The  army  was  confidently  advancing  towards 
the  center  of  Canada  with  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  never  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
plainly  faid  to  his  people,  fC  What  will  become 
*c  of  us,  if  we  lhould  fucceed  in  driving  away  the 
<c  French  r”  Thefe  few  words,  uttered  with  amyf- 
terious  and  anxious  look,  immediately  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  all  the  people  their  former  fyftem, 
which  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the 
two  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own 
independence.  They  inftantly  refolved  to  relin- 
quifh  a  defign  they  had  been  too  precipitately  en¬ 
gaged  in,  contrary  to  the  public  intereft  5  but  as 
they  thought  it  would  be  fhameful  openly  todefert 
their  afihciates,  they  imagined  that  fecret  trea¬ 
chery  might  ferve  the  purpofe  of  open  defection. 
The  lawlefs  favages,  the  virtuous  Spartans,  the 
religious  Hebrews,  the  wife  and  warlike  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  all  people,  whether  civilized  or  not, 
have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  pf  nat 
lions  confift  cither  in  craft  Qr  violence, 

-  •  -  -  ■  -  Tifs 
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The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little  B  °x$  K 

river  to  wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  ' - v — * 

The  Iroquois,  who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in 
hunting,  flayed  all  the  beads  they  caught,  and 
threw  their  fkins  into  the  river,  a  little  above  the  , 
camp.  The  waters  were  loon  infe&ed,  The 
Englifh,  who  had  not  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  an 
iuftance  of  treachery,  continued  unfortunately  to 
drink  of  the  waters  that  were  thus  rendered  poi- 
fonous  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  fuch  confider- 
able  numbers  of  them  immediately  died,  that  it 
became  neceffary  to  fufpend  the  military  ope¬ 
rations. 

A  still  more  imminent  danger  threatened  the 
French  colony.  A  numerous  fleet,  deftined 
ao-ainft  Quebec,  and  which  had  five  or  fix  thou- 
fand  troops  on  board,  entered  the  river  S U  Law¬ 
rence  the  following  year,  and  would  probably 
have  iucceeded,  had  it  reached  the  place  of  it’s 
deftination.  But  the  rafhnefs  of  the  admiral, 
joined  to  the  violence  of  the  elements,  was  the 
caufe  of  it’s  being  loft  in  the  paffage.  Thus  was 
Canada  at  once  delivered  from  it’s  fears  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  had  the  glory  of  maintaining 
itfelf  without  fuccours  and  without  lofs,  againft 
the  ftrength  and  policy  of  the  Englifh. 

France,  in  the  mean  time,  which  for  forty 

haci  fincdy  withftood  the  combined  efforts  to  cede  part 

yctiio  o/  irjlIU  of  the  pro¬ 

of  all  Europe,  vanquifhed  or  repulted  all  tne  na-  vinces  that 

tions  united  againft  her,  gained  that  point  under  ”‘“d 

Lewis  XIV.  which  Charles  V.  had  not  been  able 

to  do  with  the  innumerable  troops  of  his  feveral 

kingdoms!  France,  which  had  at  that  period 

produced 
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^  produced  as  many  great  men  as  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  immortal  a  feries  of  twenty  reigns,  and  un¬ 
der  one  in  particular  had  fignalifed  herfelf  by  as 
many  great  a&ions  as  might  have  raifed  the  glory 
of  twenty  different  nations,  was,  then  upon  the 
point  of  crowning  all  her  glorious  fucceffes  by 
placing  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then  fewer  enemies, 
and  a  greater  number  of  allies,  than  (he  ever  had 
in  the  mod  brilliant  periods  of  her  profperity. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  promife  her  an  eafy  fuc- 
cefs,  a  fpeedy  and  decifive  fuperiority. 

It  was  not  fortune,  but  nature  itfelf,  that 
changed  her  deftiny.  Proud  and  Aourifhing  un¬ 
der  a  king  endowed  with  the  graces  and  vigour 
of  youth,  after  having  rifen  with  him  through  the 
feveral  degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur,  fhe  lank 
with  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay  incident 
to  human  nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  court  by  an  ambi¬ 
tious  woman,  determined  the  choice  of  miniflers, 
generals,  and  governors  ;  and  this  choice  was  al¬ 
ways  blind  and  unfortunate.  Kings,  who,  like 
other  men,  have  recourfe  to  heaven  when  they 
are  ready  to  quit  the  earth,  feem  in  their  old 
age  to  feek  for  a  new  fet  of  flatterers,  who  footh 
them  with  hopes,  at  the  time  when  all  realities 
£re  difappearing.  It  is  at  this  time  that  hypo? 
erify,  always  ready  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  childhood  of  life,  awakens  in  the  mind  of 
princes  the  ideas  that  had  been  early  implanted 
in  it ;  and,  under  pretence  of  guiding  him  to  the 
only  happinefs  that  remains  for  him,  affumes  am 

•  abfolute 
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abfolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as  this 
lad  age,  as  well  ’as  the 'fir#,  is  a  (late  of  weaknefs, 
a  contihual  'flu  filiation  mull:,  therefore,  ptevaii 
in  the  government.  Cabals  grow  more  violent 
and  more  powerful  than  ever ;  the  expeditions 
of  intriguing  men  are  railed,  and  merit  is  lefs  re¬ 
warded  j  men  of  fuperior  talents  are  afraid  to 
make  themfelves  know’n ;  folicitations  of  every 
kind  are  multiplied  ;  places  ale  cafually  bellowed 
upon  men  all  equally  unfit  to  fill  them,  and 
yet  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  they  deferve 
them;  men  who  rate  the  estimation  of  them- 
felves  by  the  contempt  they  entertain  for  others. 
The  nation  then  lofes  it’s  drength,  with  it’s  confi¬ 
dence,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  with  the  fame 
fpirit  it  was  undertaken ;  that  is,  without  defign, 
vigour,  or  prudence. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  {late  of  baroarifm, 
to  maintain  it  in  the  height  of  it’s  glory,  and  to 
check  the  rapidity  of  it’s  decline,  are  three  objedls 
very  difficult  to  accomplifh ;  but  the  lad  is  certainly 
the  mod  arduous  talk  of  them  all.  A  nation  rifes 
out  of  barbarifm  by  fudden  efforts  exerted  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fummit  of  it’s  pro- 
fperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired;  it  declines 
in  confequence  of  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  almod  imperceptible  grada-. 
tions.  Barbarous  nations  require  a  long -continued 
reign;  but  ffiort reigns  are  bell  calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  a  date  in  it’s  profperity.  But  the  long  dotage 
of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the  foundation  of  evils 
for  his  fuccelfor,  which  it  is  almod  impoffible  to 

remedy. 
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Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  mortifica¬ 
tions,  he  was  ftill  happy  that  he  could  purchafe 
peace  by  facrifices  which  made  his  humiliation 
evident.  But  he  feemed  to  wifh  to  conceal  thefe 
facrifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them  chiefly 
beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pride  muft  have  fuflfered,  in  giving  up  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  Hudfon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia, 
three  pofleflions,  which,  together  with  Canada, 
formed  that  immenfe  traft  of  country  know’n  by 
the  glorious  name  of  New  France.  We  IhalL  fee 
in  the  next  book  by  what  means  this  power,  ac~ 
cuftomed  to  conqueft,  endeavoured  to  repair  it’s 
lofles. 
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